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PREFACE. 



The Editor has long been persuaded that a brief and 
compendious Hand-Book of the Greek Drama 
would be welcomed by all persons who are engaged 
in Classical Tuition. The present work is one 
which aims rather at simple statement than at deep 
or original views : in fact to the latter it makes no 
pretensions. He has appended to the work a brief 
abstract or analysis of the Poetics of Aristotle^ a 
treatise which^ he fears^ is but little studied in com- 
parison of its deserts^ and of which he purposes to 
bring out an edition^ with English notes^ if he meets 
with encouragement from those who are better able 
than himself to judge of the want of such a work. 

He has in conclusion to express his regret at the 
long delay which has occurred in the publication of 
his little work; which he now sends forth to the 
public in the hope that it may be judged a useful 
addition to the educational literature of the day. 



28. Old Burlington Street, London, 
June 12. 1856. 
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Hipponaz, an Ephesian, a writer of iambics, floarished 
in the times of Crcesus and Solon. 

Thespis first exhibited tragedy. 

Birth of iBschylos. 

Chttrilus first exhibited tragedy. 

Melanippides, a dithyrambic writer, flourished. 

Birth of Oratinos, the comic poet 

Phrynichus, the tragic poet 

Institution of the x^P^^ iu^p&v, 
70 Epicharmus perfected comedy in Sicily, long before 
Chionides exhibited at Athens : he flourished in the 
reign of Hiero, and lived to the age of 97. 

.S^hylus, aged 25, first exhibits. 

Birth of Sophocles. 

.Sschylus present at Marathon : set 35. 

Chionides, an Athenian^ a writer of the old comedy, 
first exhibits. 

Dinolochus, a Syracusan or Agrigendne. 
485 Epicharmus continues to write comedy. 

Myles, or Mylus, a comic poet, exhibits at Athens. 
484 74 .£schylus gains the prize in tragedy. 

Birth of Achseus, the tragic writer. 
483 Choerilus had now exhibited tragedy 40 years ; Phry- 

nichus near 30 years. 
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Birth of Euripides. 

The Naaoi of Epicharmus represented. 
Phrynichus victor in tragedy. 
Simonides, set 80, gains the prize hf^p&v x^PV' 
472 77 ^schyli Hfptrou, ^schylas giuned the prize with the 
Phineus, Persse, Glaucus Potniensis, and the Pro- 
metheus Ignifer, a satiric drama. 
468 78 First tragic victory of Sophocles over ^schylus. One 
of the pieces exhibited was probably the TpiirT6\€fio5 
ffarvpiKSi, 
467 Death of Simonides, set 90. 

458 80 ^schyli 'Opcorefa; the Agamemnon, Choephori, and 

Eumenides. 
45G 81 Death of ^schylus, set 69. 
455 Euripides exhibited his TleKidBes^ set 25, and gained the 

third prize. 
454 Aristarchus, a writer of tragedies^ of which he exhibited 

70, and was twice successful ; he lived more than 100 
years. 
Cratinus, ^mous as a comic writer. 
Ion of Chios began to exhibit tragedy. 
Crates, the comic poet, flourished. 
Cratinus exhibits his 'Apx^^oxot, 
Achseus and Sophocles exhibit tragedy. 
Euripides gains the prize in tragedy. 
A decree to prohibit comedy. 
Sophocles was employed with Pericles in the Samian 

war. 
Sophocles becomes a general, set 57. 
The prohibition of comedy is repealed. 
Cratinus, the comic poet, conquers. Three victories of 
Cratinus are on record after the repeal of the decree 
to prohibit comedy. He gained the second prize with 
the X€ifm(6fi€voif B.c. 425, and with the Scfrvpoi, b.c. 
424. And the first prize with the Tlvrivri, b.c. 423. 
435 Phrynichus, the comic poet, first exhibited. 

434 Lysippus, the comic poet, gains the prize. 

432 87 Hermippus prosecuted Aspasia—Callias. 
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431 87 Euripidis M-ffitiou Arg. Med. ih^dxOri M nv0o9^v 
&PXOVTOS Korh TTiv iyioriKoariiv ifiBSfiriv oKufiwidJ^ti, 
wpwros EiMpoplew Ht^epos So^icA^i* rplros Evpnridris» 
M^8cia, ^iXoicHirriSj Aiiervs, Btpurrtd ffdrv^i. The 
Philoctetes is noticed by Aristoph. Acham. 424. 
Aristomenes began to exhibit. Aristomenes exhi- 
bited the'AS/iiTTof, B.C. 388. So that he wrote comedy 
upwards of 40 years, daring the whole time of Ari- 
stophanes. 

430 Hermippus, the comic poet, ridiculed Pericles, after the 

first invasion of Attica. 

429 Eapolis and Phrynichus, the comic poets, exhibit Eu- 

polis was probably bom about b.c. 446, and was nearly 
of the same age as Aristophanes. 

428 88 Euripidis 'ltnr6\vTos <rT€(pavri(p6pos, The first exhibitions 
of Plato, the comic poet, who was contemporary with 
Aristophanes, Phrynichus, Eupolis, and Pherecrates. 

427 Aristophanis Aatra\e7s, 

426 Aristophanis 'BafivKi&vioi. Hermippi ^opfio<t>6pot, 

425 Aristophanis *Axapvus, Arg. Acham. iHiBdxOri hrl £&• 

Bufiiifxov Hpxovros 4» Arivalois' [Anthesterion, or Fe- 
bruary :] wp&Tos ^v S€^€pos Kpar7yos X€ifJM(ofi4voi5. 
rplros ElfiroXis Novfirivicus, In the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

424 89 Aristophanis 'lirvcTs. Arg. Equit. iSiSdxOri rh hpafia iirl 
'SrparoK\€ovs' &px^^^^^ 8i7/AO(r(^ cis A'^vcua, 8t* aurov rov 
'Apurr<Hpdyovs, irp&ros iviKO,' ^einepos Kpvnvos 2oti5- 
pois • rplros *Api(rr6fi4yr]s *0\o<l>vpfio7s, 

423 Aristophanis al wpurai Nc^eAat. Cratinus conquered 

with the Ilvrivrij and died soon after his victory, set. 
97. Ameipsias was second with the KSwos, 

422 Aristophanis 2^ic6f : and al hdrcpou NetpeKai. 

421 Eupolidis MapiKcis and K6\aK€s, 

420 90 Pherecratis "Aypm, Eupolidis Avr6\vKos and 'AarpdrtV' 
rot, 

419 Aristoph. Eip^yri, In the 13th year of the war: Pac. 

990. rpvx&t"'^^ ffiil 'Fpla koUl 94i^ irri, 

416 91 Agathon gains the tragic prize. 
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410 91 Xenooles irp&ros OlSiwo^i, AvK6avi, Bedcxoir, *AedfjasPTt 

fforvpiKf. Euripides Ztintpos 'AAc^dvSpy, na\a/i^i 
Tp^»datf :ita6^ aarvpuc^, JElian. V. H. ii. 8. Ar- 
chippus, the comic poet, gained his single prize in this 
Olympiad. 

414 Aristoph. *Afi<l>idpaos : "OpytBts. Arg. Avium IL i^tZdx- 

$11 ifrl Xafipiov Jkpxovros ^Is &<rrv Sih Ka/iXiarpdrov, hs 
i}i' d§{fT§pos rois *Opvun ' irpSoros *AfA€i\plas KufioifTtus ' 
rplrds ^pifvixos MovoTp6w<^, 

418 llcgcmonis Thasi^ riyarro/Aax^a* on the day on which 

news arriTcd of the defeat in Sicily. Hegemon was 
contemporary with Cratinus, and was the first who 
introduced parody on the stage. Aristot Poet. 3. 
'HyiifMv, 6 rh wc^^las vpwros irotiiiras. He was pro- 
tected hy Alcihiades. 

412 92 Euripidis *Ai/8po/i^$a. 

411 Aristophanis Awrtffrpdrii and BwfM^pid(owrcu, 
409 Sophoclis ♦iXoict^ttjs. 

408 93 Euripidis *Op4<mis. Aristophanis UXovros o/. 

407 Strattidis *Ay$pwirofPod(mis. Sannyrionis Awdrj* 

Birth of Antiphanes, a poet of the middle comedy. 

406 93 Death of Euripides, in the archonship of Callias, at the 
age of 75 years. In this year the expense of the 
dramatic exhibitions was divided between two x^pvyol. 

405 Death of Sophocles, set 90. Thom. Mag. vit Eur. 

ipeury M rf hco^tMTi rrjs E^pnrlHov r€\wrrjs Xtxpo- 
K\4a altrhv fikv Kcd <l>cuhy ivIitliikrOai x^'''^*'^' '''^^^ '^ 
inoKpiriis ainov iurrtipavt&Tovs r^ r&rt tiaayceyelv irpi^s 
rhy iryuva' he died before the exhibition of the Birpa- 
xoif consequently before the LeruEan festival of the 
year of Callias. The account, therefore, may be sus- 
pected, which places the death of Sophocles at the 
season of a tragic victory. And that which supposes 
him to have exhibited tragedy after the death of Eu- 
ripides is equally doubtful ; unless we understand this 
of the AtoviHTM rh Kor* ieypobs, in Posideon of the 
archon Calliais. 
Aristophanes gained the first prize with the hirpaxoi * 
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Phrynichus the second with the Movtreu* Plato the 
third with the KKfwfwy, lophon, the tragic poet, son 
of Sophocles, was still living. Antimachus flou- 
rished. 

402 94 Cephisodotos, or rather Cephisodorces, gains the prise 
in comedy. He was a poet of the old comedy. 

401 Sophoclis OlSlwovs M KoXiSk^ : exhibited by his grandsoii 

Sophocles, the son of Ariston, 
Telestes gains a dithyrambic prize. 

398 95 Astydamas, a tragic writer, first exhibited. Philozenos, 
Timotbeus, and Telestes, dithyrambic poets, flou- 
rished. 

396 96 Sophocles, the grandson of the former, exhibited in his 
own person : he gained 12 victories. 
Strattidis Uordfjuou 
Xenarchos, the mimographns, son of Sophron, flourished 

at the court of Dionysius, during the Rhegian war. 
Aristophanis *EKK\riirid(ov(r(u, 
Plato, the comic poet, exhibited. 
Aristophanis UKovros p>. It seems that there was now 
only one prize for comedy. The expense of tragedy 
also seems to be retrenched. Two tragic x^^P^^ 
between b.c. 394 and bg. 388, are stated to have cost 
5000 drachmae. In b.c. 410, one tragic x'^FTy^^ cost 
3000. Lys. pro Aristoph. Bon. p. 154. 30. 

387 Antiphanes began to exhibit. He was at this time about 

20 years of age. 

380 100 Death of Philoxenus, the dithyrambic poet 

876 101 Anaxandrides, the comic poet, flourished. 

375 Eubulus exhibited comedy. 

Araros, the son of Aristophanes, first exhibited comedy. 
Araros had been introduced to the public by his father, 
13 years before. The exhibitions of Eubulus, Araros, 
and Anaxandrides, being referred by the grammarians 
to the 101st Olympiad, and those of Antiphanes being 
after the 98th, we may infer from hence the period 
at which the middle comedy was reckoned to com- 
mence. 
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Astydamas the younger gains the first prize in 

tragedy. 
Aphareas hegan to exhibit tragedy. 
Dionysius gains the tragic prize with the A^pa'Eicropos, 
Alexis, the comic poet, flourished. 
Theodectes of Phaselis, the tragic poet 
Demosthenes x^pny^^ ft^ the Dionysia of the archon 
Thessalus. 

349 There are still three annual festivals of Bacchus, at 

which dramatic pieces were presented. Demosth. 
Mid. p. 517. ^cof v irojUT^ f r^ Aiovicrcp 4v Ilcipatf?, 
Koi ol Kwfju^olj Koi oi rpaytpHoif kciI ^ lirl Ariyoiiip trofitr^j 
Kol ol rpaytp^olf icoU ol KUfUfSol^ Koi rois 4v Horrei Aiow^ 
fflois ^ iro/iff^. Koi ol irouScf ical 6 KufioSf Kol ol KCofUfJiol, 
Koi ol rptxycp^ol. And they are mentioned in the order 
in which they occurred. 1. rh 4v Uetpaiei: (at which 
Euripides had exhibited: iBlian. V. H. ii. 13. Ilec- 
pou§7 &ywvi^ofi4uov rod Eupnrldov{) otherwise rcb kot* 
irypoiSs, 2. rh A^vaia : otherwise rcb iv Aifwcus : in 
Anthesterion. Thuc. ii. 15. 3. rh iy "Affrei: other-' 
wise Aioyvffia Tpary<if9o7s Kaiyo7s» At this period the 
expense of tragic exhibitions was less than that of the 
Xophs kyZpQv, Dem. Med. p. 565. rparyi^lioTs Kcxop^' 
ynKi irore oStoj, iyu> ^k oA\rfra7s,&ySpdffi, 

348 108 Heraclides, the comic poet, flourished. 

347 Anaxandrides, the comic poet, exhibits. 

343 109 Antiphanes still exhibits comedy ; being about 64 years 
of age, and having exhibited more than 40 years. 

342 Birth of Menander, of the new comedy; he lived 51 

years. 

341 Aphareus exhibits tragedy till this year ; in 28 years he 

produced 37 or 35 tragedies. 

337 110 Lycurgus, the orator, restored the credit of comic ex- 
hibitions at the Lensean festival : and enacted honours 
for the three great tragic poets. 

336 111 Amphis exhibits the Kovpls, 

335 Philippides, the comic poet, flourished : he was one of 
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the six who were selected by grammarians as standards 

of the new comedy. 
333 111 Theodectes was alreacTy dead when Alexander visited 

Phaselis (in the winter of his first campaign in Asia). 

where he honoured his memory in a particular 

manner. 
Death of Antiphanes, the comic poet, set 74. 
332 112 Stephanus, the comic poet, flourished. 
330 Philemon began to exhibit comedy, during the reign of 

Alexander, a little earlier than Menander. He lived 

to the age of 96 or 97 years. 
327 113 'A'^v, Zpafta aarvpucov, exhibited in the camp of Alex- 
ander, on the banks of the Hydaspes, after the revolt 

of Harpalus. 
324 114 Timocles, the comic poet, called by Pollux x. 154. ruv 

ytvT4potv ris, continued to exhibit comedy, since he 

ridiculed the leading orators for taking bribes from 

Harpalus. 
32 1 Menandri *Opyfi : with which he was successful ; being 

in his 21st year. 
320 115 Diphilus of Sinope. 
316 116 Alexidis "Imros, 
307 118 Demetrius, the comic poet 
303 119 Anaxippus flourished. 
302 Archedicus, the comic poet, was contemporary with 

Demochares, whom he satirised. 
301 Philippides, the comic poet, ridiculed the honours paid 

to Demetrius through the influence of Stratocles the 

demagogue. 
291 122 Death of Menander. 
289 Posidippus begins to exhibit 

283 124 Sopater of Paphos still continued to exhibit comedy. He 

flourished for more than 40 years. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OSiaiM' OF THE GREEK DKA.HA. — IMITATION. — RELIGIOUS 
FEELINGS. — ^NATIONAL CHARACTER. — ERA IN NATIONAL 

>P RELIGION. — ANTHROPOMORPHISM. — CONNECTION OF 
GRECIAN ART WITH RELIGION. 

What was the origin of the Grecian drama? and 
how came it to attain to such perfection in Greece 
alone out of the whole ancient worlds and in Athens 
^one among all the states of Greece ? What was 
it in its earliest stage of existence ? By what steps 
was it fostered and developed into maturity ? What 
was its true meaning and spirit ? what its influence 
upon that nation by which it was so tenderly nur- 
tured ? What, in a word, is the history of its rise and 
decay? These are subjects of deep and living in- 
terest alike to the historian, the philosopher, and the 
poet ; and it is to questions such as these that we 
purpose to give some answer in the following pages. 
First, then, as to its origin. It is at once clear 






2 HAND BOOK OF THE GREEK DRAMA. 

that we cannot for one moment admit, with Hase 
and other writers, that the mere " love of amuse- 
ment and spectacle"* is a principle of sufficient 
depth and strength to have given birth to the 
Grecian drama. The same, too, may be said of that 
innate " love of imitation " f to which so many phi- 
losophical minds, from Plato f down to CopIeston§ in 
our own day, have been content to refer it. Nor, 
again, even if we take a wider, view of the term 
fiifirjcri9y and consider it as equivalent to the ** love 
of expression " in its broadest sense, as Aristotle || 
and almost all other authors have done, can we 
think that an adequate solution is furnished to our 
question. So neither can we assent to those who 
would regard the ancient drama as devised for the 
special purpose of ^^ moulding the national mind to 
religion and morality, by purifying and elevating 
the passions, to which it appeals so forcibly, or who, 

* Hase'8 Ancient Greeks, ch. xx. 

t ** If a love of imitation and a delight in disguising the real 
person under a mask were the basis upon -which this style of poetry- 
was raised, the drama would have been as natural and as universal 
among men as these qualities are common to their nature.'* — 
IdiiUer, Lit. of Gr., ch. xxi. 

X Plato, Rep. iii. p. 273. § Prselect. Academ., iv. 

II Poet, ch. i.: ^iroiroita 5^ Koi ^ riis rpcr/^tas iroirioiSy h-i 84 
Kwfi<p?iia Koi 8i0upa/Aj3oiroi77T(K^ .... vaacu Tvyxfi^ovaiu oZcrcu fufi'fiaus 
fh fr<nfo\ov. What Aristotle meant by the word fufiiiireis here, wiU 
be best understood by comparing the expression in chap. xxiiL, 
vcpViAkv oZv rfjs rpay^Hias Koi r^s iy r^ Trpdmur fufjLiiatws, The term 
/ii/xcta-da.', in this sense, is correctly rendered by the annotators 
" imitando exprimere.'' Donaldson, however, understands the term 
as equivalent to fiction as opposed to actual /octo. Compare Twin- 
ing's Dissertation, pp. 27. 87. 
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with Schlegel, would resolve it into ** a feeling of the 
dignity of human nature excited by the fortunes of 
the great models exhibited to us," or to our ability 
'' to trace a higher order of things impressed upon 
the ordinary current of events and secretly revealed 
in them." Still less can it be held that a mere ^^ love 
of strong emotions excited in the breast"* is an 
adequate cause of tragic pleasure." 

It is clear, to those who know anything of the 
human heart and human passions, and have also 
studied the religious character of ancient Greece, 
that H is to some far more primary and elementary 
principle of man's moral nature that we must look, 
if we would find that which in reality gave life and 
being to the drama of the Greeks. 

The truth, then, is that, ais in fact no historical 
origin can be assigned to the drama in ancient times, 
we are forced to refer it to some inherent principle of 
the human mind. The reader will already have 
anticipated our meaning, when we say that it is the 
religion of ancient Greece, as modified by the con- 
stitutional tendencies of the national and especially 
the Athenian mind, which furnishes the only satis- 
factory answer to our inquiry. 

The prominent feature of religion, as it appears in 
the earliest period of a nation's existence, is, as 
Wachsmiith calls it, a ** striving after objectivity," — 
a restless desire to portray the abstract and unseen 

• See M'Dermott's " Philosophical Enquiry into the Source of 
Pleasure derived from Tragic Representations," 1824. 
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in concrete and visible shapes and forms. Now this 
strong principle is especially characteristic of the 
more rude and uneducated ages of both national and 
individual existence. And the first idea which 
powerfully seizes upon the mind at such periods^ is 
the idea of Deity, as recognised in his attributes of 
power, goodness, and wisdom, and in the outward 
manifestations of the natural world. 

Now, if this, as a matter of fact, be true of nations 
in general, it will be found to hold good in a still 
more striking degree of the Hellenic nation. From 
the earliest times their '^ singular impatience of pure 
thought,"* their love of marvel and of fiction, to- 
gether with their lofty aspirations after the beautiful 
and the true, and the keenness of their religious 
susceptibilities, have marked out their race from the 
rest of mankind as religious and poetical in the very 
hijjhest degree. Their intense love of the fine arts 
lent a very powerful assistance to their efibrts to 
realise the unseen world ; and from being thus con- 
nected with the all-absorbing theme of religion, the 
fine arts, in their turn, received an impetus in 
Greece which was unknown elsewhere. To the 
religious principle, then, is to be ascribed the early 
])rogre8S which was made by them in poetry, in 
painting, in architecture, and in music, as being 
80 many obvious methods in which their yearning 
after the unseen Deity found its natural outward 
expression. Here, then, in that same principle 

* Donaldson's Theatre of Greeks, ch. i. 
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which peopled every wood, and fountain, and hill of 
Hellas with beings more than mortal, in the in- 
fluence of a polytheistic religion upon the Hellenic 
mind, — here do we find the key that unlocks to us 
the origin and antiquity of the Grecian drama. 
Their wide-spread anthropomorphism *, their love of 
representing the unseen Deity under the human 
form, though with features and proportions of ideal 
beauty, was the true parent of the drama. Hence 
came the earliest efibrts of the Greeks in archi- 
tecture, poetry, and music, as necessary to supply 
the personal Deity with a worthy temple, and to 
celebrate his praises in befitting strains. Hence 
Strabo says that " the whole province of poetry is 
the praise of the Gods ; "f and hence the word hymn 
(vfivoi) has retained even down to our own days 
that distinctive meaning which points out its original 
connection with religious worship. 

Poetry, then, at first, was the mere organ, or 
rather the handmaid, of religion. But of what kind 
of religion ? We shall see. In every nation J the 
religious mind passes through several successive 
stages. At first, the innate idea of a God predomi- 

* See Coleridge on the Greek Classical Poets, p. 15. (ed. 1834) : 
*' The Greets and Italians, from the earliest times to this hour, have, 
jas nations, been contradistinguished from the northern tribes by a 
more sensuous conception of the Divinity, and by a craving after a 
visible and tangible representation of Him on earth.** 

t Strabo, x. p. 468. 

^ We speak, of course, only of heathen nations. Where a revelation 
has been vouchsafed by God, a very different order of things is to 
bedis<^med. 
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nates ; next he is worshipped in his works^ that is^ in 
the visible objects of nature ; polytheism is the next 
stage in the religious development of the national 
belief; then^ as intelligence advances^ and as the 
laws of nature begin to be understood, the mind 
ascends from a worship of the objects of nature to the 
worship of those powers which direct its course : and 
the step from the worship of powers of a material 
kind to that of powers of a spiritual kind is easy 
and obvious. " In the earlier periods of Grecian 
polytheism, the former worship prevailed ; the latter 
at a subsequent period. The early deities of Hel- 
lenic worship are the children of earth, and sky, and 
ocean. In a word, the Saturnian gods of the elder 
mythology are the deified powers of nature ; while 
in the mythology of the later poets and philosophers, 
it is spiritual power that rules the world from tlie 
top of Olympus, and the inferior deities are the 
spiritual faculties of man personified and embellished. 
• • • . Anthropomorphism takes the place of 
a deification of nature ; the popular gods are invested 
with personality, and have a common origin with 
their worshippers ; they are born, bred, and nursed 
like men, but immortal still. They preside over 
each department of nature, and each province of 
art. Dis rules over the abodes of the departed, 
Posidon over the ocean, Zeus over the land and sky. 
One divinity wakes into life the olive and the corn ; 
another has charge of the vine. One guides the day, 
from his chariot with golden wheels ; a sister deity 
walks in brightness througii the sky by night* A 
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ibuntala in the shade^ a brook leaping down the 
hills ; a sequestered vale fringed with trees, a lonely 
mountain walled in with savage rocks, — each is the 
residence of a god. The arts, too, have their patron 
deities. Phoebus Apollo inspires the poet and the 
^rtist ; the Muses, daughters of Memory and Zeus, 
fire the bosom from the golden urn of truth ; Ares 
hits power in war ; a divinity presides over agricul- 
ture, the work of the weaver, the flocks of the shep- 
herd, and every art of life." * Every nation, city, 
and family, has its peculiar god — its Zeus, its 
Athena, or its Hera ; but all are not of equal might, 
and One is king over all, though subject himself to 
the supreme power of unalterable Destiny or Fate."t 
This, then, it would seem, is the stage of national 
existence and religious belief during which a nation's 
poetry is exclusively devoted to the service of re- 
ligion. And it was precisely during this period in 
Grecian history that the drama rose into importance 
and flourished most vigorously ; just as it is from the 
era of the sophists and of the school of irreligious 
freethinkers who broke up the system of national 
faith at Athens, in order to introduce deities of a 
more subtle and philosophic kind, J that we may date 
the decay and downfal of Grecian religion and 
Grecian poetry alike. 

* Parker on Religion, ch. v. 

f Herod, i. 91. r^v irfTpwfjLdvrfy fxolpoM ^dvyardv i<m iLTotpvydtiv Kot 
0€^, See Baehr*8 remarks on this subject, Comment. 12. ; and com- 
pile -ZEsch. Prom. Vinct. 515 — 518. (Dind.) 

J See the chapter on Euripides, below. 
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. We have already mentioned the sister arts o^ 
music, architecture, and painting, as constituting^ 
together with poetry, the handmaids of religion in 
Greece. We have also seen how closely religion 
was interwoven with the very life of the Greek, 
But, in any inquiry into the origin of the Grecian 
drama, it would be scarcely fair to take no notice of 
another cause which concurred to produce it. We 
mean, of course, the social character of the national 
mind, and especially its gay and joyous disposition, 
its power of sympathy, and the exquisiteness of its 
taste for refined and intellectual pleasure. These 
found their fullest development and satisfaction in 
the splendour of those religious festivals which 
brought the nation together at stated periods of the 
year. ** Gay and brilliant as the over-arching skies, 
the Greeks, from the first dawn of civilisation, had 
loved to meet together for festal enjoyment — the 
dance, the song, the games. Nature, prodigal in 
all things to these her darling children, had implanted 
in them so exquisite a taste and so great mental 
activity, that the intellectual occupation and excite- 
ment which give durability and soul to pleasure 
were indispensable even amidst the throng and 
tumult of their gayest assemblies. Joyousness was 
acceptable to the gods; and joyous sports charac- 
terised all the festivals which the gods had instituted 
while on earth, in their tender sympathy with human 
enjoyment. The god being propitiated by prayer 
and sacrifice, man rested from his labours, and the 
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holiday was kept with gaiety and animation."* 
There was an sofyrqy which was celebrated with the 
song and the dance ; and even when this rude and 
primitive form of the festival was raised into the 
greater solemnity of a religious spectacle, these more 
dignified and refined assemblies still retained their 
characteristic gaiety and cheerfulness. And especially 
was this the case with the susceptible Athenians, in 
whose breasts the religious element and the sense of 
the beautiful prevailed with so much greater vigour 
than in those of their Dorian brethren, thus leading 
them proportionably to consecrate to the love and 
worship of God the best and fairest productions of 
art and genius. It was doubtless in a spirit, not of 
reproof, but of refined sympathy, that St. Paul, at a 
far later period of history than that to which we 
now refer, alluded 'to the religious tendencies of the 
Athenian mind, when he spoke to the assembly on 
the Hill of Marsf ; and it was this peculiar feature of 
the national character which developed the drama at 
Athens to an extent unknown in the other cities of 
Greece. 

* Hase's Ancient Greeks, ch. yiii. 

t Acts ZTii. And compare the remarks of Conybeare and 
HowBon, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 406. and note. 
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CHAP. II. 

EPIC, LTRTC, AND DRAMATIC POETRY OP GREECE. THE 

RHAPSODISTS ORIGIN OP THE LATTER PROM THE 

WORSHIP OP BACCHUS. — DORIC PORH OP TRAGEDY. — 
WORSHIP OP APOLLO. — THE DITHYRAMB. — WORSHIP 
OF BACCHUS. — LYRICAL DRAMA. 

The highest energies of the Grecian mind, as we 
have said, were devoted to the worship of the gods 
from the very earliest times. At first, doubtless, 
this worship consisted, as Miiller remarks *, " chiefly 
in mute inotions of the body and symbolical gestures, 
and in broken ejaculations expressive of the inward 
feelings of the worshippers." The first outpourings 
of poetry were simple songs, which supplied these 
same excited feelings with a more appropriate form 
of expression. Songs, relating to the various seasons 
of the year at which each festival occurred, gave a 
natural expression to the religious feelings which 
these seasons called forth, — the periods of the harvest 
and the vintage being celebrated by songs of joy and 
gladness, while the rites of Demeter and Cora, and 
possibly of Dionysus, falling in the winter, as 
naturally suggested, in a worship mainly directed to 
the phenomena of outward nature, the song of 
wailing and lamentation for the departed brightness 

* Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. iii. 
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and splendour of summer days. These, at first, 
were sung wildly and irregularly, as also were the 
glad hyraenseal, and the paean of Apollo, and the 
moumfid threnos, and the dii^e called by the name 
of Linus. It is uncertain how far they were extem- 
porised, and how far they consisted of a traditional 
form of words. One form of expression, which the 
worship of the gods more especially employed, was 
that of the dance ; and the chorus, of which we shall 
hear so much hereafter, so far from having anything 
to do with music, was originally the level space set 
apart in towns for sacred dances and other public 
festivities.* By a common figure of speech, the 
term was afterwards applied to the body of youths 
and maidens who, hand in hand, performed their 
graceful and expressive dance round the citharist. 
The latter, seated in the midst, sang some lay of the 
gods or heroes, accompanying himself upon the cithara 
or phorminz, and was said *^to begin the song 
and the dance," f because the chorus danced in concert 
with his measures, regulating their gestures and 
motions in accordance with the subject of the song. 
A choral dance of this kind, such, for instance, as 
that described by Homer as worked b^ Vulcan upon 
the shield of Achilles, was in fact a kind of hypor- 
cheme ; .that is, one in which the action described by 

* Xop6s is, etymologically, the same word as x^/^^* Hence the 
Homeric expression Acia(yctv x^P^* to leyel or prepare a place for 
dancing ; and x^P^^^c ^^'^» to join the dance : and hence cities 
haying spacious squares are called chp^x'^pot, 

f fM\irris i^dpx^ty. Hom. D. xviiL 606. 
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the 8ong was at the same time outwardly expressed 
with mimic gestures by certain individuals^ who came 
forward for that purpose from the body of the chorus. 
This description of choral dance^ though probably in 
early times it was very generally in use, never occurs 
in later periods, except in connection with the worship 
of Apollo ; and to it we shall have occasion to return 
hereafter. 

We have mentioned the citharist, and the lays 
which he sang at the festivals of the gods when 
seated in the midst of the choral troop, as affording 
the earliest vestiges of the choral element of the Greek 
drama. To trace the rise of the other element, the 
dialogue, our readers must now transfer themselves 
in mind from the worship of the gods to the feasts 
in the halls of the nobles of the Homeric times. 
They will remember, especially in the Odyssey, 
frequent mention being made of the 0elo9 aoLBosy or 
** divine minstrel," who so often charmed the ear of the 
banqueters by the singing, or rather the recitation, of 
lays of gods or heroes. ** Though possessing less 
authority than the priests .... still, as servants of 
the Muses, and dedicated to their pure and innocent 
worship, the minstrels were held in peculiar esteem*, 
and always held an important post at every festal 
banquet ; for the song and the dance were the chief 

* Thofl Ulysses, at the massacre of the suitors, respects the 
person of Phemins their ioiUs QOdyss, viii. 479. and xxiL 
344.); and it was to his faithful minstrel that Agamemnon en- 
trasted his wife daring his expedition against Troy, (fldytt, iii. 
267.) 
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ornaments of the^east, and were reckoned the highest 
pleasure by the nobles of the Homeric age." * The 
songs or lays which they sang were the first rudi- 
ments of the epos^ the connection of which with the 
tragic dialogue we shall afterwards have occasion to 
explain. 

The connection, then, between epic poetry and 
the banquets of the nobles, was of very ancient date 
in Greece ; and, from being made so much a part of 
their social life, the epos lasted down to a period 
much more recent than the Trojan war, and only 
perished with the downfal of the ancient monar- 
chies. The spirit of epic poetry was strictly monar- 
chical, and wholly opposed to the enthusiastic spirit 
of civil freedom which in aftertimes became the 
master principle of the Hellenic mind. " It is clear," 
observes Miiller, **that the Homeric poems were 
intended for the especial gratification of princes, not 
of republican communities . . • • and though Homer 
flourished some centuries later than the heroic age, 
which- appeared to him like some distant and mar- 
vellous world, from which the race of man had 
degenerated both in bodily strength and courage, 
yet the constitutions of the different states had not 
undergone any essential alteration, and the royal 
families, which are celebrated in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, still ruled in Greece and in the colonies of 
Asia Minor. To these princes the minstrels naturally 
turned^ for the purpose of making them acquainted 

• Miiller, Literature of Greece, ch. iv. 
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mtA tlie i c iMj i m of iliexr fixeEKkos; mad whikt the 
pcide of tliese deKendanfes of h e i uea was flaUteied^ 
epic poetry became Ae insaiuKiit of die most 
▼arioos instmctioii, aad was adapted ezdusiYely to 
the nobles of that age."* * 

But the recital of efac poetry was customary, at 
least as early as the time of Homo; aot onlv at the 
feasts of the noUes, but ako at those poetical con- 
tests whidi formed part of the pfoceedings at public 
festiTaki Those who entered diese poetical contests 
were called rhapsadists (ptrfr^Soi),^ a term which 
seems gradoally to haTe superseded the Homeric 
name of bards (ooiBoi), As the tarn itself denotes, 
these rfaiqisodists recited c<mtinuous portions of their 
epic lays with an even and continuous flow, though 
probably in a sonorous redtative approaching to a 
high-pitched chaunt, with some simple and expressive 
modulations of the voice, and without any musical 
accompaniment4 The poems which these rhapso- 
dists recited were doubtless partly their own, and 
partly borrowed from traditional sources; but in 
either case, as the use of letters had not yet been in* 

♦ Miiller, Literature of Greece, ch. iv. f Ibid. 

X The phorminx was used in the introdaction (wafioKii), and 
mereljr served to give to the voice the necessary pitch. ** In the 
present day,** says Miiller, *' the heroic lays of the Servians, who 
have most faithfully retained their original character, are delivered 
in an elevated tone of voice by wandering minstrels, after a few in- 
troductory notes, for which the gurla, a stringed instrument of the 
simplest construction, is employed." — Lit of Greece, ch. iv. This 
description is identical with that which a great noble of the Homeric 
Age In Greece would give of a rhapsodi al recitation of his own 
dsy. 
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troduced, they must have been entirely lecited from 
memory. It is almost needless to add that their 
recitation, from first to last^ was chaunted in hexa-* 
meter verse, since that was the only regular form 
assumed by poetry, whether of the epic or of the 
lyric school, until at least the 7th century B.o. 

But while the lays of bards and rhapsodlsts were 
thus cheering the festive halls of princes and nobles, 
and laying the foundation of the tragic dialogue, a 
parallel development was taking place in the lyric 
chorus ; and of this it is time to take notice. We 
have already shown that the dance, and not singing 
or music, was the province of the chorus, and that 
the latter was always connected, from the earliest 
ages, with the worship of the gods, and especially of 
Apollo. Now, at all events in historic times, Apollo 
was the distinctive god of the Dorian race ; and ac- 
cordingly it was in the Doric states of Greece that 
the chorus first assumed a position of importance. 
Apollo was at the same time also the god of music 
and the god of war. The leading feature of a Dorian 
state was its military organisation. To this end 
every separate portion of the system was made to 
contribute ; to it all education and every civil insti- 
tution were referred ; and accordingly we find that, 
among the Dorians, the chorus too was intimately 
connected with it. " The Dorians' chorus was com- 
posed of the same persons who formed their battle 
array. The best dancers and the best fighters were 
called by the same name (TrpvXsss); the back rows in 
each were called the light-armed (yjnXeis); and the 
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figures of the dance were called by the same name as 
the evolutions of the army." * This Doric chorus, 
then, whose motions in honour of Apollo were ac- 
companied by the lyre, was the parent of the choral 
element of the Grecian drama. But its style and 
expression was not always uniform and unvaried. 
On the contrary, it employed three different kinds of 
choral dance, each of which was expressive of a dif- 
ferent feeling, namely, the Pyrrhic^ the Gymno^ 
pcediCf and the Ilyporcheme. Of these the two former 
were, originally at least, more of a gymnastic than 
of a mimetic or expressive character, while the 
latter, as its name implies, was a dance expressing, 
by appropriate gestures, the words of the poem to 
which it was an accompaniment. When, however, 
the worship of Dionysus was introduced at a later 
period, a mimic spirit was infused into the two former 
dances also ; and thus eventually the rapid motions 
of the Pyrrhic, the staid and stately gymnopaedic, 
and the vivid hyporcheme, were developed respec- 
tively into the three corresponding dances of scenic 
poetry, the satiric, the stately Emmeleia of tragedy, 
and the comic. 

But if the chorus was originally devoted to the 
worship of Apollo, how are we to account for its 
connection in later times with that of the Dionysus 
or Bacchus of Athens and the Ionian race ? We 
shall see. The Dorians, when they conquered any 
country, introduced the worship of their own gods, 

* Diet of Greek and Roman Antiq., Art. *\Clionis." See also 
Muller's Dorians, iii. 12. § 10., iv. 6. § 4. 
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but endeavoured at the same time to unite it with 
the religion which they found established in their 
settlements. Thus, even Apollo was not originally 
one of the Dorian gods, but a deity of the Achssan 
race, on whose settlements in Laconia they had 
seized. And just as they naturalised Apollo by 
identifying him with one of their ancestral deities, 
80 also they acted in the case of Dionysus. And as 
at Sparta they adored Apollo and a sister deity of a 
cognate name*, just so the ancient Pelasgi in Greece 
and Italy worshipped two equivalent deities under 
the titles of Helios and Selene t> while their de- 
scendants, at a more recent period, adored the very 
same powers of nature under the names of Dionysus 
or Bacchus, and Deo or Demeter. The former of 
these was the sun-god, the latter the moon : viewed 
in another light, the former was the god of fertility 
and generation, and hence of the vine; the latter 
represented the fertile earth, from which the vine 
sprang up. By a further stretch of poetical inven- 
tion, the sphere of his influence was enlarged, not 
only in heaven and on earth, but also in the lower 
world ; hence comes the double, and apparently con- 
flicting, character of his worship, which we shall 
hereafter have to notice. " Bacchus, the bright and 
merry god, is also the superintendent of the black 
Orphic rites. The god of life, he is also the god of 

• Probably Apella ; see Miiller's Dorians, ii. ch. 9. § 2. and notes. 

f •HAiOf and ScA^vt; are connected, like SXij and Sylva ; Sol and 
(Se) Luna are the same vords under another form. — Doncddaoi^ 
Greek Theatre, p. 14. note. 

C 
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death. The god of light, he is also the ruling power 
in the nether regions." * 

Such being the double character of Dionysus him- 
self, it is not surprising to find that his worship ex- 
hibited a similar double form. As the god of light 
and life, he was worshipped with mirth and revelry, 
while as an infernal deity his sufferings were loudly 
and impressively bewailed. The worship of such a 
deity must of necessity have been one of mimic ex- 
pression ; and so, ** if the sun and the ever-revolving 
lights of heaven were fit emblems and suggestions of 
a heavenly deity, the circling dance of Sileni and 
satyrs round the blazing altar was an obvious copy 
of the original symbols, and an equally apt repre- 
sentation below. The Sileni, or deities of the running 
streams, were the appropriate companions of the 
god, as types of the productive and life-giving ele- 
ment of water, while the satyrs were grotesque 
representations of the original worshippers of the 
god himself, dressed up fantastically in the skin of 
the goat, which they had sacrificed upon his altar as 
a welcome offering. 

Such, then, was the elementary worship of Diony- 
sus or Bacchus ; and when we remember that the 
dances of Bacchus, as well as those of Apollo, were 
military fj and to some extent gymnastic J, we see at 
once how readily the two separate pairs of deities 
became united at Sparta, and how the worship of 
the one became to some extent merged in that of 

' * Donaldson, Greek Theatre, ch.ii. p. 15. 
f Strabo, p. 466. } Pans, ill 13. 7. 
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the other. The choral poetry used in the worship 
of Dionysus among the Ionian race was called the 
dithyramb. It was a wild and enthusiastic strain^ 
.of a melancholy cast, as may be guessed from the 
/act that it was accompanied by the flute ; and the 
subject of it, according to the consent of the best 
authorities * , was invariably the birth and misfor- 
tunes of the infant Bacchus. This choral song the 
Dorians seized on as a connecting link between the 
two religious, when they adopted the worship of the 
Ionian Dionysus. 

It is with this mysterious dithyramb, of which 
we know so little, that the earliest efforts of tragedy 
are connected. Arion, who so far improved the 
former that he is even said to have been its author, 
is called by the father of history "the inventor of 
the tragic style." f This expression itself is certainly 
vague and undefined enough ; the best solution, pro- 
bably, is that suggested by Dr. Donaldson, who sug- 
gests that by the rparfiKos rpoiros is meant the in- 
troduction of satyrs (called adrvpoiy rkvpoc, and 
Tpdrfoi) into the dithyramb ; a step which brought it 
nearer to the confines of tragedy. An approximation 
to it was also made by the lyric drama, which took 
the sufferings of Bacchus as its theme, and was 
danced by the cyclic chorus, though it was accom- 
panied by the lyre instead of the flute, and substi- 
tuted staid measures and regular action for the wild 

♦ Flato, de Leg. iii. 700. B. : Aiopiaov yhwis . . . dt$ipafi€os 
\ty6fJi€vos, 

f Herod. L 23. : rpceyucov rphrov t^phr^s, 

C2 
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and impressive moyements of the elder Bacchic 
poetry. After a time the subject of Bacchus was 
dropped, and the lays of other heroes were intro- 
duced in its stead, so that in course of time the di- 
thyramb and the lyric drama may be supposed to 
have coalesced. 

How, then, did this lyrical drama differ from 
tragedy itself? As we learn from Athenaeus*, it 
had no regular actors (viro/cpiTal)^ as distinct from 
the chorus. But if so, then why was it called a 
drama? Because it was mimetic, and contained the 
first rudiments of action. A comparison of certain 
passages of Homer satisfactorily shows us that the 
leader or exarchus of this chorus held a very marked 
and important post, and that he not only led off the 
dance itself, but began the song or lamentation with 
which it was accompanied. The exarchus of the 
dithyramb, too, recited the ode in the first person ; 
the chorus danced round the blazing altar to the tune 
of his song ; and before the song began, he played a 
voluntary or prelude, called irpooifitov or <f>pol/Miovy — 
the very same term which was applied to his leading 
dance as exarchus. We are now in a position to 
understand the remark of Aristotle f^ and of Plato 
too, that tragedy was at first autoschediastic (t. e. 
that it employed extempore effusions), and that it 
was commenced by those who led off the dithyramb ; 
the coryphaeus or exarchus relating short fables in 
gesture or language, or in both, by way of prelude, 

• xiy. p. 630. C. t Poet. ch. iv. 
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and afterwards accompanying the song with corre- 
sponding mimicry. This prelude, it may be here 
observed, returns, though in an altered form, at a 
more advanced period of dramatic art, in the pro- 
logues of explanatory narrative addressed to the 
spectators in the dramas of Euripides.* 

• See below, ch. viii. 
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CHAP. III. 

KISE OF TROCHAIC AND IAMBIC POETRY. — UNION OP 
DORIAN CHORAL POETRY AND THE DITHYRAMB. — RISE 
OP THE DIALOGUE. — GNOMIC POETS. — THE CHORAL 
ELEMENT AND THE DIALOGUE UNITED BY THESPIS. 

We have already mentioned the monarchical ten- 
dency of the Homeric poems^ and their accommodation 
to that political state of things which lingered In 
Greece^ as a tradition of the old heroic tlmes^ so late 
as the commencement of the 7 th century. The 
republican movement of this period, extending alike 
over Ionian and Dorian nations, not only deprived 
the ancient princes and royal families of their here- 
ditary privileges, but also exercised a very marked 
influence on the character of the national poetry. . But 
another feature should also be mentioned : " Of all 
the forms In which poetry can appear," says Miiller, 
" the Homeric poems possess In the highest degree 
what In modem times would be called objectivity; 
that Is, a complete abandonment of the mind to the 
object, without any intervening consciousness of the 
situation or circumstances of the subject or, in other 
words, of the individual himself." * This feature was 
henceforth to be reversed In Greece. The ancient 
epic was far from being In favour with those who 

♦ Literature of Greece, ch. iv. 
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yearned for liberty, as having a tendency to keep the 
mind too steadily fixed in contemplation of the former 
generation of heroes. Cotemporary, therefore, with 
the first movements of republicanism, the poet, who 
in the epos was completely lost in his lofty subject, 
comes forth before the people as a man, with thoughts 
and objects of his own ; and gives a free vent to the 
struggling emotions of his soul in poetry of a different 
kind, more suited to the events of everyday life. 

This style of poetry was that which is known as 
iambic. It was originated by an Ionian poet, and 
among citizens of a state just rejoicing in the dawn 
of liberty. While the livelier and tenderer emotions 
of the hem found their fit expression in the elegy, 
which sprang into being about the same period, the 
more vigorous feelings of indignant invective were 
wedded by Archilochus* of Paros to the iambic 
metre, as combining together in the best proportions 
the gravity of poetic diction with the plain lan- 
guage of common life. Henceforth, as might be ex- 
pected, the iambic measure prevailed, f But though 
the epos as a living style had passed away, still the 
exclusive sway which it had exercised over the 
Hellenic mind in early times was never wholly 
effaced, so that even in the works of the tragredians 
of the 5th century we can trace an epic and 
Homeric tone. The dramatic poets still continued 

♦ " Archilocham Pario rabies armavit iambo." — Hon. Ars Poet. 

t It was a modification of the trochaic See Arist Poet. ch. iv. : 
\4^fws Hh ytyofityris avr^ ij tplcis th oIkuov fierpoy cSf>€* fid\iara y^ 
Kmrucbv T»y /lerpuv rh lafi€eioy i<rrL 

C4 
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to develope the characters of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, though they put into their mouths a more 
homely and sententious style, and lowered them j&om 
lofty ideals and poetical conceptions into real and 
energising personages.* 

The subject of lyric poetry as such scarcely falls 
within the scope of our inquiry ; one or tw^o obser- 
vations upon it, however, are necessary here. It 
would seem to have been characterised by a deeper 
and more impassioned feeling and more impetuous 
tone, than the iambic poetry of Archilochus and his 
followers ; and its effect was heightened by the addi- 
tion of the dance, and by appropriate vocal and 
instrumental music. The lyric poetry of the ^olian 
tribes was almost entirely subjective: it expressed 
the thoughts and feelings of a single mind ; and it 
was recited by a single individual, who accompanied 
himself upon the lyre. But among the Dorian 
tribes the case was far different. At an early period, 
as we said above, it was wedded to the chorus, and 
is, therefore, always known as choral, not as lyric 
poetry. Instead of the individual character of the 
^olian lyric poetry, the choral poetry of the Dorians 
allied itself with objects of public and general in- 
terest, such as religious festivals, the celebration of 
the gods or heroes of Greece, or of such citizens as 
had gained high renown among their countrymen for 



* Thas the Agamemnon of .dSschylas and the Ajax of Sophocles 
are very different characters from what they respectively appear in 
Homer. 
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noble deeds and virtuous conduct. As we have 
already shown, it was consecrated from a very early 
period to the worship of Apollo; but at a later 
period^ when the traditional lays of antiquity ceased 
to delight, and the people in the ardour of their 
enthusiasm demanded new songs more completely 
expressive of their human feelings, the Dorian poetry 
assumed a double form ; and the union of the sacred 
song and dance, which we described at length in a 
former chapter, became divorced from the school of 
Alcman, Stesichorus, and Simonides. With this 
latter school we have no concern; and we must 
content ourselves, therefore, with referring such of 
oar readers as wish for further information to the 
very full and satisfactory account of it which is 
^ven by Miiller in his ** Literature of Greece,** 
chap. 14., and also in his *^ Dorians," b. iv. ch. 7. 

Meantime the Dorian choral poetry, as we showed 
in the previous chapter, united the worship of 
Dionysus with that of Apollo, and employed the 
dithyramb as its chief medium of expression. The 
leader of the dithyramb came by degrees not only 
to recite a prelude, but to maintain with the rest of 
the chorus a rude kind of dialogue. This, probably, 
at first was but an extempore effusion of wit, either 
grave or sportive, according to the twofold character 
of the god himself, to which we have already 
alluded. Such were the rudiments of the dialogue 
in its earliest infancy. 

In order, however, to ascertain the actual steps by 
which it grew into its full proportions, and became 
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such as we meet with it in the existing works of the 
Greek tragedians, we must for a time return to the 
payfr^Soly of whom mention was made in the preceding 
chapter. 

Before the heroic ages had fairly passed away, 
the warlike lays of Homer, sung at festivals by 
the rhapsodists, were succeeded in their turn by the 
gnomic and didactic poetry of Hesiod — a nearer 
approach to the subjects of every-day life. As the 
moral sentiment increased, we cannot doubt that the 
musical accompaniment was gradually laid aside; 
and when this was done, no step was easier than to 
exchange the lofty hexameter, as was done in the 
time of Archilochus, for a metre better adapted to 
the expression of maxims and apophthegms. The^ 
metre adopted was at first the trochaic; but afterwards 
this was superseded by the iambic*, as being far 
better adapted to action and feeling than its pre- 
decessor, of which it was, in fact, a very simple 
variation. Like the old hexameters, these trochaic 
and iambic verses were written for recitation ; and 
w.e are told by Athenaeusf that they were recited 
in public, and acted also. As the profession of a 
rhapsode was popular and profitable, the numbers of 
the body increased ; and when many of them were 
present at a time, it was an obvious improvement to 
assign to several rhapsodes the several portions of 
one poem, so that the whole poem was often recited 

• This metre is called by Aristotle (Poet. ch. iv.) vdifTuv yL&Kifrra 
\€KTtK6v, See note above, p. 23. 
f xiv. p. 620. C 
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at a single feast. Here was a still nearer approxi- 
mation to the tragic dialogue ; for, in the case of an 
epic poem like the Iliad, "if one rhapsode recited 
the speech of Achilles, in the first book, and anothei^ 
that of Agamemnon, we may be sure that they per- 
formed their parts with all the action of stage- 
players." * 

That the verses of the gnomic poets were the in- 
termediate step between the school of Hesiod and of 
the tragedians themselves, and afforded a model t6 
the iambic writers of the succeeding age, is a fact 
which is established by the paraphrases of Theognis, 
Archilochus, and others, quoted by Donaldson and 
other writers as occurring in -Sschylus and Sopho- 
cles. The same sentiments are frequently repeated, 
and often in almost the self-same words. The ex** 
archus or leader of the dithyramb, as is clear from 
Aristotle % employed the trochaic tetrameter as the 
vehicle of his speech; he was, therefore, to all 
intents and purposes a rhapsode, and fell short of 
being a real actor {inro/cptTtis) in the strictest sense 
only from carrying on no regular dialogue. Now it 
is observed by Aristotle, that " tragedy arose from 
the exarchi of the dithyramb." J But the dithyramb 
contained in it the twofold elements of recitation and 
of gnomic poetry, which had long been approaching 
the form of a regular dialogue, and readily united 
with the Dionysian goat-song, which had already 

♦ Donaldson Greek. Theatre, p. 33., ed. 1836. 

t See Poet ch. y'l, 

J iirb r&p i^apx6yro9y rhy ii${>pafjil8oy, — Poet. ch. iv. 
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assumed, as we have shown above, the form of a lyric 
tragedy. " The two parts were ripe for a more 
intimate connection ; each of them had within itself 
the seeds of an unborn drama, and they only needed 
blending in order to be complete." * 

Thespis, of the Attic demus of Icarius, is the 
person who is traditionally reported to have united 
these two elements together. It is possible, indeed, 
that the name of Thespis may not, after all, denote 
a real personage, as it is the usual Homeric epithet 
of the bard f^ and may, therefore, only point to the 
acDdic or rhapsodic origin of tragedy. But if this be 
not the case, in other words, if Thespis really lived, 
it is to him that all antiquity ascribes the important 
office. His birth-place was an ancient seat of the 
worship of Dionysus ; and he was one of the Dia- 
crians who supported the faction of Pisistratus. 
The Diacrians had succeeded to the religious and 
political ties of the caste of JEgicores, or old Pelas- 
gian goat-herds, who worshipped their patron deity 
Dionysus with the sacrifice of goats. The ^gicores, 
at an early period, were reduced to a condition of 
vassalage by their Ionian conquerors; but in the 
course of time, as the spirit of freedom increased, 
they gained the full privileges of citizens. Emanci- 
pated from political degradation, they naturally as- 
cribed their delivery to their patron deity Dionysus 
or Bacchus, and worshipped him under the title of 



* Donaldson, Greek Theatre, p. 35. No argament could be more 
eoBcfaiaiTe. t ^^^^^ iioiZSif, 
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Eleutherus.* From that day forth the god became 
the object of peculiar honour' among the Athenian 
commons; it was therefore both politically and 
religiously the interest of Pisistratus to foster the 
Bacchic worship. Now the dithyramb and the Dorian 
choral worship had been introduced into Attica at 
an earlier period by command of the Delphic oracle f ; 
and the recitation of epic poems was of old an esta- 
blished custom at Brauron in Attica, where, at the 
noisy and mirthful festival of the Brauronia J, rhap- 
sodes came forward in succession^ and recited verses 
in honour of Bacchus. 

Hence, then, we can see how easily and naturally 
the worship of Bacchus, with its Dorian accompani- 
ment of choral dance and song, allied itself with the 
rhapsodic recitations in Attica. The political cir- 
cumstances connected with the ascendancy of Pisis- 
tratus doubtless gave a powerful impetus to both 
elements, and especially to the latter ; and Thespis, 
who was both an actor and a rhapsodist, is the person 
whose name (as we said above) has come down to us 
as the author of the important union of the twofold 
element. Appearing himself as an actor, he could 
scarcely have confined himself to mere narration ; the 
majestic simplicity and heroic grandeur of the old 
epic style was now a bygone thing; the iambic 
metre demanded something more homely, more phi- 
losophic, more true to nature. Accordingly, what 

♦ The same as Liber, the Free-er. 

f See Faasan. i. 2. 5. 

X Arist Paz, 874. and Schol. 
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more obvious than to address his speeches to the 
chorus^ of which he was the leader, and which, by 
means of its coryphaei, could sustain a sort of dialogue 
with him? It is possible that these speeches may- 
have been at first extemporised, as is distinctly 
asserted by Aristotle*, when we consider the rude 
nature of the company who were gathered at the 
festival to be amused as well as to be instructed, and 
the ready wit of the Ionian race in matters which 
lay so near to the national heart ; but it is almost 
certain that these offhand effusions must speedily 
have given way to something of a more fixed and 
settled form, and that the dialogue before long must 
have been composed and committed to memory, f 

♦ Poet. ch. iv. 

t A further question, with respect to the plays of Thespis, has 
btten started in modern times, as to whether their real character was 
satiric or not The former opinion has been maintained by no less 
an authority than that of Bentley himself, who gives it as his opinion 
that the plays of Thespis were all of a ludicrous kind, and that 
Phrynichus and -Sischylus were the first introducers of grave and 
lofty subjects on the stage. But the voice of antiquity is decidedly 
against such an opinion, so far as it can be ascertained ; and the 
arguments adduced in its refutation by Dr. Donaldson are complete. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE EARLIEST GREEK TRAGEDIANS. — THESPIS— CHCERILUS, 
— ^PRATINAS. — PHRYNICHUS. — THE SATYRIC DRAMA. 

It is now time that we should say something con- 
cerning those tragedians at Athens whose early 
efforts paved the way for the tragedy of JEschylus 
and Sophocles. It is agreed on all hands, as we 
said in the last chapter, that* Thespis was the first 
who was acknowledged as a tragedian at Athens. 
We may not, indeed, be able to go so far as to assert 
with Horace, that tragedy before his time was ab- 
solutely " unknown," any more than we can accept 
as true the account which states that the poems or 
plays of Thespis were carried about the country in 
rustic waggons*, — a fact which, however true it may 
be of the earliest efforts of comedy, as we shall 
hereafter see, is incompatible with the ascertained 
origin of tragedy, and with the dances executed by 
the dithyrambic chorus round the altar of Bacchus. 
But we cannot reject the unanimous testimony of 
both Greek and Latin authorities, who are explicit 

* ** Ignotum tragicse genus invenisse camoense * 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Qoffi canerent agerentque penmcti fsecibus ora.** 

Ars Poet L 275. 

The emendation of Bentley, who purposes to read "qui" for 
" qu»/* is worth consideration. 
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in stating that Thespis of Icarius^ the Diacrian 
partisan and supporter of Pisistratus, first caused 
tragedy to become a drama properly so called, 
although we have on the other side even the great 
name of Bentley, who argues, in his Dissertations* on 
the letters of Phalaris, that some efforts were made 
in the tragic art before his time. 

In the first place the Arundel marble, whose 
antiquity carries us up to the year B.C. 260, declares 
that Thespis was the first f who gave being to 
tragedy. Next, the epigram of Dioscorides ex- 
pressly asserts of tragedy, that it was the device of 
Thespis :( ; and another ancient epigram is preserved, 
which runs as follows : — 

KUfiiiTcus Pfophs KcuyoTOfiwy x<^tTas. 

From this we learn not only that Thespis was the 
earliest tragedian, but also that tragedy in his day 
was a new entertainment to the people. To these 
testimonies we may add that of Plutarch §, who says 
that ** Thespis and his school began to call tragedy 
into existence." And if further evidence be needed, 
we have that of Clemens of Alexandria to the same 

* pp. 165—180. 

t 1. 465. : 'A9' oZ ©eViris 6 itowtt^s .... irpwros ts Ka\ i^l^a^c. 
The word vpuros is not in the printed edition ; but it is legible on the 
marble. 

j: eeVirtSos cSpcjua tovto. The epigram is printed at length at the 
commencement of Stanley's edition of ^schylos. 

§ itpxofi4vafy ray irepl &4<nny ffSij r^y rpaytfiBlay Kiyfty, — Pint. 
Vit Solon. 
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efieot, who calls him the ^^ deviser of tragedy/'* 
and of Athenaeus, who manifestly alludes to Thespis 
when he states that tragedy *' had its origin in the 
loarian dance," f and in mentioning the early tragic 
poets, thus enumerates them, *^ Thespis, Pratinas, 
Cratinus (Carcinus?), and Phrynichus," and adds, 
that they were called dancers {ofyxrftmKol), " because 
of the great use which they made of dancing in 
their choruses. "f Now, it is obvious to remark that, 
if Athenseus had known of any earlier tragedian, he 
would have mentioned him. Suidas, moreover, 
distinctly asserts § that ^^ Phrynichus was the scholar 
of Thespis, who first introduced tragedy ; " and it is 
admitted by Bentley — and with great force, we think 
— that it is incredible that the belief of his first in- 
venting tragedy should so universally have obtained 
in the ancient world, if the tragedies of any earlier 
author had been extant 

Having established this point, the next step Is to 
consider in what sense we can allow Thespis to have 
been the first tragedian, or, in other words, what is 
the precise extent to which he altered and improved 
upon the traditionary form as it came into his hands. 
Even Plato himself admits that tragedy in some 
sense is of a far more ancient date than the six|h 
century B.C. " Tragedy," he says, " has of old 
been located here, and began not, as mien imagine, 

* Strom, i. : intvSiifft rpoy^Oay. 

t p. 40. 

t p. 22. id. Compare the words of Aristotle, Poet ch. 5. 

§ In Toce 9c<nris. 
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from Phrynichus and Thespis ; but, if you will con- 
sider it, you will find it to have been an invention of 
this city, and at a very early date." * In the earlier 
chapters of this volume we have endeavoured to 
show the limitations under which we can accept this 
statement as true ; and we have already stated that 
it was under Thespis that a union took place between 
the two elements of Greek tragedy, and that the 
dramatic form began to develope itself. The follow- 
ing are the steps which would seem to have been 
made by him in advance of his predecessors. Up to 
this time the diflPerent coryphaei had at most kept 
up an extempore dialogue among themselves.; but 
Thespis, we are told, introduced an actor for the 
purpose of relieving the chorus.t This actor J was 
called \nroKpvT7]9y because he answered {virsfcpi^ 
vsTo) or corresponded with the songs of the chorus. 
The invention of masks, too (though assigned by 

* Plato, Minos, chap. xyL 321. : — ri Se rpaytp^la iffrl vtOiouhy iv" 
Bi^€^ ovx ctfs oXoyrou iarh QianriSos &p|afi€K97, oifBk &irb ^pvvixov, oAA* ci 
^cAei f ivyorjffcUy vavh ira^jouhy ainh eipiiffcis hv rrjaBe rrjs irdKeus eSfnjfia, 

f SffTcpov Si Qianris li^a intoKpir^v i^evp&f^ inrep rov 5iavcnrai;e(r0ai 
rhv xop6y. — Diog. Laert. Plat 1x7 L It is probable that this single 
actor was, in many instances, no other than himself. At all events, 
Plutarch, in his "Life of Solon" (ch. xxix.), states that the latter 
" sSiw Thespis himself performing as an actor, as was the custom 
with the ancient poets." The reader will do well to compare with 
this passage the assertion of Aristotle, Rhet iii. 1. See also 
Livy, vii. 2. 

X Some writers, considering the leader of the chorus himself as an 
actor, speak of two {nroKpirai in the time of Thespis ; and conse- 
quently state that ^schylus introduced a third actor,, instead of a 
second. (Themistius, Orat xxyi. p. 382., ed. Dindorf.) 
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Horace* to ^schylus), is generally attributed to 
Thespis ; and, as Miiller remarks, the importance of 
this improvement in tragic art can scarcely be over- 
estimated, since it enabled the actor to sustain in 
succession a variety of parts, and so substituted 
something of regular plot and action for the mere 
monologue or story spoken by the actor in the cha- 
racter of a herald or a messenger.f It is also as- 
serted, though it is uncertain with what amount of 
truth, that he invented the prologue and the /wjo-tyj, 
and first admitted female characters on the stage§, 
and committed his tragedies to writing. || It is pro* 
bable that he used both trochaic and iambic metre. 
The names or titles of five of his plays have been 
preserved by Suidas and other writers.^. Some ex- 
tracts from the supposed remains of Thespis are pre- 
served in the pages of Plutarch and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus; but it has been satisfactorily shown that 
they are all forgeries. It is quite certain, however, 
in spite of these improvements, that under Thespis 

♦ ** persona pallseqae repertor honestse 

.^chylus.* Ara Poet 1. 278. 

f The mask itself was of linen. 

X Themistius, p. 316. : — Biams Z\ vpSXaydy re ical ^atv ^{eOpcK. 
§ Suidas distinctly says: — eeWts irpwros ywcuKuov irpdcwwov 

II Donatus expressly asserts that this was the case. iDe Comced, 
et TragauL ; Gronovii Thesaurus, viii. p. 1387.) 

j According to Themistius (Orat. p. 382.), they are as follows : 
— " The Alcestis ; "* ** The Funeral Games of Pelias ; " " Phorbas ; " 
"The Priests;" and "The Youths." To this Suidas adds, that 
of their construction nothing is known, except that each seems to 
have commenced with a prologue. 

D 2 
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the choral element strongly preponderated over the 
dialogue^^ and, in consequence, we can understand 
the meaning of the name given by Athenasus to the 
early dramatists. In support of its appropriateness, 
vfe may here remark that, while all traces of his 
plays were forgotten, so far as concerns the plot and 
style, long before the age of Aristotle and Plato, 
the name of Thespis stands associated with some 
alterations in the choral dances, which once were 
deemed important, and that his choral songs and 
figures were so well known as to have passed into a 
proverb in the days of Aristophanes, f 

Bentley places the date of the earliest performance 
of Thespis about the year 535 or 536 B.C., ten years 

* It is observable that, according to Aristotle, one main point of 
the alterations introduced by .Xschylus is the diminution of the 
province belonging to the choral element (tA rod x^pov iikdrrwrev, 
— Arist Poet ch, iv.), 

t Bentley, as is well known, was of opinion that the plays of 
Thespis were satirical and Indicrons, not of a tragic kind. But he 
brought forward no argument in support of his theory. The evi- 
dence on the other side is abundant In addition to the testimonies 
already adduced in this chapter to the tragic character of Thespis, 
the mere forgeries of Heraclides Ponticns are overwhelming proof 
of the serious character of his various plays ; for, as Donaldson 
remarks, ** if his contemporaries had really believed that Thespis 
wrote nothing but ludicrous plays, a scholar of Aristotle would 
hardly have attempted to impose upon the public with a set of plays 
altogether different in style and title from those of the author on 
whom he wished to pass them off." A further argument may be 
derived from the fad related by Suidas, that Sophocles wrote upon 
the chorus in opposition to Choerilus and Thespis ; which would 
seem to go*far to prove that their performances could not have been 
so very different from his. 
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before the birth of -353chylu8 ; and it is most pro- 
bable that his career extended over a quarter of a 
century at the least. Donaldson remarks that " of 
course there could be no theatrical contests in the 
days of Thespis." (Plutarch, " Solon," xxix.) But in 
spite of so high an authority, we believe that, although 
what he states may be true of the earlier days of 
Thespis, still towards the end of his career tragic 
contests were introduced at Athens, and that Thespis 
himself in all probability contended for the prize, 
not only with Choerilus, but also with Phrynichus, 
who is called his disciple. But we are anticipating. 
The next name to that of Thespis, according to 
the usually received order, is that of Choerilus. But 
if we are left comparatively in the dark with respect 
to Thespis, this is still more the case with his suc- 
cessor. According to Suidas, he commenced ex- 
hibiting tragedies in the year 523 B.C. ; and he is 
said to have contended for the prize in B.C. 499, 
with Pratlnas and JEschylus. He is called a tragic 
poet ; and it is probable that we are to understand 
the word as true of him in its stricter and more 
primitive sense, since he is mentioned as having espe- 
cially excelled in the satyric drama.* From this we 
may infer, that up to the period of Choerilus tragedy 
had not quite departed from its original form, and 
that the chorus was still satyric or tragic in the 
proper sense of the word. But of the satyric drama 
we shall come to speak in its proper place. Choerilus 

* In the anonymous verge, — 

TjviKa fjihy fiaatXehs ^v XoipiXos iv HaH'pouri, 

J> 3 
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is said to have been the author of 150 plays; but not 
even a fragment of his writings has been preserved. 
Pausanias * mentions the name of one of his dramas 
called the Alope, in which Cercyon and Triptolemus 
are introduced ; and hence we should be inclined to 
suppose that his writings partook of the mythical as 
well as of the satyric character ; and he is said to 
have introduced some improvements in the dress of 
the actors on the stage. His name, we may here 
remark, is generally mentioned by ancient authors 
with some degree of contempt; but some modem 
writers have claimed for him, as probably his due, a 
higher rank, since he is mentioned by Alexis f in 
company with Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, and Epi- 
charmus. 

The name of Phrynichus, which follows next in 
order, brings us once more within the region of well 
ascertained facts. The date of his birth and death 
are unknown ; but it is a well established fact that 
he contended for the tragic prize successfully in 511 
B. c, and again, after an interval of thirty-iSve years, 
in 476 B.C. (when Themistocles was his choragusj), 
with a play called the Phcenissce. In this play, which 
is generally thought to have been the source whence 
^schylus borrowed his idea of the Persse, he cele- 
brated the exploits of Athens in the Persian war. 
The chorus was composed, as the name of the play 
denotes, of Phoenician women from Sidon and its 
coasts, who had been sent to the Persian court ; and 

* 1. 14. § 3. f Athen. iy. p. 164. C. X ^® l)elow> ch. v 
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another part of it was formed of noble Persians, who 
in the king's absence consulted about the affairs of 
the kingdom, — a feature which possibly accounts for 
the title of Sw^w/cot, or the " Councillors," under 
which it appears to be enumerated by Suidas.* In 
the interval, however, Phrynichus had exhibited a 
tragedy the results of which have immortalised his . 
name in the pages of Herodotus. During the Ionian 
revolt, the city of Miletus had been taken by the 
Persians, B.C. 494; and Phrynichus chose as the 
subject of a tragedy the capture of that city, and the 
calamities consequent upon its fall. Miletus was a 
colony and ally of Athens; and so tender were the 
ties of friendship between the mother city and her 
colony, that when Phrynichus exhibited his MiKi]tov 
oKo^iSy Herodotus t informs us that "the whole 
theatre was moved to tears, and that the Athenian 

♦ With respect to this play, Muller says : " At the beginning of 
this drama, a royal eunuch and carpet-spreader {(rrp^nris) came 
forward, prepared seats for the high council, and announced its 
meeting. The weighty cares of these aged men, and the passionate 
laments of the Phoenician damsels, who had been deprived of their 
fathers or their brothers by the sea-fight, doubtless made a contrast 
in which one of the main charms of the drama consisted. The 
chorus of Phoenician women, at its entrance upon the stage, sung a 
choral song commencing with the words ^ihiloviov iSunv \ix6vTes, or 
Kai ^i^wpos itpokiirSyra vaSv, as we learn from the scholiast on 
Aristoph. Vesp. 220." It should be observed that ^aEschylus himself 
would seem to allude (Ran. 1299.) to a supposition that he borrowed 
from Phrynichus his idea of some tragedy or other : — 

tva fi^ rhv avrhv ^pvvlxtp 
\ufi&ya Movffuy Uphv o^elrjy iptvcop, 

t vi. 2L 

J> 4 
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people sentenced him to pay a fine of the amount of 
a thousand drachmas^ for having reminded them too 
keenly of their own misfortunes." " A remarkable 
judgment," observes Miiller*, ** of the Athenians con- 
cerning the proper work of poetry, by which they 
manifestly expected to be raised into a higher world, 
and not to be reminded of the miseries of the present 
life." The tears which Phrynichus drew from his au- 
dience when he exhibited the play above mentioned, 
would alone show that, if he did not soar into sub- 
limity, he had well studied another branch of the poet's 
art, and had made a successful appeal to the feeling of 
pity in the breasts of his countrymen. But if we 
wish to form anything like a correct notion of the 
popular opinion at Athens at a later time with re- 
gard to Phrynichus, we should naturally turn to those 
passages of the comic poets which contain any allu- 
sion to his name or writings ; and fortunately in this 
respect we have abundant evidence of the character 
of his works. Aristophanes frequently brings for- 
ward his name, and it is always in connection with 
sweet, tender, and plaintive subjects ; and he men- 
tions him in such way that we cannot but feel that 
even during the Peloponnesian war his melodies re- 
mained fixed in the hearts of the elder people.f That 

* Literature of Greece, chap. vi. note. 

t Thus, in the VespsB, 269., we are told of the old dicast 
Philocleon : 

i77c7t* tuf f^wy ^pwixov icol ydp icrriv &y^p 
^i\epB6s, 

And Agathon in the Thesmoph. 164. speaks generally of the heauty 
of his dramas. 
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he was plain and simple to a faulty is clear from a 
passage in the Kanae^ and the comment of the scho- 
liast upon it: — "The very dicasts themselves, in * The 
Wasps^ trill plaintive songs, those sweet old honied 
songs* of Phrynichus and the Sidonians." * And 
Phrynichus is compared to a bee " feeding on the 
fruit of ambrosial melodies, and uttering the sweet- 
ness of song." t Prom all this it is clear that, while 
he fell short of JEschylus in grandeur, and of Sopho- 
cles in art, he had a beauty and a grace of his own 
which was not lost upon his countrymen, and which 
makes us regret that, out of the fifteen or seventeen J 
tragedies ascribed to him, no fragments remain from 
which we can form an independent judgment on his 
merits. It is generally asserted, as we said above, 
that he was the first who admitted female parts upon 
the stage ; but these, according to the habits of the 
ancients, could only be acted by men. Like Thespis, 
he had only one actor, at all events in the early part 
of his career, before the innovations of his great fol- 
lower and rival, of whom we shall speak in another 
chapter. Some of his characters, to judge from the 
words of Euripides in the Kanae of Aristophanes §, 

♦ iipXcuofifXritrtitayo^fnfPixfiponra, — v. 219. 

t Aves, 748. 

X Donaldson agrees -with the majority of authors in considering 
that several of these tragedies are the works of two other dramatists 
of the same name, and who have been confoonded with the cotem- 
porary of Choerilus and iBschylus. Bentley, however, has argued 
very forcibly on the other side, that this supposition is untenable, 
and that there was only one tragic poet of this name. 

§ Line 912. 
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would appear to have been mutes upon the stage, 
such as Niobe for instance; and there need have 
been nothing ridiculous in such an arrangement, but 
on the contrary, much that was in strict keeping 
with what we conceive to have been the leading 
feature in Fhrynichus as a dramatist. But the ob- 
servation of Miiller is doubtless true, when he re- 
marks that in all probability his chief merit lay in 
dancing * and lyric compositions, and that, if his works 
were extant at the present day, we should feel in- 
clined to rank him rather among the lyric poets of 
the JEolian school than among the dramatists of 
Athens. 

In treating of Chcerilus, we have already men- 
tioned the satyric drama as the branch of dramatic 
art in which he most excelled. But the complete 
separation of the satyric drama from tragedy in its 
more usual acceptation, was eifected by Pratinas, a 
Fhliasian, who came forward at Athens, about the 
year b. c. 500, as a rival of Choerilus and JEschylus. 
His preference for the satyric drama probably arose 
from the connection of his native Phlius with Co- 

* Plutarch (Symp. iiL 9.) has preserved part of an epigram said 
to have been written by Phrynichus himself, in which he thus com- 
memorates the fruitfulness of his fancy in devising figure dances : 

tryfiixara 8* ipxriffis rSffa fwi irSpev, Bo'a' ivl irc^wy 
K^fxcpra iroicTrat x^^l*^"^^ ^'^ 6\o^, 

Compare Arist Vesp. 1523 — 5. : 

iiOicucTurdru rts. 
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linth and Sicyon, where the tragedy of Arion and 
Epigenes had introduced a chorus of satyrs. We 
know but little of Pratinas, except what we learn 
from Suidas, namely, that he composed fifty dramas, 
of which no less than thirty-two were satyrical, and 
that his fellow-citizens at Phlius honoured him with 
a monument in their market place as a composer of 
satyric dramas second only to JEschylus. We are 
also informed that he wrote lyric poems of a hypor- 
chematic kind.* In connection with his name we 
may also mention that on one occasion, when he was 
acting at Athens, his wooden stage broke down, and 
that in consequence of this accident the Athenians 
were induced to build a theatre of stone. 

Such is the scanty amount of information that we 
possess concerning the four Greek tragedians whose 
names have come down to us as having flourished 
prior to the days of JEschylus. But before we close 
the present chapter, it will be necessary to add a 
few remarks on the satyric drama^ with which the 
names of two out of them are so intimately asso- 
ciated. 

The term aarvpos or rirvpos — for the two 
words are etymologically the same — was identical 
in meaning with rpdyo^, a goat, and was applied 
from the very earliest times to the worshippers of 
Bacchus, who danced in the cyclic chorus around the 
altar of the wine-god, clad in rude and grotesque 
dresses of the skins of goats, which probably they 

* See Miiller, Lit of Greece, ch. xii. § 10. 
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had sacrificed upon the altar ; thus representing the 
bands of Sileni and other fabulous divinities which 
the old poetic traditions had assigned to Bacchus as 
his customary train of attendants. Such, as we have 
already seen above *, was the original form which the 
worship of Dionysus assumed among the Ionian 
peasantry. But, as tragedy in its more usual accep- 
tation (to borrow the words of Miillert) "constantly 
inclined to heroic fables in preference to subjects 
connected with Dionysus, and as the rude style of 
the old Bacchic sports yielded to a more dignified and 
serious mode of composition, the chorus of satyrs 
was no longer an appropriate accompaniment* But 
it was the custom in Greece to retain and cultivate 
all the earlier forms of poetry which had anything 
peculiar and characteristic, together with the newer 
varieties formed from them. Accordingly, in the 
course of time, a separate satyric drama was deve- 
loped in addition to tragedy, and, for the most part, 
three tragedies and one satyric drama at the conclur 
sion were represented together, forming a connected 
whole. This satyric drama was not a comedy, but, 
as an ancient author aptly describes it, a playAil 
tragedy. Its subjects were taken from the same 
class of adventures of Bacchus and the heroes as in 
tragedy; but they were so treated in connection 
with rude objects of outward nature, that the pre- 
sence and participation of rustic petulant satyrs 
seemed quite appropriate. Accordingly, all scenes 

♦ Page 18. t Literature of Greece, ch. vi 
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from free untamed nature — adventures of a striking 
character, where strange monsters and savage ty- 
rants of mythology are overcome by valour or stra- 
tagem — belong to this class; and in such scenes as 
these the satyrs could express various feelings of 
terror and delight, disgust and desire, with all the 
openness and unreserve which belong to their cha* 
racter. AH mythical subjects and characters were 
not, therefore, suited to the satyric drama. The 
character best suited to this drama seems to have 
been the powerful hero Hercules, an eater and 
drinker and boon companion, who, when he is in 
good humour, allows himself to be amused by the 
petulant sports of satyrs and other similar elves." 

But we shall hereafter have cause to say more con- 
cerning the satyric drama, when we come to examine 
in detail the plays of Euripides, and more especially 
his ^laesHs and his Cyclops. 
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CHAP. V. 

TIME AND PLACE. — THE FESTIVALS OF BACCHUS. — THE 
THEATRE. — THE POET. — ACTORS. •— AUDIENCE. 

The student of antiquity, and especially of the 
ancient drama, cannot be too often reminded that, 
if he would form to himself an adequate estimate of 
theatrical representations at Athens, or catch any- 
thing of their spirit and meaning, he must cast aside 
all the associations of modern habits and customs, 
and throw himself into the circumstances under 
which the Grecian dramas were performed. Our 
theatres are places of amusement, or at the best of 
instruction ; they are open night after night for 
dramatical performances ; and our plays are, or aim 
at being, close representations of the actual manners 
of daily life — of human life as agitated by the actual 
passions of human nature, and corresponding as 
accurately as possible to the original in all its 
features. But it was not so at Athens. From the 
very earliest times, as we have already seen, the 
Grecian drama was connected with the rites of the 
national religion; and it must be remembered that 
this connection lasted throughout the whole period 
of its existence. "The theatrical representations at 
Athens, even in the days of Sophocles and Aristo- 
phanes, were constituent parts of a religious festival; 
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the theatre in which they were performed was sacred 
to Bacchus, and the worship of the god was always 
as much regarded as the amusement of the sovereign 
people."* Moreover, instead of adhering to ordi- 
nary life, the Grecian drama aimed at departing" as 
far as possible from it : its character is in the highest 
degree ideal. The very artistic costume f adopted 
by the actors and the chorus, was as far as possible 
removed from that worn by Athenian citizens of the 
day : though stiff and conventional, still it was 
heroic, and therefore ideal, and tended in no small 
degree to assist the illusion produced by other 
means to which we shall hereafter allude. The 
actors of tragedy wore long dresses reaching down to 
the ground, (wsTrXoiy aroXal 'iroSijpeLs), over which 
were thrown upper garments of purple and various 
colours of brilliant hu^s, with gay trimmings and 
ornaments of gold ; in fact their costume was the ordi- 
nary dress worn at the Bacchic festivals by those who 
took part in the processions and choral dances. And 
further, as tragedy and in fact all dramatic exhibi- 
tions were performed only at the Dionysian festivals, 
the whole appearance of the theatre retained a 
Bacchic colouring, " it appeared in the character of 
a Bacchic solemnity and diversion ; and the extra- 
ordinary excitement of all minds at these festivals, 
by raising them above the tone of every-day life, 
gave both to the tragic and the comic muse unwonted 
energy and fire." f 

* Donaldson, Greek Theatre, ch. ii. § 1. 
f Miiller, Lit. of Greece, ch. xxii. § 1.^ 
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It is a matter still of dispute, whether the Athe- 
nian festivals of Bacchus (Aiovvaia*), were three 
or four in number. Bos, in his ^^ Antiquities of 
Greece,"t admits only two ; but he is certainly mis- 
taken. Miiller admits three, the Lenaea, and the 
greater and lesser DionysiaJ, all of which festivals 
were observed with greater pomp and solemnity at 
Athens than in any other part of Greece.§ To 
these three Dionysian festivals Donaldson adds a 
fourth, which was known as the Anthesteria, 
and which is called by Thucydides himself the 

* Hesjch. in Aiov6<na, These festivals were often called Spyia, 
and BoKxeio. See Aristoph. Ranse, 360. 

t Part I. eh. xvi. 

% The Arivaia (also known as rh Aifivaiaf or t& iv Af/ii'ou;) were so 
called from being held in a part of the city near the Acropolis, 
where was a sacred ir€pl6o\os or enclosure sacred to Bacchus, and 
containing a \riv6s or winepress associated with his worship from 
very early times. The tA xar* iypoh, as their name imports, were 
celebrated in every Zrjfios and village of Attica, in a more humble 
and rustic way. They are alluded to by Dicaeopolis in Aristophanes' 
" Achamians,'* line 202. : S|» rh kut' &ypohs elcriiiv Aioyvarux, 
The greater Dionysia, r^t hariKd, or tA iy fio-Tei, called also ra 
/iC7(£\a, or simply rk Aiov6<rta, were celebrated in the spring, at the 
time when the allies were in Athens for the purpose of paying their 
<p6pos. This assertion is supported by a passage in the ** Achamians," 
L 477. &c., and the scholiast ad loc, as well as by the reproach of 
.^chines against Demosthenes, to the effect that he was too vain to 
be content with having the crown proclaimed at any other festival 
except the Great Dionysia^ when all Greece was present QAdv, 
Ctesiph.) . 

§ For example, as we learn from Suidas, the years at Athens were 
numbered by them *, the chief archon had the management of them 
{Piaridcvau, Autvlnria, Pollux, viii. p.m. 440.); and the priest of 
Bacchus was honoured with the first seat at the public shows. 
{Schol Aristoph, Ran. 299.) 
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greater festival of Bacchus.* But both he and MiiU 
ler are agreed in assigning the dramatic exhibitions 
to the three feasts originally mentioned^ all of which 
were celebrated in the winter or early spring. From 
the extant Didascaliay or registers of the victories 
of the lyric and dramatic poets as teachers {SiSdaKa- 
\oi) of their respective choruses fj Miiller argues 
that at Athens new tragedies were exhibited at 
the Lenaea and the greater Dionysia, the latter 
of which^ he adds^ was a most brilliant festival, at 
which the allies of Athens and many foreigners also 
were present. J Old tragedies also, he considers, 
were acted at the Lenaea; and none but old ones 
were acted at the lesser or rural Dionysia. To this 
Donaldson adds that comedies also were exhibited 
at the great Dionysia and the Lentean festival ; aud 
he is inclined to believe that no actual representa- 
tions of dramas took place at the Anthesteria, 
although probably the tragedians may have then 

* ii. 15. Others consider that Thucydides refers in this passage 
to the Lenaea. 

t See below, near the end of this chapter. 

I This is clear from the -words of the vSfjios quoted by Demo^ 
sthenes (contr. Midiam, p. 517.) : ^ ^^ Arivcdtp vofAir^t koI ol rpa- 
7^5ol Kol ol KtafupHolt koI rois iv Jbret ^loyvarlois ^ vofiv^, Kcd ol iraTScs 
KoA 6 KWfioSf Kol ol Kwfi^^ol Kcd ol Tpay^'^oi, The fact that none but 
new dramas were allowed to appear at the greater Dionysia would 
seem to be inferred in the words of the same orator (de Corona, p. 
264.), ij^ayop^vaax rhv ffri<pavov iv r^ Gedrp^ AiowtrloiSf rpayq)Zo2s 
Kaivoh. Donaldson adds a note informing us that '*this custom 
continued down to fhe times of Julius Caesar, when a similar decree 
was passed in favour of Hyrcanus, the high priest and ethnarch of 
the Jews," referring to Josephus, Ant. Jud. xiv. 8. 

E 
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read to a select audience the tragedies which thej 
had composed for the great festival of the follow- 
ing month. We maj here remark that, although 
the rural Dionysia were celebrated with dramatic 
performances, it was onlj at the Lensea and 
greater Dionysia that prizes were contested by the 
poets. 

We will suppose ourselves, then, suddenly trans- 
ported to the streets of Athens as they appeared 
some three and twenty centuries backward in the 
world's history. It is early spring ; and the feast of 
the greater Dionysia is being celebrated. * The 
allies from a hundred subject cities are in Athens. 
Besides these, there are metoecs and other strangers 
in hundreds and thousands: rough mountaineers 
from Arcadia, sturdy seamen from Khodes and 
Crete, the dark swarthy faces of Egyptians, and the 
more polished and wealthy merchants from Cyprus 
and Phoenicia. The city is beside itself with joy ; 
and its inhabitants are vying with each other in 
doing honour to the fabled victories and the more 
tangible bounties of Dionysus. There is silence 
indeed in the law courts and the prisons ; for how 
shall prisoners not be freed by the god whom the 
people worships under the title of Eleutherius ? But 
in the streets there is nothing to be heard but the 
Bacchic song, or to Jbe seen save the Bacchic revelry 
of the Thiasus ; the gift of the wine-god is freely 

* A graphic and spirited picture of Athens during a Dionysian 
festival, may be found in Mr. J. T. Wheeler's Biography of Hero- 
dotus, YoL ii. ch. 29. (Longmans, 1856.) 
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drunk, and inspires his votaries with proportionate 
enthusiasm. It is an ancient carnival outdone in 
the madness of its boisterous and extravagant merri- 
ment. There is the phallic procession, headed bj a 
citizen who carries the thyrsus, and who, with his 
attendant train of revellers, has assumed the goat- 
skin of the ancient satyrs, and has daubed his face 
and arms with green and red juices, or painted them 
with stripes of soot and vermilion. Behind him 
walk in stately order some comely maidens of noble 
birth, who, with heads erect, bear aloft the mystic 
basket of sacred figs, while a XiKvo(f>6pos carries the 
image of the god himself, and a motley crowd of 
male and female maskers, Bacchae, and Thyades, close 
the procession with the boisterous music of flutes, 
cymbals, and drums.* And again in the great public 
procession of the day, where the noblest of foreigners 
and citizens are collected, the god is represented by 
the most beautiful of the slave population, dressed 
out in the most expensive and fantastic of theatrical 
arraysf, and the joyous crowd, with frantic cries of 
triumph and exultation, attend the principal train to 
the Temple of Bacchus. 

But it is towards the south-eastern side of the hill, 
which is crowned by the Acropolis, that the crowds 
are flocking thickest from every quarter of the city. 
The theatre of Bacchus is the great centre of attrac- 

■* Bockh's ERsay, Philol. Mas. vol. ii. 

f Plutarch, Nic. 3., relates that, on one occasion, a heautifnl 
slave belonging to Nicias represented Dionysus. Compare Athe- 
nseus, V. p. 200. 

B 2 
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tiun. It is no common building that can find space 
for so many thousand people ; and it is no ordinary 
scenic performance that is presently to add a high 
intellectual treat to the more sensual enjoyments of 
the festival. A new tragedy, upon an old heroic 
story of thrilling interest, of Pallas Athena, or of the 
old Mycenian kings of " Pelops' line," has gained 
the tragic prize; its praises have been highly sounded 
for some weeks in private ; and now it is about to 
be displayed for the first time. The choragus has 
munificently furnished his costly contingents; the 
poet has chosen the best actors of the city, and has 
decked them in the most gorgeous of tragic attire ; 
and, above all, the author himself is the popular 
favourite of the day. The people, too, during 
their muchUoved feast, have succeeded in breaking 
the chains that bound them to their common daily 
life ; with their keen poetic and religious feelings 
excited to the utmost, they have passed into an ideal 
and imaginary world; and so with breathless ea- 
gerness, and with their expectations faised to the 
highest pitch, 30,000 of their number enter the 
theatre, and seat themselves, and await the opening 
of the drama. 

Such in few words, is a true picture of the scene 
which must have been witnessed at Athens upon 
each return of the greater Dionysia. We have 
stated the time at which this feast was celebrated ; 
we therefore now go on to add some account of the 
place m which these tragic displays were exhibited. In 
other words, we proceed next to a description of the 
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theatre of Bacchus at Athens, the most perfect 
theatre of antiquity, and the model upon which 
those in the other cities of Greece and Italy were 
generally formed, though with more or less of strict 
resemblance in detail. 

I. In perusing the following pages the student, 
ve repeat, must dismiss from his iaind altogether 
the idea of a modem theatre. An open-air exhibi- 
tion, attended by many thousands of spectators, 
and bearing the character of a great religious festival, 
is without any exact parallel in modern times. But 
as far as regards the general aspect of the building, 
and the whole assemblage, we may imagine them to 
have presented somewhat the same appearance as 
the crowded galleries rising round the circus of an 
Andalusian or Qallician bull-fight in the middle 
ages. The old wooden scaffolding erected within 
the Lenseon, or enclosure sacred to Bacchus, having 
fallen down in the year 500 B.a, the Athenians 
commenced building that magnificent theatre of stone 
which it took 120 years to complete, although at 
an earlier period the work had proceeded far enough 
to admit of the performance of the great Attic 
dramas. The Theatre of Bacchus was built into the 
south-eastern side of the hill on the summit of which 
stood the Acropolis. From the foot of this eminence 
rose tier above tier a semicircular range of benches, 
capable of accommodating some 50,000 people. The 
lowest of these tiers was twelve feet above the level 
of the ground ; and this, with the one or two next 
above it, was appropriated to the use of the principal 

E 3 
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people of the city, and for that reason was called the 
^ovXevtlkov, The body of the citizens were ar- 
ranged according to their tribes ; and the young men 
had a space set apart for themselves, entitled the 
iifyq^LKov* The passages which separated the different 
tiers were denominated Sia^dfiara, and the compart- 
fiients formed by these and the staircases, which 
would cut them at right angles, KspK&ss. The shape 
of the large open space which intervened between 
the spectators and the stage with its appurtenances, 
and which was called the orchestra, will be readily 
understood, by conceiving the private boxes of an 
English theatre to be removed, and the ground which 
they now occupy, as well as the pit, with a single 
exception, to be left entirely vacant.t This whole 
space was called the orchestra; the two wings or 
horns, on either side, were called irdpoSoiy while the 
space which lay exactly between these, in front 
of the semicircular portion, and which would cor- 
respond to the place occupied in our theatres by the 
stalls and orchestra, was styled the Bpofws. Just at 
the central point of the whole, halfway between 
either extremity of the amphitheatre, stood the 
thymele or representative of the old altar round 
which the chorus had danced, and where they now 
sat or stood during the progress of the drama : these 
were the only occupants of the orchestra. Imme- 
diately facing the thymele, and at the same height 

• Aristoph. Aves, 794., Schol. 

f For the benefit of those to i^hom the interior of an English 
theatre may not be familiar, we have added the subjoined figure. 
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from the grouDd as the lowest tier of the benches 
composing the amphitheatre, was the front portion of 
the stage, projecting a little from the rest, and called 
the "Korfsiov : this was where the principal part of the 
dialogue was carried on. The Ttoyeiov itself wae 
built of wood; but the front and sides were adorned 
with colnmns and statnes, which were called ri inro- 
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aKrjVLa, Next behind the T^siov was the stage proper, 
or irpoaKrjvioVy so called from being in front of the 
aicrjvriy and built of stone. At the back of this stood 
the (Ticqvri * or scene, a stationary edifice of stonework 
representing a palace, with three entrances to the 
stage, of which the middle one, intended for the 
principal characters, was called ^aalXsvos. The other 
two are called by Vitruvius hospitales^ as supposed 
to lead to the apartments of the King's guests. If 
an actor entered the \oysiov from the side near 
Athens, he was supposed to belong to the city in 
which the scene was laid ; if &om the other side, he 
was supposed to be a stranger. These contrivances 
were necessary to a people who knew nothing of 
playbills. The sides of the proscenium consisted, 
like the back, of stationary stone buildings, haying 
passages communicating with the rest of the theatre, 
but not intended for the entrance of actors.f Behind 



♦ If we remember the exact meaning of this word we shall 
appreciate the beauty of Virgil's expression — 

" Tum silvis scena coruscis 
Desuper." ^n. i* line 164. 

f There is a passage in the oration of Demosthenes against 
Midias which has given rise to much difficulty on this subject: 
Tohs X"^?^^^^ (rvvrjyev irr* 4fi4t fioStv, direiAwv, oftyiovai TopearriK^s 
rots KpiTouSf tA vapotfficfivia ^pdrrtov, irpoffTiK&v, IBidiTris &Vf rh. ^t\ix6<tui 
Ktuth Koi irpdyfMTa h^iSryrd fxoi vapexuv StercAeercv. Wolfe, in his 
''Analecta Literaria*' has a long dissertation on this subject, in which 
he endeavours to prove that Vitruvius was mistaken in supposing 
that the vapaxnciivM were the sides of the proscenium. It appears 
to us sufficient to consider that there were two kinds oiirapa<nciivia and 
tnnfpui, — the permanent buildings of stone, and also the wooden 

Ik 
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the atcqvri and irapfKricrivui were the dressing-rooms 
of the actors, and what we should now call property 
rooms, containing the machinery, dresses, &c.* The 
entrances to the theatre {eXaoioi) were at the sides of 
the irdpoBoLy and all round the outside was a space 
covered with turf, planted with trees, and encircled 
with a portico, where the chorus used to rehearse. 
There was a similar portico outside the top of the 
amphitheatre; in both of these the audience took 
shelter in case of a sudden storm, and they also served 
as places in which slaves waited for their masters 
during the performances. 

II. The machinery of the Attic theatre consisted 
principally of the ecclyclema and periactas. We 
must remember that with them the chief object of 
scenery always was represented in the (TKTjvrj or back- 
ground, while the openings into the distance lay on 
each side. The machinery for changing these was 
such as we have mentioned. The periactae were tri- 
angular pieces of woodwork revolving upon a pivot, 
which were used for changes in the side scenery, and 
of coui'se stood in front of and concealed the stone 
buildings of the parascenia. These must, in some 

slides which were used when it was necessary to depart from the 
ordinary scene of the outside of a royal house. The meaning of 
the words <f>p6rrwv and vpocrriXau then becomes perfectly clear, and 
we see no necessity for plunging any farther into the perplexing 
though learned controversy which Wolfe has started. 

* See Miiller, Lit. of Greece, voL i. p. 301. note. The account above 
given seems the most simple and intelligible ; it is surely im- 
probable that these rooms should have \>eeii sitiiaX)^^ \^\.^^^\^ ^^ 
pamscenia and the stage, as DonaldBon TepTesenta \\ve;TCL. 
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respects, have been more convenient than our own 
system of slides. The eccyclema was not in such 
frequent use. It was only required on those occa- 
sions when some extraordinary effect was to be pro- 
duced. Usually it was employed to bring to view 
the interior of a house ; for the (TKrivrj itself never re- 
presented anything but the outside, — a plan which 
was strictly in accordance with the Greek habit of 
living in the open air. The eccyclema itself was a 
movable scene, generally a house, which was placed 
behind the central entrance or fiaa-tXsiov in the aKrjvi]. 
This entrance was closed either by curtains or folding- 
doors; and at a given signal these were thrown 
open, and the eccyclema wheeled forwards. In shape 
it was concave; and thus the necessary effect was 
produced. Among the scenes supposed by Miiller 
to have been represented in this manner are that in 
the Agamemnon of JEschylus in which Clytem- 
nestra with the bloody sword stands over the bodies 
of Agamemnon and Cassandra; that in the Choe- 
phorce in which Orestes is seen on exactly the same 
^ot, after the slaughter of -ZEgisthus and Clytem- 
nestra ; and that in the Ajax of Sophocles, in which 
the hero stands among the animals which he has slain 
in his frenzy, and contemplates the effects of his 
madness. * 

It must, of course, be borne in mind, that there 
were many Greek plays, in the representation of 



* Other instances may be found in the Electra of Sophocles, line 
//i^ and the Antigone, line 1293, et seq. 
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which both the scena and parascenia were useless. 
In Sophocles alone, the CEdipus Coloneus, the Ajax, 
and the Philoctetes would require something diflPerent 
from the outside of a city mansion. Still, as this 
latter was the rule in their scenery, they kept the 
stationary aicrivri which we have described, and appear 
to have used wooden slides like our own, which 
formed a sort of false back and sides to the prosce- 
nium, when it was necessary to effect ainy such 
change.* 

III. We now proceed to our consideration of the 
actors and the audience. The state in which the 
drama had been left by Thespis has been already 
described. He had introduced a single actor {xmoKpi^ 
Tris\)i for the purpose, it is said, of resting the chorus; 
but it was. yet uncertain whether the chorus or the 
dialogue should become the leading feature of Greek 
tragedy. This question was set at rest by -Slschylus, 
who introduced a second actor; and it was then 
probably that the names of TrptoTaryciyviaTijs and Ssv^ 
T6pary(i)viaT7]9 were first conferred. In such of his 

* Various other contrivances were in use for special purposes ; 
such as the ^€o\oyt7ou, the aiwpaif the fivx^f rtpayos, fipovruov, and 
KtpavvoSpojn-eToVf rj fiiKT&K\iov, &c., which the student will find ex- 
plained in the " Dictionary of Grecian and Roman Antiquities." 

f On the derivation of the word ^oKpniis, the reader may 
compare Eustathius ad Biad. H. 407. : *l(rr4ov 8^ koX 5rt obK oUev 
"Ofiripos T^v \4^iv rod hroKpivaxrBtu, cis koH iv 6XKoi5 tpcofurtu, &AA' hrr' 
aanov r^ •vrcoKpivoffBoA Kdxp^Tar (pourl d^ Kcd rhv vaph to7s Spanarucois 
{nroKpiT^v odrci) \4y€(r0ai, dui rh Tphs rhy x^P^^ iiroKpiye<r6ai, The term 
therefore originated with the introduction by Thespis of «.\^ ^k.\.<cs^ 
to take part with the chorus. 
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tragedies as were acted by two characters only, viz., 
the *Prometheu8,*'the ^Persae/ the ^Septem contra 
Thebas,' and the * Supplices,* the parts of the prota- 
gonist and deuteragonist are not substantially different 
from those assigned them after a third actor had been 
added. The first is what we call " the hero " of the 
piece; the second is a sort of foil, who is to call 
out the expression of his various emotions. In the 
* Prometheus Vinctus,' Oceanus, lo, and Hermes 
assume this character in turn; but there is also a 
third and invisible power in the backgrotmd, who 
causes the sufferings of the protagonist; and it is 
the personification of this power which is attributed 
to Sophocles. He added the Tptraytovurr^f to the 
other two ; and Athenian tragedy was complete. 

The costume and general bearing of the actors, as 
we have already observed, was splendid and im- 
posing.* ** Almost all the actors in a tragedy wore 

• " If "we desire to form a lively and true conception of the pro- 
cedure of an ancient Tragedy on the stage, we must first divest 
ourselves entirely of those ideas of the characters in the Grecian 
Mythology, which we derive from ancient works of art, and which, 
from natural reasons, are continually floating before our imagina- 
tion. There is not the least comparison to be drawn between the 
scenic and the plastic costume of the ancient gods and heroes ; for, 
as the statements of the old grammarians and ancient works of art 
(especially the mosaics in the Vatican) sufficiently prove, there was 
but one general o-toXi^, or costume, for tragedy. This was nothing 
more than an improvement on the gay and brilliant (voixlXa or Mtuh,) 
apparel worn in processions at the Dionysian festivals ; and but 
slight alterations were needed to adapt it to the different dramatic 
characters. The following parts of dress are universally reckoned 
in tJbe costume: long x^'''^"^^ of various gay colours, falling in 
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long striped garments reaching to the ground, over 
which were thrown upper garments of purple or some 
other brilliant colour, with all sorts of gay trimmings 
and gold ornaments — the ordinary dress at Bacchic 
festal processions and choral dances." To elevate 
the performer's stature, the cothurnus was composed 
of several soles of considerable thickness ; and the 
principal reason for not employing actresses was the 
belief that they would not possess suflScient dignity 
for the parts of goddesses and heroines. But that 
portion of the actor's costume on which the greatest 
attention was lavished was the mask (SyKos). This 
was made of bronze or copper ; and there were no 
less than 26 different kinds of masks in use. It is 
generally conjectured that they were formed with the 
view of giving greater power to the voice ; and their 
Latin term persona (per-sono)^ seems to favour this 
hypothesis. The mask was connected with a periwig 
(TnjvitcTj, ^)£vd/crf)y which covered the head, and so 
left only one passage for the voice to escape from : 



ample folds down to the feet ; very broad embroidered girdles 
(/tiatrxoXiffT^pes) sitting on the breast ; upper robes, frequently of 
purple, with gold borders and other such-like decorationB; the 
cothurnus, and the head-dress (87/tof). As in the Dionysian cere- 
monies, so also in tragedy, there was but little distinction between 
the male and female apparel. In speaking of heroes, the tragedians 
very often call their dress ir^Aos, a garb never worn at that period 
by males in common life. In the ancient mosaics, one is continually 
in danger of confounding heroes with heroines, unless where the 
old equestrian chlamydes are thrown over the long bright-coloured 
tunics, or weapons added, or masks characterised by some marked 
difference." — Miiller, Eumen, p. 100. 
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this was termed the os rotundum. The wig was col- 
lected into a foretop, which was the ojkos proper, 
and thought by Donaldson to have been derived 
from the old Athenian top-knot (jcpto^xiXjov)* This, 
like the cothurnus, was intended to add to the actor's 
stature. Opinions differ as to the exact degree of 
resemblance which the mask bore to real life ; it was 
formed, however, of the very finest material, and 
coloured with great care, so that doubtless, at the 
great distance which separated the audience, the il- 
lusion was sufficient. But we must remember that in 
the tragedy, where gods and heroes or, if not heroes, 
still men melioris cBvi, men of larger statur^ and 
more godlike aspect than their descendants, figured 
as the principal characters, no strict similitude to the 
human faces around them was desirable. Neither, in 
the majority of cases, was the play of the passions 
necessary to be delineated ; for, in the first place, 
these exalted beings were not supposed to.be subject 
to those rapid fluctuations of feeling which distin- 
guish ordinary mortals; and in the second place there 
would generally be some one dominant emotion 
throughout the tragedy, which would necessitate the 
same expression of countenance to the last. This 
could not have been successful in a smaller theatre, 
where decidedly we should require that the tempo- 
rary sadness of CEdipus in the first scenes of the 
Tyrannus should be differently displayed from the 
overpowering horror which he subsequently dis- 

. * See Thucydides, i. 6. : rfrriyooy ivtpfffi KpwSvKov iyaSoi^fievoi, 
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covers at the revelations of the herdsman. But in 
the vast theatre of Bacchus, the same general ex- 
pression of gloom and grief would doubtless suf- 
fice throughout. All that exquisite acting which 
we can imagine in Garrick, Kemble, or Siddons, 
as confidence gradually gave way to doubt, doubt 
to certainty, and certainty to despair, was of course 
wholly lost to an Athenian audience. It should be 
added, that their idea of the tragic drama did not 
extend to the representation of these emotions ; and 
when they punished Phrynichus for his Capture of 
Miletus, as we have already remarked, they very 
plainly declared that tragedy must not seek for its 
materials in the ordinary world around us. They 
witnessed the plays of Sophocles and -Slschylus with 
much the same feelings as we peruse *^ Paradise 
Lost," which, if dramatised, would certainly depend 
very little on the finer accomplishments of the his* 
trionic art. There were, of course, certain cases in 
which a change of masks between the acts was abso* 
lutely necessary, as in the mutilation of CEdipus in 
the play aforesaid ; but this, as will be readily seen, 
scarcely forms an exception to the custom which we 
have described. 

The pay of an actor at Athens was often very 
high indeed, and was generally defrayed by the 
state. Thus, for example, Polus, who acted the 
characters of Sophocles, sometimes earned a talent, 
(or nearly 500Z.) in two days. When this was the 
case, as we may suppose, the profession was held in 
no dishonour. Sophocles himself, who acted as weU 
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as wrote, was a man of rank, and was entrusted 
with the <K)mmand of a military expedition ; and 
AristodemuSy another performer, was sent on a public 
embassy. 

lY. Our remarks on the character of Athenian 
acting, lead us by a natural transition to the subject of 
the chorus. The chorus, as its position might perhaps 
indicate, was the interpreter between the actors and 
the audience. In their countenance would doubtless 
be manifested the livelier expressions of fear, hope, 
and indignation — they would in fact, supply the 
more purely human element. Perhaps, for the sake 
of an illustration, it would not be going too far to 
consider the play itself as partaking somewhat of a 
panoramic character, and the chorus in the light of 
the lecturer. If this comparison be thought un- 
dignified, we can only reply that, if it aids the reader 
to form a true conception of the subject, the good 
names of Sophocles and JEschylus will not suffer 
any injury. But however this may be, if we consider 
the question from this point of view, we gain, it is 
probable, a clearer insight into the real necessity of 
the chorus, than by regarding more exclusively its 
religious and traditional features. The truth, as it 
seems to us, is that an Athenian tragedy would have 
been unsupportable without the addition of the choral 
element. 

The origin of the chorus, as mentioned in an 
earlier chapter, was partly military, and is to be 
sought in the old Doric military discipline, of which 
a kind of stately war dance '^ to the sound of flutes 
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and soft jrecorders,*' was an Important element. This 
will explain the manner of its entrance on the 
stage, and the nature of the first choral song. In 
the military marches of the Greeks, the anapaestic 
metre was generally used; and the parodosy or first 
song sung by the chorus as it marched in at the side 
entrance, from which its name was derived, was gene- 
rally if not always written in anapaestics. The subse- 
quent clustering of the chorus round the thymele, and 
the introduction of the lyric element, denotes the other 
source from which the chorus derived its existence — 
i.e. religion, or the Bacchic worship; while the songs 
which they uttered from this position, called stasima, 
bore a nearer resemblance to the poetry of Stesi- 
chorus, Pindar, and Simonides. All that part of the 
play which preceded the parodos was called the pro- 
logue; all between the parodos and the last stasimon, 
episodia; all after the last stasimon, the exodus. 
The parodos and the stasima were confined to the 
full chorus ; but there was also a kind of choral lyric 
song common both to the chorus and the actors- 
this was known by the name of KOfifios (j>lanctus\ and 
was always devoted to lamentation. In the Persje 
and the Choephoroe, the *commos' occupies a large 
portion of the entire tragedy. 

V. A very few words on the subject of the audience 
must close the present chapter. Originally there was 
no charge for admission, but subsequently two obols 
were fixed upon as the price. To such an extent, 
however, did the Athenians carry the worship of art, 
that they very soon adopted the practice of paying 

F 
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for the admission of the poorer citizens out of a 
public fund. It is probable, though not certain, that 
women were admitted to witness theatrical represen- 
tations.* 

VI. The expense of theatrical representations was 
defrayed by the statcf The x^PW^ was one of the 
regular liturgies which devolved upon each tribe in 
turn. This was the Athenian method of levying 
rates and taxes; and this 'xppnj^ui corresponded in 
principle with what a theatre rate would be among 
us. The tribe chose one of themselves to be its 
Xoprf/osy and on him devolved the selection of its 
chorus and the superintendence of their instruction 
in their songs and dances. When however the ;^o- 
fyrffos was once named, he was left, within certain 
lim9s, to his own discretion as to the style in which 
his play was to be brought out. A citizen who gave 
great satisfaction to the people was frequently re- 
warded with a tripod ; and the oflSce of clioragus be- 
came in time a very common opportunity of courting 
the popular favour^ The course pursued in order to 
exhibit a play, was as follows : — The poet who had a 
play ready for representation applied to one of the 
archons. If it was at the Lensea, to the archon ^a- 
(TtXsvSi if at the Dionysia, to the chief archon ; and 

* Compare Plato, Gorg. p. 502., where he describes a tragedy as 
pffTOpiKiiv nva it fibs druxovrotovTov oTov vaiZoiv re 6(ji.ou kcU ywuKwv KciX 
kvZpuv Koi ZovXtav koL 4> €v04pocv 

t This expense eventually became so heavy, that Athens is said 
to have spent more money on scenic representations than on all her 
•wars. 
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if his play was approved a chorus was assigned to him. 
This was called 'xppov SiSovat, and the phrase ulti- 
mately became a general term for the approval or 
acceptance of a play. The poet was said x^f^^ alrslv. 
He also had assigned to him three actors^ whom he 
taught himself. Hence the exhibitor of a play was 
said SiSda/csiVy literally^ to teach * ; and a play was 
said to be taught, SiBdaKsadau 

• Thus Horace, Ars Poet. 1. 288.: 

" Vel qui praetextas, vel qui docuire togatas.*' 



V2 
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CHAP. VI. 

-fiSCHTLUS. 

" The immense influence which scenic exhibitions 
and dramatic literature have exercised on the minds 
and manners of mankind^ is a sufficient reason for 
profoundly venerating the author and originator of it. 
For so we may justly style the poet who, out of the 
uncouth banterings of a religious festivity, created 
the majestic and soul inspiring art which has softened 
the sternest hearts, and claimed for its votaries the 
proudest intellects. The drama is the manifestation 
of the invisible mind of man, the mirror in which, 
while we think that we are looking at others, we un- 
expectedly see ourselves reflected. To possess in 
our own native literature the greatest dramatist the 
world has perhaps ever seen, should in itself be an 
inducement to study one of kindred genius and 
scarcely less exalted sentiments." * Such are the 
concluding words of an essay on JEschylus, contained 
in the preface to a lately published volume of the 
*^ Bibllotheca Classica,*' a source of which we may, 
once for all, acknowledge that we have copiously 
availed ourselves in the following remarks. 

* Preface to Foley's -3Eschylus, re-edited with an English com- 
mentaij for the Bibllotheca Classica, by Professor 6. Long. 
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According to the testimony of ancient writers 
JEschylus was bom of noble parents in the deme of 
Eleusis, in Attica, in the fourth year of the 63rd 
Olympiad, B. c 525. He was a contemporary of 
Pindar, and fought at the battles of Marathon, Sala- 
mis, and Platasa, and thus acquired that taste for, 
and technical knowledge of, military matters, so con- 
spicuous in many of his plays. His first appearance 
as a tragedian was in B.C. 499, when he contended 
with Choerilus and Pratinas, but did not obtain the 
prize. He first carried ofi* that honour B.C. 484. 
Fourteen years afterwards he was defeated by a poet 
who then represented for the first time, and whose 
future celebrity was perhaps scarcely foreseen, — the 
author of the CEdipus Tyrannus and the Antigone. 
About this time he exchanged Athens for Sicily, 
hut for what reason is uncertain. Some say it was 
from disgust at being beaten by a young and unknown 
writer like Sophocles ; others, that it was from his 
defeat by Simonides in the elegy on those who died 
at Marathon. This first disappointment may certainly 
have rankled in his mind, and have reached to posi- 
tive disgust at a second failure in his own special 
province ; though it is hardly likely that hia defeat by 
Simonides alone would have caused his retirement 
from Athens. Another reason which has been as- 
signed, was his having so terrified the people of 
Athens by the tragic effect of his chorus in the Eu- 
menides, that infants died of fright, and women mis- 
tarried. Be this, however, as it may, he c&e.e\ss& \!^ 
have spent siz or seven yeara Va ^icSi-j ^ ^tA ^.^^^s^a^^ 

V3 
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contracted a certain Sicilian taint * in his language. 
Having returned to Athens for a short time, he 
quitted it agsun about B.G. 458, and finally died in 
Sicily B. c. 456, in the sixty-ninth year of }n& age. 
His second voluntary exile has been attributed to 
the offence given to the democratic party by the 
lofty, monarchical, and aristocratic tone of his later 
tragedies. It is very possible that the charge of 
impiety which is alleged to have been preferred 
against him before the Areopagus, if the story is 
worthy of credit, may have proceeded from this feel- 
ing. It is said that he was acquitted in consequence 
of the intercession of his brothers. 

Of the extant plays of JEschylus, it is doubtful 
which was first represented. It is difficult to get 
over the express testimony of Aristophanes in favour 
of the Septem contra Thebas (Ban. 1026.) and Din- 
dorf adopts this order in deference to his authority. 
Bockh, however, and with him Paley and Mul- 
ler, prefer to follow the opinion of the scholiast on 
the same passage, that the Fersse was his earliest 
effort, and his Septem contra Thebas the second.t 
But at all events only a year intervened between th^ 

* According to Athenseus, Eustathias, and Maerobios. The 
words fiovvis and Kop/Bai^a, which occur in the Sapplices, supposed to 
be the first play published by ^schylus after his return, are still 
sub judice ; see Donaldson's New Cratylus, p. 659., where fiovuis 
is connected with fiovSf iSalAo^, fiatfids ' other words, however, such 
as ir€$(iopor, T^Zdptrios, yuifftrnVy fr.r.X., are less doubtfuL See also 
Bockh» de Tragicis Gracis, cap. viii. 

t ol 9i n^pcrat irp6T€p6i^ ciVi ScSiSc^/UL^yoi, clra o^ Ixra M d^Sas.— 
SchoL 
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two plays, the one appearing b.c. 493, the other 
B.C, 492, 

Following the order adopted by Mr. Paley, we 
shall begin with the Persae. Here again commen- 
tators are greatly at issue. Some think that this 
play was one of a trilogy of which the Phineus was 
the first and the Glaucus (whether " Ponteus " or 
*' Potnieus," is again disputed) the third. Others 
prefer to believe it a disconnected play, alleging that 
there is no proof that JEschylus invariably wrote in 
trilogies. It is also a matter of dispute whether the 
main object of the play is the evocation of Darius* 
or the celebration of the defeat of the Persians. We 
confess that we incline to the simpler view in each 
of these cases. At all events in the latter, we think 
it is the mere wantonness of learning not to accept 
the triumph of Greece as the real design of the play.* 
*' The Persae was probably composed in rivalry 
rather than in imitation of the Phoenissse of Phry- 
nichus, which had gained the prize. There can be 
little doubt that the poet's detailed account of the 
battle is circumstantially correct, even more so (as 
Blakesley with great reason argues) than the later 
and probably popularised narrative of Herodotus. It 
is the earliest specimen of Greek history we possess, 
though a history in verse. It is said that this play 
was acted a second time at Syracuse, at the instance 
of Hiero ; and indeed, from the very nature of the 
subject — the only one among extant Grieek tragedies 

* JdiiUen Lit Anc. Gr. chap, xiivv. ^. 

f4 
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which 18 not borrowed from heroic myths — it is not 
unlikely that it was repeatedly re-acted (ai/eSiSap^fty). 
This tradition^ indeed, has been discountenanced by 
modern critics ; yet there are good grounds for sus- 
picion that it has been to some extent remodelled 
{SuKTKsvaa-Oiv or dvaa-KSvaa-dip) and some passages 
interpolated by a later hand; and hence, perhaps, 
we may explain the absence of a passage extant in 
the time of Aristophanes (Ran. 1028.), and of certain 
words quoted by ancient authors as from the Persse 
of JEschylus, vtto^vXjos and vr)piTOTp6<\)ovs (schol. on 
Hermogenes and Athen, iii, p. 80. B.). The chorus 
consisted of twelve Persian elders. The tomb of 
Darius was represented by the thymele in the or- 
chestra, as may be inferred from v. 682, where Darius 
says to the chorus 

ifieis Zh ^priv€7r iy/hs Itrrwrej rd(f>ov» 

Nor is V. 660. opposed to this, sXff Jtt' axpov 
Kopvfi^ov oxOov, for though the ghost must have 
appeared on the stage, the invocation is consistent 
with the Greek idea that the spirit hovered over 
the tomb. The speech of Atossa, at line 610., 
though highly coloured with Eastern imagery, ap- 
pears to describe Grecian rather than Persian rites. 
It is closely imitated by Euripides, Iph. Taur. 165."* 
The next play in order of chronology is the 
Septem contra Thebas, supposed to be the centre of 
a trilogy, of which the CEdipus and the Eleusinians 
would be the first and third. This is, perhaps, the 

♦ See Paley, quoted above. 
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least poetical of all the plays of .-^chylus ; but in 
dramatic merit, though not equal to the Orestea, 
where the form of tragedy had become fully deve- 
loped, it is superior to either the Persse or the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus. That this play should have been 
so great a favourite with the ancients is curious ; for, 
though a spirit-stirring melodrama, it is undoubtedly 
the most bombastic of the author's works, while the plot 
is the simplest. The determination of Eteocles is the 
turning point of the whole; and this is artfully man- 
aged. The political opinions of JEschylus are thought 
by Miiller to be exhibited in this play by the character 
of Amphiaraus*, the spKos aa^xikis being intended 
by the poet to ridicule the fortification of Athens, 
the favourite scheme of Themistocles. " The chorus 
consists of Theban maidens, who act as mourners to 
the suicide brothers. Eteocles enters upon the stage 
alone, and addresses a body of Thebans (either in the 
orchestra, or as mutes on the stage), who represent 
the citizens ; they perhaps form the secondary 
chorus according to Miiller's theory. There are but 
two actors to the piece." (Paley.) 

The Prometheus Vinctus appeared about the year 
470 B.C., though the exact date is very uncertain. 
This date is supposed to be ascertained from a 
passing allusion f to the recent eruption of Mount 

* S. c. T. 588. They peeped out, according to him, in the FerssQ 
in lines 347. et seq, 

■f Kopwpous 8* iv &Kpau5 iKpayfiffovrai iroT€ 

voTOfiol Tvphs SairrovTcs itypiais yvdjdoi^ 
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^tna. But as that took place as far back as the 
year 479 B.C., it is not very much to the point, as 
these lines might just as well have been written 
fourteen or fifteen years afterwards as seven or eight. 
The earlier date is, however, the more probable one 
of the two, as after B.C. 468 JEschylus was in Sicily, 
and we happen to know that the first play which he 
published on his return to Athens was the Supplices. 
The Prometheus is truly a sublime and magnificent 
drama. The remarkable resemblance which the legend 
of Prometheus most obviously bears to the central 
doctrine of divine revelation has been only slightly 
glanced at by Mr. Paley, and is not mentioned in 
Miiller's otherwise admirable critique. Prometheus 
fell through the pursuit of knowledge; he is in 
bondage, as man is in bondage to sin ; the agonies 
which he endures bear no fanciful resemblance to 
the stings of the human conscience when goaded 
by remorse ; and he knows that one born from the 
descendants of his fellow-sufferer lo shall deliver 
him. The condition of his release is the death of 
an immortal, announced to him by Hermes in the 
following striking words : — 

TO(ov8f yu&x'^ov repfut, ft^ t< wpotr^SKa, 

irpiv &y BfSov ris HidZoxos rS»v <ruv irdvoiv 

(fKtrp, OfK^iirp r €«y avairyrfrov fju)\€itf 

'AiSijv, KV€<pa7a r i/i^i Taprdpou fiddri. 1047-50. 

" The legend," says Mr. Paley, " which formed the 
subject of the Prometheus, probably belongs to the 
most ancient traditions of the human race ; but 
whether mystical and allegorical, or connected in its 
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origin with primeval revelation concerning the cre- 
ation of man, must remain undecided. There is 
much to to be said in favour of the latter opinion." 
The other two plays which made up the trilogy on 
this subject, were the lipofj/rjdsm Trvp^opos, and the 
UpofiriOevs \vdfisvo9y the latter of which may be sup- 
posed to have cleared up the difficulty which meets 
us in every page of the Prometheus Vinctus, we 
mean the position of Zsvs as a fierce, revengeful, 
and inexorable tyrant. The school of theology to 
which JEschylus belonged, recognised in the empire 
of Zeus the commencement of a happier era, the 
reign of mildness and mercy, and, if we may say so 
without profanity, of " peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men," with which the plot of the Prometheus 
Vinctus seems strangely at variance. " We must 
suppose that, at the end of the piece, the power and 
majesty of Zeus, and the profound wisdom of his 
decrees, are so gloriously manifested that the pride 
of Prometheus is entirely broken."* Hermann, it 
may be remarked, entirely refutes the opinion of 
Muller, that a third /ictor appears in the opening 
scene of this drama. Prometheus himself was repre- 
sented by a huge effigy, while the person addressed 
as ^ia in verse 12. is a mere mutcf 

We now come to the Supplices, one of a trilogy 
entitled the Danais, of which the other two plays 
were the -^gyptii and the Danaides. The trial and 
acquittal of the women for the murder of their hus- 

* Muller, Lit, of Anc. Greece, ch. %Z. \ ^^«^« 
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bands formed the subject of this trilogy. We have 
already stated that the Supplices was written after the 
return of JEschylus from his first visit to Sicily; and 
we are probably not wrong in fixing the date some- 
where between 465 and 460 b. c. Miiller supposes 
that various expressions in it bear reference to the 
alliance with Argos, and impending war with Egypt, 
Egypt, B,c. 461.* But this system of determining 
dates is very apt to mislead. Of the play itself there 
is little to be said. Whether the chorus consisted of 
twelve suppliants or of fifty, is not very material. 
They fail to excite our sympathy in the slightest 
degree, though the songs put into their mouths are 
many of them uncommonly beautiful, and the speech 
of Danaus (1. 957) is perhaps as truly poetical as any- 
thing which -ffischylus has written. 

The grand trilogy of the Orestea now remains for 
us to notice. Of all that has been written on this 
subject, probably Miiller's dissertation is the best ; 
but the deep philosophical speculations of both 
Miiller. and Schlegel would be out of place here. 
We shall content ourselves with a few brief remarks 
on the various characters portrayed. There is a 
wide difference between the Homeric and JEschy- 
lasan Agamemnon. The former provokes our hatred, 
the latter our contempt The pride, injustice, and 
intolerable arrogance of the one, stand in marked 
contrast to the weak-minded and almost childish 
exultation of the other. Though we detest his 



H 



* See Thac L I 102. 104. 
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murderers^ we are not shocked at his death ; for he has 
previously forfeited our sympathies by the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. And though a cloud of gloom and 
horror and despair presses heavily upon us through- 
out the entire piece, there is no one individual in 
Vhose fate we feel much interested, except perhaps 
Cassandra. This is a peculiarity shared to some 
extent by Sophocles, but almost wholly thrown off 
by Euripides. The characters in the Orestean tri- 
logy are entirely subservient to the myth ; our 
real interest is in speculating on what the gods 
will ultimately determine to be the destiny of the 
criminals. It is the principle to which we look, and 
not the individual. All this, which is of course the 
reverse of modem tragedy, is signally conspicuous 
in the trilogy before us, and especially in the two 
first plays. In the Eumenides a ray of cheerfulness 
and humanity breaks in at the last ; and from the 
solemn constitution of the Areopagus, an Athenian 
ought to have returned home with emotions of 
pride and joy. Unfortunately, however, both for 
-SIschylus and his country, such were not the 
emotions raised by the spectacle. At the time when 
this trilogy was exhibited, the democratic party was 
uppermost at Athens ; the Areopagus, with its an- 
cient privileges, was hateful to them. In spite of 
the efforts of -^schylus, the ancient jurisdiction of 
that court in questions of homicide was taken away 
from it much about the same time*, and the poet 

♦ This fact has been strenuously denied \j^ o\^%"t -^tvXk^^. ^'y^ 
Drake's Eumenides, Introduction, part ii. 
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went a second time into Sicily, where, as we have 
before stated, he died at Gela, in the year b.g. 456. 
Each of the three plays which together compose the 
Orestea, is much more complete as a tragedy than 
any of his other works: the third actor has been 
introduced; and the plot is more regularly con- 
structed. ** Though only the secondary character 
(in the Agamemnon), the chief interest centres in 
Clytemnestra. Subtle, proud, daring, resolute, and 
an accomplished hypocrite, she disguises a long 
cherished hatred of her lord-resulting from the sacri- 
fice of their daughter at Aulis — under the guise of a 
love-sick affection. The murder being perpetrated, 
she throws off the mask, and not only avows but 
glories in the deed, as an act of just retribution. 
With all this she is not the abandoned and shameless 
adulteress, but the deeply injured wife and mother ; 
not the merely vindictive and ferocious homicide, 
but the sophist who can justify, and the moralist 
who can reason on her conduct." (Paley.) Thisi 
however, seems rather too favourable a picture in 
the opinion of other writers. Orestes is very much 
a passive instrument in the hands of destiny. He 
displays, as Paley truly observes, very little vindic- 
tiveness towards his mother, and puts her to death 
solely in deference to the peremptory commands of 
Apollo. There is something unpleasantly masculine 
in the character of Electra. She takes too much 
after her mother Clytemnestra ; and we cannot but 
suspect that under the same circumstances she would 
bare acted in the same way. The Furies themselves 
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probably typify what we at present denominate 
superstition, the unreasoning conscience which will 
frequently torment a man who has committed the 
most innocent and even laudable homicide. By the 
equality of votes at the trial, is signified, says Miiller, 
" that the duty of revenge and the guilt of matricide 
are equally balanced, and that stern justice has no 
alternative : but the gods of Olympus being of the 
nature of man, and acquainted and entrusted with 
the personal condition of individuals, can find and 
supply a refuge for the unfortunate who are so by 
no immediate guilt of their own." 

The diflBculty of -ffischylus as a writer is of a 
wholly different kind from what we experience in 
Sophocles or Euripides. With these the principal 
diflSculties with which we have to contend are those 
of construction ; in -ffischylus the construction is 
usually simple. But there are several causes which 
conspire to make him on the whole the most obscure 
of extant writers. The first of these is the mystic 
character of his religious belief. JEschylus was a 
Pythagorean, and it is quite impossible for the un- 
initiated to enter fully into the spirit of much that 
he says on the subject of God, human nature, and 
fate. Secondly, he was by nature what we should 
now, perhaps, call a lover of the marvellous. He 
was a genuine believer in apparitions, prophecies, 
and omens ; and he loves to speak of these in the 
vague and shadowy language which their nature 
seems to demand, but which, as Paley says, is not 
conducive to the formation of a \uciA. ^V^X^* Axw ^^ 
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third place is to be mentioned his love of figurative 
language — in which he surpasses all his contempo- 
raries except Pindar — and his attachment to ^^m- 
voqueSy which has been noticed both by Miiller and 
Paley, such as Sept. c. Th. 930. an^ 950. Fourthly, 
he is difficult (and this of course is the great diffi- 
culty to young students) from grammatical careless- 
ness. ''Nominatives standing alone without their 
verbs, clauses cut short by aposiopesis, the frequent 
use of particles which have a force depending en- 
tirely on something to be mentally supplied, and 
anomalous constructions and unusual meanings of 
words, are also frequent causes of perplexity." 
Fifthly, no doubt his grandiloquence and inflated 
epithets, though not a direct source of difficulty, are 
an indirect one, by fatiguing the mind and forcing it 
to stand constantly on the alert to discover some- 
thing more than is really meant. But the general 
style of iEschylus, we mean his syntax, is peculiarly 
simple, and rather epic than dramatic, as any one 
may see who reads the purely narrative speeches in 
the Prometheus Vinctus, the Septem contra The- 
bas, and the PerssB. 

The general tenor of JEschylus's poetry is well 
contrasted with that of Sophocles in the following 
passage : " We might almost call -/Eschylus the 
poet of the gods, Sophocles the poet of mankind. 
The one deeply studied the laws of divine action ; 
the other sounded the depths of the human heart. 
To reconcile the old law of inexorable justice with 
the newer law of mercy, seems to have been the 
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leading idea of ^schylus. To improve humanity 
by holding up to admiration the finer qualities of 
justice^ fortitude under affliction, sympathy with 
distress, firmness in duty, and generally all practical 
goodness, was the cherished object of Sophocles." * 

* Paley. 
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CHAP. VIL 

SOPHOCLES. 

Sophocles, the son of Sophilus, was born at the 
Attic demus or village of Colonus, in 01. 71. 2., B.C. 
495. At the age of fifteen, he was selected, on 
account of his personal beauty, to be exarchus of 
the chorus which sang the poem in honour of the 
battle of Salamis. In his twenty-seventh year, he 
made his first appearance as a tragedian, becoming 
a competitor for the tragic prize with the established 
head of Athenian literature, JEschylus. The young 
poet won the prize, by the award, as it is said, of 
Cimon, with the play of the Triptolemus — a piece 
in which the Eleusinian hero is celebrated as pro- 
moting the cultivation of corn, and humanising the 
manners of even the wildest barbarians. Twenty- 
eight years after this event, Sophocles brought out 
the Antigone, the earliest of his extant plays ; and 
in consequence of the general admiration which it 
excited, he was elected one of the ten Strategi, with 
Pericles and Thucydides, for the ensuing year — a 
curious manner, as it would seem to us, of rewarding 
literary eminence. In this capacity, Sophocles aided 
in carrying on the war against Samos, B.C. 440, 
439 ; and it was on this occasion that he made the 
ncquaiDtance of Herodotus, who was then living at 
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Samos. The whole number of plays attributed to 
Sophocles is not less than 130. Bockh, however, 
reduces these to between 70 and 80, while Miiller 
thinks it possible that as many as 113 may be 
genuine. With this question we have little to do ; 
for we undoubtedly possess the best of those which 
he wrote. Of the remainder of his life, extending 
as it did over thirty-four years, we know very little. 
In 413 B. G. he was appointed one of the irpo^ovTyjoiy 
or board constituted immediately after the Syra- 
cusan expedition to devise expedients for meeting 
the existing emergencies. Two years after this, he 
gave in his adhesion to the plans of Periander for 
establishing the Council of 400 — a policy which, 
according to Aristotle, he defended on the ground 
of expediency.* The story related in Cicero De Se- 
nectute concerning his reading the CEdipus Colo- 
neus to his judges, is said to be a fabrication. He 
died in the beginning of the year 405 b. c. 

The chronological order of his extant plays is 
stated by Miiller as follows: — Antigone, Electra, 
Trachiniae, CEdipus Rex, Ajax, Philoctetes, CEdi- 
pus Coloneus. Of these, the first and the last are, 
perhaps, the most general favourites. Yet there is 
something in the classic delineation of the female 
character by Sophocles, which is never wholly sa- 
tisfactory: either it wants softness, or it wants 
nobility. Chrysothemis and Ismene, Electra and 
Antigone, are all instances of this truth. Such a 

• oif yhp ^y &x\a fieXrlw, (See Aiist* '^^i-eX.. m, \%».^ 

Q 2 
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conception as Shakspeare^s Queen Catharine seems 
to have been impossible to the Grecian dramatists. 
The nearest approach to that union of tenderness 
and strength which modem readers desiderate, is to 
be found in Iphigenia. For this reason, though the 
Antigone possesses rare and peculiar merits, we 
cannot help thinking it better suited to an Athenian 
than to an English audience. The description of 
Creon at the end of the play is, indeed, one of the 
very happiest efforts of dramatic art ; but his long 
conversations with Antigone partake something of 
the character of scolding, and prevent us from feeling 
all that love and sympathy for his heroine which the 
poet intended to excite. 

In excellence of plot the Electra is surpassed only 
by the CEdipus Tyrannus. There is, perhaps, a little 
too much resemblance in the machinery which brings 
about the premature exultation of Clytemnestra, and 
the premature exultation of Jocasta ; but the art 
is almost equally admirable in both. It has been 
finely observed by Miiller, that a trait is introduced 
in the character of the former which would never 
have occurred to the mind of ^schylus, namely, the 
outburst of maternal tenderness when she first hears 
of the supposed death of Orestes, and which takes 
precedence of every other feeling in her bosom. The 
discovery of the lock of hair by Chrysothemis, and 
the damp which Electra throws upon her sudden joy, 
is skilfully narrated ; while the ultimate irspnrirsuz 
of the play, turning as it does on recognition of 
brother and sister, is one of those few scenes in which 
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Sophocles has drawn upon that deep fund of pathos 
which he evidently possessed. In fact, viewing it in 
the pathetic light, we know not whether we should 
not be justified in placing the Electra at the head of 
his extant tragedies. 

The Trachinije is confessedly an inferior produc- 
tion. *^ The play of the Trachinian women," says 
Schlegel, " seems to me so far inferior in value to 
the other extant plays of Sophocles, that I wished to 
find something to favour the conjecture that this 
tragedy was composed in the age indeed, and in the 
school of Sophocles, but by his son lophon, and was 
by mistake attributed to the father. There are 
several suspicious circumstances, not only in its 
structure and its plan, but . even in the style of 
writing : different critics have already remarked that 
the uncalled-for soliloquy of Dejanira at the com- 
mencement has not the character of the Sophoclean 
prologues. Even if, in the general structure, the 
maxims of this poet are observed, it is but a super- 
ficial observance ; the profound mind of Sophocles is 
missing. But as the genuineness of the poem seems 
never to have been called in question by the ancients, 
and since, moreover, Cicero confidently quotes the 
sufferings of Hercules from this drama* as from a 
work of Sophocles, we must, perhaps, content our- 
selves with saying that the tragedian has in this one 
instance remained below his usual elevation." 

The (Edipus Tyrannus is one of the grandest 

* Tusc. Disp. b. li. ch. -^m. 
G 3 
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exemplifications in all literature of the vulgar pro- 
verb, that pride goes before a fall : — 

" Tolluntur in altum, 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant," 

might have been said hj Claudian with almost as much 
truth of CEdipus as of Kufinus; but the pride of 
GSdipus is the pride of a noble nature, which abhors 
trickery and meanness, and which shrinks not one 
moment from encountering the awful curses invoked 
l>y itself. The utter impossibility of his being him- 
self the guilty person, which so clearly sustains 
the mind of CEdipus throughout the play, is tho- 
roughly in accordance with human nature in its m6st 
generous aspect. But this very sentiment is but 
too frequently the cause of the most fatal blunders 
in our judgment of others; and it is quite in keeping 
with the known character of Sophocles, that the 
rebuke of this thoughtless though high-minded con- 
fidence should have been one of the objects which 
ho proposed to himself in this play. It is not the 
sclf-suflSciency of the Pharisee which is here intended 
to be exposed, but rather that half haughty, half 
good-natured conviction of immunity from error, 
which frequently characterises good men. 

In this play the irspiTrsTeLa and dvwyvcopur/jios or 
apwyvd>pi,ai9 of Aristotle are perfectly managed. The 
part of the herdsman is one of the most felicitous 
devices which fiction has yet contrived; and one 
of the greatest of English critics* has ranked the 

* 8, T. Coleridge, literary Kemaiii^. 
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plot of the (Edipus Tyrannus among the three best 
with which he was acquainted. It is remarkable^ 
however^ that Sophocles did not obtain the prize 
with this drama, being beaten hj one Philocles.* 

In the Ajax, Sophocles has approached much 
nearer to the ideal of chivalry than any other hea- 
then writer; nearer we say, for even here he has 
not reached it. The good knight would have chosen 
to die in his harness on some well fought field ; nor 
would the reflection that he was thereby benefiting 
his enemies have been deemed worth a moment's 
consideration. This is a defect in that otherwise 
glorious speech commencing at line 430., which we 
must always deplore. Independent of this deficiency, 
the Ajax is one of the sublimest compositions of 
antiquity. 

In his Philoctetes, Sophocles has attempted a very 
different species of composition. The interest is very 
little dependent on diversity of incident, but consists 
almost entirely in development of character. Neo- 
ptolemus, at first persuaded by the consummate art 
of Ulysses, and then reappearing in his natural 
character and refusing to be a party to the deceit, 
is the central figure of the picture, while on either 
side Philoctetes, with his touching patience and 
simple anxiety (in which every reader shares) about 
his vow, and Ulysses, with his calm, cold, sophistical 
reasoning, make up as finely contrasted a group as the 
imagination can require. This, it is to be remarked, 

♦ Bdckli, de Trag. Gtsc. cap. "xa, 
G 4 
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is the only one of the extant plays of Sophocles In 
which the irsptmirsui is effected by the deus ex ma-^ 
chindy or intervention of a god. 

We now come to the crowning labour of the poet's 
life — the serene and stately drama of the CEdipus at 
Colonus. As we have above stated^ the story of his 
having read this piece to his judges5 to refute a charge 
of insanity brought against him by his own son lo- 
phon, is now generally considered to be a fiction of 
antiquity.* But at all events we do not and cannot 
wonder at the effect attributed to the drama itself: 
a more cheerful and happy tone runs through the 
whole play than in the Eumenides of ^schylus. 
Even the opening lines would seem scarcely intended 
to excite our commiseration; there is a placidity 
about them which rather challenges our envy, 
while the reply of Antigone to her father's first 
question as to what was the character of the spot 
at which they had arrived f, at once sheds a pleasant 
hue over the scene, and leads us to anticipate a 
happy event. The action of Pallas in the older play 
is here assigned to Theseus, than whom Attic genius 
never created a more gallant and noble character. 
The Furies, we must remember, had already been 
appeased; and their grove is pictured in that im- 
mortal song, which no man, comparatively ignorant 

♦ Theatre of the Greeks, p. 75. 
t x^P^^ ^ ^^* tcphs, coi adept* eiKAffcu, $p{wp 

ddupvTISf 4\alas, it^iriKov, 'irvKv6nT€poi 8* 

(Ed. Col. 16. 
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of the language, can read without rapture. The 
whole play from first to last is calm and quiet. The 
aged king who had rushed forth frantically from the 
scene of his accursed pollution, has regained his 
peace of mind, and his self-respect ; he is tended by 
the most affectionate of daughters ; and he prepares 
joyfully to lay down his life under pircumstances 
from which lasting welfare shall accrue to the people 
who have deceived him. 

Such is the character of the last production of the 
last great poet of Greece. In the estimation of his 
contemporaries, Sophocles ranked high ; he was 
styled ** the Attic bee." And the opinion put for- 
ward by Valcknaer relative to Plato's disparagement 
of him seems to have been satisfactorily refuted by 
Bockh.* His development of tragedy, by the addition 
of the third actor, has been already noticed ; and it 
must, we think, be admitted that his style is an im- 
provement on that of his predecessor. Miiller indeed, 
professes to think it nearer to the style of prose than 
that of ^schylus : it is certainly much more artificial ; 
yet it would seem better suited, notwithstanding, to 
the requirements of the drama in its improved stage. 
The dialogue of Sophocles is on the whole more 
pleasing than that of ^schylus, and his metrical 
flow more varied and ingenious. It is to be observed 
that he was the first extant writer who introduced 
the practice of cutting off a vowel at the end of an 
iambic line — in imitation, it is said, of the poet 

• De Trag. Grsec. x., ad Plat, l»e%^. ^. \^1, 
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Callias; and according to Hennann^ the CE^pus 
Tjrrannns was the first in which this elision appeared.* 
But in the Electra and Antigone, both of which are 
ssud to be prior to the (Edipus, we do find lines 
of this description.t Bockh thinks this a reason for 
assuming that the Electra was of later date than the 
CEdipus, and that Sophocles brought out a second 
edition of the Antigone. The most numerous in- 
stances occur in the former — no less than five — 
which is a kind of evidence that our author was then 
pleased with a novelty which he afterwards partially 
discarded. But the argument is not worth n^uch* 

* ''Earn elisionem, Athenso anctore, abjadicare debemns ab 
omnibiis tragicomm fabulis, qnse ante Sophoclis (Edipom edits 
gout*' — Elisio. Doct, Met pp. 16. et seq, 

t EL 1017', Ant 1031. . 
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CHAP. VIIL 

EUBIPIDES. 

Euripides, the son of Menarchus and Clito, of the 
demus of Phyle in the Acropid tribe, was born in 
the year b. g. 485. The traditions about the meanr 
ness of his birth are now generally exploded, though 
we cannot help fancying that there must have been 
some foundation for the taunts of Aristophanes ; and 
yet it is said that while a boy, he was appointed to 
an office for which noble blood was indispensable ; 
also he was taught rhetoric by Prodicus, who was 
considered to take none but aristocratic pupils. His 
first play, the Peliades, was acted b. g. 455 ; and he 
first gained the tragic prize B.G. 441. From this 
period he continued to exhibit plays down to the year 
408 B. G., when he quitted Athens for the court of 
Archelaus king of Macedon : it was there that he 
died two years afterwards, b. g. 406, being, as some 
say, torn in pieces by the king's dogs. Scandal has 
been busy with the name of Euripides ; but the in- 
dustry of modem scholars has been successful in 
refuting the majority of those silly stories which 
entertained their grandfathers. In Hartung's "Eu- 
ripides restitutus," and in Keble's ** Praelectiones 
AcademicsB," will be found a very sufficient rebuttal 
both of his having hated women too xaxi^, ^«A <5^ 
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his having been excessive in his love for them. Of 
the actual daily life of Euripides we know but little : 
that he was a diligent disciple of Anaxagoras is 
generally agreed ; he is said also to have been a great 
book collector, and to have first introduced a manu- 
script of Heraclitus to the notice of Socrates. 

It does not fall within the scope of our present 
work to subject each of his plays to very accurate 
criticism. Euripides is styled by Aristotle the 
most tragic (rpwyifcdyraToi) of poets* ; and although 

* Poet. 26. : — Koi 6 Evpml^m, ti K<d r^ HWa fi^ €d oiKovofiei, iXXk 
rf>aryiK(&rar6s 7« ray ToirfT&v ^tvcrou. The following is the opinion 
of Quintilian, Inst. Orat x. 1. : — ** Tragoedias primus in lucem 
protulit -^schylus, sublimis et grayis, et grandiloquus saepe usque 
ad vitium, sed rudis in plerisque et incompositus ; propter quod 
correctas ejus fabulas in certamen deferre posterioribus poetis 
Athenienees permisere, suntque eo modo multi coronati. Sed longe 
clarius illustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripides, quorum 
in dispari dicendi yia, uter sit poeta melior, inter plurimos quseritur. 
tdque ego sane, quoniam ad prsesentem materiam nihil pertinet, in- 
judicatum relinquo. Iliad quidem nemo non fateatur necesse est, 
iis qui se ad agendum comparent, utiliorem longe Euripidem fore. 
Namque is et in sermone (quod ipsum reprehendunt, quibus gravitas 
et cothurnus et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse sublimior) magis ac- 
cedit oratorio generi ; et sententiis densus, et in iis, quse a sapien- 
tibus tradita sunt, psBue ipsis par; et in dicendo et respondendo, 
cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. In affec- 
tibus vero cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui miseratione constant, 
facile praecipuus." 

Compare with the above the following passage from Longinus 
XV. 3. : — "EffTi fji^v qZv (pi\(nrov<!rraros 6 EipiirlSriSy d6o ravrl irddrf, 
fJMPlas T€ Kcd l/MDTOs, iKTpaytfSrjffou, Kh^ roinois^ eJs oitK oT^ tX ruriv 
kripois, iTcirvx^(TraTOS • ob /*V ct^^ KciX reus HWais ivirWcffdai ^vra- 
ffiaus olfK UtoXixos, *'HKurrd yi roi fjL€ya\o<pv^5 &v, 5/Mtff r^v avrhs 
a^Tov (pvffiv iv iroAAoTs yeiffffdcu rpayuc^v irpwniydyKaffe, 
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it may be to a certain extent questionable how far 
this epithet be a just one^ yet there can be no doubt 
that it points to a peculiarity which it is in vain for 
his detractors to gainsay. " He has approached 
nearer to the fountain of tears," says Keble, ** than 
any other tragecfian." This, as the testimony of 
one by no means disposed to flatter Euripides, must 
be held to be conclusive. 

Critics diflfer very widely as to the comparative 
merit of the extant dramas ; on the whole we believe 
we may safely follow the judgment of the author of 
the " Praelectiones " in considering the Medea, the 
Hecuba, and the Alcestis, as his three most striking 
and accomplished performances. The Hippolytus, 
the two Iphigenias, and the Troades, have all been 
pronounced by competent judges as excellent. It is 
a controversy into which we are not careful to 
enter. The plays of Euripides present so few dis- 
tinct salient points that their merits and their defects 
are much alike throughout. 

We must never forget that Euripides was an inti- 
mate friend of Socrates; it is therefore idle to 
suppose that he belonged in reality to the school of 
the Sophists. If we remember that he was a pupil 
of Anaxagoras, we shall scarcely be willing to 
suppose that he doubted the immortality of the souL 
But Euripides lived in an era in which simple faith 
was out of faBhion. The old Greek world, during 
its summer of civilisation and literature, is to be 
measured by generations instead of by centuries. 
Changes, which in modern times are effected in 300 
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years, were then effected in thirty ; and it is scarcely 
too much to say, that there was at least as much dif* 
ference between ^schylus and Euripides as between 
Shakspeare and Coleridge. In the days of Euri- 
pides men were beginning to look at every question 
through the medium of metaphysics. He seems to 
a certain extent to have caught the jargon without 
the deeper meaning ; but, at the same time, he had 
his own peculiar views on the subject of the dealings 
of God with man. He appears to have thought that 
whatever was was right; but that, at the same 
time, it was totally impossible to fathom the ways of 
the Deity. This theory would seem to show itself 
in many of those half-sneering, half-desponding 
apophthegms, for which Euripides is famous. He 
felt to the full the significance of the well-known 
lines, — 

** In parts superior, what advantage lies ? 
Say, for you can, -what is it to be wise ? 
*Tis but to know how little can be known. 
To see all others' faults, and feel our own.** 

Surely the spirit of this is the very spirit of Euripides. 
Unfortunately, however, the mind which has once 
drifted away from the sure anchorage of traditional 
and hereditary religion, is but too prone to fall into 
worse errors than even the disparagement of intel- 
lectual exertions. Such a man is ever apt to sur- 
render himself to the illusions of a heated imagination, 
and> having deserted the wisdom of ages, is driven to 
lay heavier stress upon the wisdom of the moralist* 
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Thus Euripides, too, only shows himself the advocate 
of expediency : — 

Tf yXwo'a'* ofJu&iMOK*, iiW^ <pp^v avafiorof, Hipp. 

Such are the class of expressions which earned him 
an evil reputation among the. more earnest-minded of 
his contemporaries, and which alone, perhaps, enabled 
Aristophanes to assail him with effect.* He appears, 
indeed, to have been in that state of mind, which 
kicks against the pricks of theological difficulties, and 
seeks refuge from their hardness, now in a kind of 
elegant pantheism, and now in downright reproaches 
against the divine injustice. 

ipcT^ ere vikw, dyrirhs &v, ^ehv fieyav, 

iifMdiis ris 6? dfhs, fj Ukcuos ovk ^<pvs. Here. F. 346. 

If, however, we couple sayings like this with the 
humble and pious tone which Euripides has assumed 
in the BacchaB, it will, perhaps, after all, remain a 
doubtful question, how far they were the ebullitions 
of deliberate atheism, and how far an enunciation of 
the popular belief in gods ** passionate, revengfeful, 
and unjust," which characterised the popular theo- 
logy of Athens. 

Valcknaer and Hartung have laboured with con- 
siderable success to prove that Euripides had nothing 
in common with the sophists and demagogues of the 
period, whom, on the contrary, he always took every 

* Hartung, cap. iv. ad. init. We cannot agree "with Hartung that 
the gibes of Aristophanes did Euripides no harm whatsoever. 
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opportmihy of dbastiai^ And indeed there are 
a great Taziety of paasages to be eoUected finom his 
works, which woaldhaYebeoi anything bat flattering 
to the Athenian democracy ; e. g. 



• • • • 



i^&mllM^s. SiippL412. 

'A>«Mif9iMir dw r«f«(. Hec 1169. 

4]ifiot Kooyiovrc Ion. 832. 

HwoXXk vo^tis. Med. 579. 

Euripides, notwithstanding his defects, was the most 
nniversally admired of the ancient poets. Cicero was 
one of lus most devoted adherents, and, it is sidd, was 
rea^ng the Medea at the moment of his death. It 
is impossible, therefore, to doubt that many of his 
faults have been exaggerated, and many of his pe- 
culiarities misunderstood. His leading deformities 
have been reduced by Mr. Keble to four: — first, 
his oratorical frigidity ; secondly, his scepticism ; 
thirdly, his hatred of women; and, fourthly, the 
weakness of his choral parts. On the second of these 
heads we have already said sufficient. On the third 
we can only refer our readers to the afore-mentioned 
writer Hartung, and the author of the critique now 
under observation, while the fourth we prefer to 
reserve to a future page. To the first we propose 
to devote a few observations. ^^ Shakspeare," says 
Keble, 'Ogives to hb characters attributes, which 
are propria; Euripides those which are communia: 
that is to say, the grief of Medea and Jphigenia, 
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though beautifully described^ is still not different 
from the grief of any other women in the same cir- 
cumstances." This is a very fine observation ; but we 
are half inclined to doubt whether it may not be 
turned against himself. To illustrate what he means 
by oratorical frigidity, he compares the speech of 
Jason on hearing that he is deprived of his children, 
with that of Macduff, the latter of which he has 
translated into most elegant Latin. 

Now it appears to us that Jason would naturally 
express himself in a different manner from Macduff. 
In the first place, the relations between Jason and 
Medea, and Macduff and Lady Macduff, were com- 
pletely unlike. There was nothing at all domestic 
and innocent about the former. It is quite natural 
that a man who has formed a vicious connexion, 
should moralise in a certain artificial manner on 
its dissolution, or on its consequences. In fact, 
he would be the imperfect artist who should in- 
troduce the passionate lover of a Medea, lament- 
ing after the same fashion as an ancient British 
chieftain. 

It is also to be observed, that to whatever extent 
the highly educated critic may object to this same 
oratorical frigidity, it is by no means an obstacle to 
great and enduring popularity. No ancient poet has 
written so many quotable things as £uripides ; and 
we find that among modem poets also, this is one 
great source of lasting reputation. Many of our most 
familiar English quotations are derived from second and 
third rate productions. Witneaa XM^aQtJ^^^ ^^^? 

H 
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Pope*8 *^ Essay on Man " (which, however great its 
merits, is scarcely great as a poem), and very many 
dramas of the 18th century. The sort of popularity 
which Euripides obtained is obtainable by any one 
who writes for the masses. . He ** sought," says 
Keble, **to bring poetry down to common life, as 
Socrates did philosophy ;" but he sought it in a totally 
different manner. Socrates sought to state deep 
truths in a homely manner; Euripides, to state 
homely truths in an apparently deep manner. This 
latter is the secret of his popularity : common-place 
thoughts, put tersely and epigrammatically, are what 
attract the vulgar ; and Euripides has given us these 
sort of apophthegms on every conceivable subject 
interesting to humanity — birth, death, and mar- 
riage, — heaven, earth, and Hades — politics, poetry, 
and law, — on one and all of these subjects, some 
semi-philosophic observation is dropped by Euri- 
pides. Every young Athenian who declined the 
labour of investigating the mysterious utterances 
of ^schylus, or found no attraction in the deep 
calm of Sophocles, could still quote to his compa- 
nions such passages as this, 

rls oT^€v 6« rh ^v fiiv iari Kardayeiif 
rh KaT0aP€af 84 (rju ; 

or again, 

. . . Tohs d€ohs tx<ov TIS U» 
4pl\ovs, iiplffTTjv tiamiK^iv Ix^' ^ifJiois, 

or else, 
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or. In uobler terms, 

ircun yb.p 

These are but a thousandth part of those neatly put 
platitudes which would have naturally rendered 
Euripides a favourite in an age when writing was 
unknown, and when memory alone was depended on. 
A careful comparison of the merits of the three 
tragedians has been given us by Benloew, in which 
we think the palm is with justice awarded to So- 
phocles. In regard to the chorus, it is clearly shown 
that in this poet only does it occupy the position 
which the idea -of the Greek drama requires, while in 
JEschylus there is still too much of the dithyrambic 
element remaining, and Euripides manifests in his 
monodies a disposition to return to it.* In Sophocles 
the chorus occupies its true place. It neither causes 
the action, nor shares in it {avpayoivl^ai), but merely 
gives a kind of summary of each act, with a running 
commentary upon it. The cantica soluta were 
divided by grammarians into avofjuoLocrrpocfya and 
TrapofioLooTpoipay and even in Sophocles this had at- 
tained a distinct form and shape, under the name of 
hyporchemata (Trach. 205., cf. 693., Philoct. 394* 
827.); but there is a wide difference between these 
choruses and those of the same kind in Euripides, 

♦ " Atque velut a dithyrambo initium ceperat tragoedia, in dithy- 
rambo etiam conquieTisse videtur, quippe quam Monodis^ iUa re- 
centioris tragosdise lamina, sffipe Bine antistropharum. t«s^\!kiv;!R^!^ 
(jkvoXeXvfjLfvai) proferantnr.'' — Kehh, 

H 2 
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the former being of a tmniiltiioiis and sweetly 
musical character, the latter what would be called 
yiwfwcdy OTy in modem phrase^ proeaic and sententious. 
In the matter of metre the same superioritj is justly 
cbumed by Sophodes. In his choruses .S^hylus 
inclines too much to the use of the dochmiac, Euri- 
jHdes of the glyconic. The latter foot is scarcely 
eyer to be found in .Slschylus^ and was judiciously 
introduced by Sophocles to temper the severity of his 
predecessor ; but Euripides runs riot in it. In the 
iambic metre there is perhaps room for greater 
difference of opinion ; we certainly prefer the easy 
and varied flow of Sophocles to the grand monotony 
of .^Sschylus ; but we are not certain that we prefer 
the versification of the former to that of Euripides : 
the sesquipedalia verba of the one are at all events 
infinitely more tiresome than the short syllables of the 
latter; but there are certain definite irregularities 
in his veree, which are as unpleasmg to the ear as 
antagonistic to the rules of the Greek language — such 
as the anapaest in the first foot not confined to a 
single word, and the frequent transgressions of the 
ordinary rules of quantity*, as also the use of abnor- 
mal compounds, as also BvaOvqaKO}, araZtoBpafiovfiai^ 
awaao<f>&, /c.r.X. 

In the matter of dialect, ^schylus is more fertile 
in lonicisms, owing to the more epic style of his 
poetry ; Euripides, on the contrary, is more apt to 
fall into Dorlcisms, especially in his monodies. 

• We may instance y4yyd, Hec. 160.; ffJtoy, Sapp. 1101.; ira- 
/l«^ Elect 479. 
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In the construction of his sentences, ^schylus is 
much the most simple of the three. He loves short 
sentences, and makes no display of dialectic. In his 
dialogues, many of his speeches have more the air of 
soliloquies than of an address to another person. His 
want of art is marked by the recurrence of such ex- 
pressions as TjK^o Kal KaTspj(pfjbaiy /c.t.X.* : Euripides, on 
the contrary, is full of oratorical rotundity and dif- 
fuseness. Sophocles is, in some sense, a medium 
between these two. If we were to seek to express 
his peculiarity in one word, we should say he was 
compressive ; that is to say, he endeavours to throw 
as much meaning into what he says as he possibly 
can — every word he uses is pregnant with more than 
meets the eye. In this way he sought to exercise 
the intellect of his audience.f The ancients com- 
pared Sophocles to the sweetness and strength of 
good wine : — ^ 

oh yKl^is^ ovV ^6xvT05f &Wck UpdfWios, 

The first in point of time of the extant plays of 
Euripides is the Alcestis (b.c. 438.). It is said to 
have been originally a satyric drama added to a 
trilogy of tragedies. J Upon this hypothesis, the far- 
cical elements which it contains become perfectly 

♦ The reader, however, should hear ^schylus in his own defence, 
by referring to Aristoph. Ranee. L 1128. «< seg. 

f Marks of this intention are to be found in his constant use of 
crasis and the elision of the final syllable of a verse, by which 
means he avoided the use of many little words, which to Euripides 
was rather welcome than otherwise. 

X See above; p. 43. note. 

H Z 
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ntelligible, and the behaviour of Hercules natural 
and appropriate. The shortness of the drama and the 
simplicity of the plan, which requires only two 
actors^ would convince us that it was not one of the 
regular tragedies. 

In 431. B.C. was exhibited the Medea, which in 
the opinion of many is the best of all the poet's per- 
formances. The character of Medea herself is very 
finely drawn ; and though the murder of the children 
is perhaps in excess of the legitimate bounds of 
tragedy, yet Medea's language is interspersed with 
so much that is touching and natural, that we are 
less shocked than might be expected : 

The mother is here shown not one whit less strongly 
than the yicensed enchantress ; and it is the union 
of these two characters which constitutes the great 
interest of the play. 

The Hippoly tus, one of the best plays of Euripides, 
was brought out B. c. 428. The passion of Phajdra 
for her stepson is just one of those monstrous sub- 
jects, the adoption of which betokens the decline of 
the drama in any country. The play, however, is as 
good as it was possible to be under these circum- 
stances. The character of Hippoly tus himself is 
beautiful in the extreme ; and his destruction through 
the anger of Venus, whom he had despised, inculcates 
a high moral lesson. 

The Hecuba is a play which exhibits many of the 
best and many of the worst characteristics of EurL 
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pides's poetry. It is full of elegant tenderness ; but 
the characters are not well sustained, and the action 
is faulty. The sacrifice of Polyxena and the murder 
of Polydonis would have sufficed separately for the 
catastrophe of the piece, whereas they are here drawn 
in together, and seem to point to a second symptom 
of decline which was now beginning to show itself 
in Euripides, namely, the multiplicity of incidents 
which he crowded into his dramas. The Hecuba 
was exhibited somewhere about the year 424 B.C. 

The only interest of the Heracleidae is to be found 
in its political bearing. " The generosity of the 
Athenians to the Heracleidae is celebrated in order 
to charge with ingratitude their descendants, the 
Dorians of the Peloponnese, who were most bitter 
enemies to Athens ; and the oracle which Eurystheus 
makes known at the end of the play, that his corpse 
should be a protection to the land of Attica against 
the descendants of the HeracleidaB when they should 
invade Attica as enemies, was obviously designed to 
strengthen the confidence of the less enlightened 
portion of the audience in regard to the issue of this 
struggle. The drama was probably brought out at 
the time when the Argives stood at the head of the 
Peloponnesian alliance, and it was thought probable 
that they would join the Spartans and Boeotians in 
their march against Athens, about Olymp. 89. 3« 
B.C. 421."* 

In the Suppliants y brought out B.c. 420, we have 

♦ Miiliex. 
A 4 
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the first eyidence of another downward tendenc7, 
tbaty namely, of relying for success upon scenic effect 
rather than histrionic or dramatic excellence. The 
bnming of the dead bodies and the inmiolation of 
Evadne were probably conducted with great pomp 
and with all the resources of the theatre. There is 
supposed to be a political allusion in this play also, 
to the battle of Delium between Athens and Thebes, 
B.C* 424, when the latter refused to give up the dead 
bodies for sepulture. 

The Ion is one of the few plays of Euripides re- 
markable for the excellence of plot. Creusa, the 
daughter of Erectheus^ King of Athens^ and wife of 
Xuthus, had before her marriage become mother of 
Ion by Apollo. The boy was separated from his 
mother^ entrusted to the care of an old woman^ and 
brought up as a priest of Diana. Apollo, wishing to 
secure to him the sovereignty of Athens, persuades 
Xuthus, by means of an ambiguous oracle, that he is 
his own natural son, begotten before his marriage 
with Creusa. The latter, enraged at the discovery, 
and also at the design of making a bastard king of 
Athens, endeavours to poison him. A recognition, 
however, is brought about between mother and son, 
by means of the old nurse ; and Xuthus, continuing 
in his delusion, receives Ion with joy, and the piece 
terminates happily. Ion is clearly an exception to 
the general tenor of Euripides's plays. Aristotle 
called him the most tragic of poets, not, indeed, 
— ming what we should mean by such an expression, 
that hb plays came nearer to his own definition 
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of tragedy than any others.* His dictum is that a 
tragedy terminates unhappily ; and many critics seem 
to have given themselves unnecessary trouble in ex- 
plaining why Aristotle spoke thus of Euripides, from 
not observing that he is only referring to the pre- 
ceding context. We should never lose sight of the 
fact that the ancients treated their subjects in the 
most strictly scientific way. Every sentence depends 
more or less on what has gone before ; and a word 
that has once been used in a technical sense is used 
80 throughout the treatise : in the passage quoted^ 
the word *^ tragic'' has only the technical signification 
given above ; and we should doubt indeed whether 
in classical Greek it ever bore any other. 

The Hercules Furens is characterised by the same 
faults as the Hecuba, namely^ the double action, in 
the rescue of the children of Hercules from Lycus, 
and in their subsequent murder. The goddess of 
madness was represented on the stage in this piece^ 

• See Poetics, ii. 12. The meaning of Aristotle here is well 
drawn out in an article in the Classical Museum , No. 1. ; we shall 
gire the substance of it as briefly as possible. If we couple the words 
in Aristotle's &mous definition of tragedy. Viz. Si' i\4ov kuL <I>6€ov 
Trepadvovo'a r^jv rSav roioinav TroiBrifuiToiy KdOapfftv, with the two fol- 
lowing — *Ci5 9* &KXUV iheTv *l>oS€pd iariv 3<ra 4<f>* iripav yiypSfieya fj 
fi^Wovra i\€€tyd itrri' (lib. ii. 5. 12.); and K<d robs bfxoiovs iKfowrw 
Kurii riJuKiayj Kar^ ff^, Karck ^€L5, Karh, it^t^fiaraf Kar^ yipti * 4y irutn 
yhp roirotSt ftoAXor ^aivwnu Ktd avr^ tuf vndp^at. "OXaos yhp Koi hnaSi* 
6a $€? XaStof 5rt Zau i(l>* airuv ipoSovyrai ravr* hr* HWcav yiyv6fi§ya 
i\€ovaw (lib. ii. 8. 13.) — translating 4>6So5, **fear " and not terror, and 
KdBapatSj ** pleasurable relief from,'* we shall easily understand 
Aristotle's critique on Euripides. Neither of his pred^sfitoiesAX^ 
wrote in a manner so nearly touching o\ix%«Vr«&. 
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and must have produced a surprising effect. The 
date of the Hercules Furens is about 420 B. c. 

The subject of the Andromache is well chosen. 
The widow of Hector, as the slave and concubine of 
Neoptolemus in Epirus, might have been worked up 
into a most interesting and affecting picture ; yet it 
is not an interesting play. The incidents are nume- 
rous without being complicated; and the moral, if 
there be one, but faintly brought out. The misery 
caused by Hermione, doubtless, pervades the whole 
piece ; but it is nevertheless scarcely the prominent 
feature. In its political bearing it is a direct attack 
upon the Spartans, and seems to contain allusions to 
the circumstances narrated by Thucydides (lib. v. 
45.). The date of this play is about 418 B.C. 

The Troades, which was brought out B.C. 415, is 
totally deficient in dramatic interest, but was a mag- 
nificent spectacle. Some have classed it with the 
very best efforts of Euripides ; and that it contains 
some of his very best poetry will hardly be denied 
by any one. 

The Electra, the worst of all the poet's productions, 
was brought out about the year 413 B.C. The sub- 
ject is the same as that of the Choephoroe of JEschy- 
lus and the Electra of Sophocles. Schlegel gives us 
an excellent critique of the three plays, though he 
has hardly pointed out with sufficient distinctness 
the remarkable superiority of Sophocles, whose dis- 
tinctive excellence as an artist is nowhere so clearly 
manifested. Euripides has failed entirely. The cha- 
jMcten of ^gjsthus and Clytemne^tT^ «xe totally 
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ispoiled, and the tragic element completely eliminated. 
Was Euripides oppressed by a consciousness of in- 
feriority to his two great predecessors? It is the 
only ex:cuse that can be made for him. 

The Helena is founded on an old legend handed 
down by Stesichorus, that the Helen who crossed to 
Troy was an stBcoXov of the true Helen, who had never 
left Greece. In Euripides she is supposed to have 
got no further than Egypt, and to be persecuted there 
by the addresses of the young king, from whom she 
is at length rescued by Menelaus. The Helena was 
exhibited B.C. 412. 

The Orestes and the Phoenissae are rather dull 
plays. The first was produced about the year 408 B. c, 
the second a very little while after. The subject of 
the former is the punishment of Orestes for matri- 
cide, by a decree of the Argive senate. Menelaus, 
who ought to have rescued him, deserts him ; 
Helen, whom he threatens to slay, is taken up to 
Heaven ; and Hermione, whom he seeks to kill in 
her place, is given to him as wife by the Dioscuri, 
who promise to deliver Orestes from the matricidal 
curse. The Phoenissad is full of incident, but palls 
from its sameness and the absence of anything like 
plot- The opening scene is fine ; but we care little 
for the character of Antigone in the hands of 
Euripides. 

The Bacchse, a play not represented till after the 
author's death, is one of bis most interesting works, 
from the fact that it seems to betoken a change in the 
religious sentiments of Euiip\dea« 'Y^ci^ ^\3^^^^\» ^ 
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the play is the punishment of Pantheus; and the 
poet takes occasion to utter many reflections on the 
folly of those who would be overwise in their own 
conceit, and deride what they cannot understand. 
The subject^ probably, occurred to his mind during 
his residence in Macedonia, where the worship of 
Bacchus was prevalent. 

Schlegel and Miiller differ as to the authenticity 
of the Bhesus; but the question has been so well 
argued by Yalcknaer, that little doubt remains on 
the subject. The Rhesus is not only wholly unlike 
Euripides ; but it also bears a curious resemblance to 
the style of Sophocles, which would seem to imply 
that it is the work of some late imitator of the latter 
poet. Scaliger has ventured, though dubiously, to 
ascribe it to Sophocles himself, principally on the 
ground of the resemblance of the prologue to those 
of the Ajax, Antigone, and the two CEdipi. This 
is, however, probably an erroneous view. It is 
entirely free from the peculiarities of Euripides — 
TO rpar/iKoVy to yvayfic/cop, to aKpi^sSy to ffKa^vpov, to 

We have purposely reserved to the last our 
remarks on the two Iphigeniae, which are in 
many respects the most beautiful productions of 
Euripides. The Iphigenia in Tauris was brought 
out somewhere about the year 411 B.c. In this 
play, Iphigenia is the priestess of the Taurio Artemis, 
to whom the barbarous inhabitants of that region 
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sacrificed all strangers thrown upon their coast. The 
recognition here between the brother and sister is 
80 contrived as to be surprising without being un-. 
natural ; and the deceit of Thoas is, according to the 
Greek view, not at all unjustifiable. The following 
remarks of Miiller on this drama are so good that 
we quote them in their integrity : — 

** The poet, too, has taken care not to spoil the 
pleasure with which we contemplate this noble 
picture, by representing Iphigenia as a priestess who 
slays human victims on the altar. Her duty is only 
to consecrate the victims by sprinkling them with 
water outside the temple ; others take them into the 
temple and put them to death.* Fate, too, has con- 
trived that hitherto no Greek has been driven to this 
coast.t When she flies, however, a symbolical repre- 
sentation is substituted for the rites of an actual 
sacrifice :(, whereby the humanity of the Greeks 
triumphs over the religious fanaticism of the bar- 
barians. Still more attractive and touching is the 
connexion of Orestes and Pylades, whose friendship 
is exalted in this more than in any other play. The 
9cene in which the two friends strive which of them 
shall be sacrificed as a victim and which shall return 
home, is very affecting, without any design on the 
part of the poet to call forth the tears of the 
spectators. According to our ideas, it must be con« 
fessed, Pylades yields too soon to the pressing en* 
treaties of his friend, partly because the arguments of 

♦ V. 625. fol. t V. 260. fol. t V. 1471. foL 
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Orestes actually convince him, partly because, as. 
having more faith in the Delphic Apollo, he still 
retains a hope that the oracle of the god will in the 
end deliver them both ; whereas we desire, even in 
such cases, an enthusiastic resignation of all thoughts 
to the one idea, in which no thought can arise except 
the deliverance of our friend. The feelings of the 
people of antiquity, however, were made of sterner 
stuff; their hardihood and simplicity of character 
would not allow them to be so easily thrown off their 
balance, and while they preserved the truth of friend- 
ship, they could keep their eyes open for all the other 
duties and advantages of life." * 

The Iphigenia in Aulis was not acted till after the 
poet^s death. The progress of the story and the 
denouement are admirable. The resolution of Achil- 
les forbids all idea of using compulsion towards his 
betrothed ; and the whole expedition is at a stand- 
still till at length Iphigenia announces herself as 
a voluntary victim — the noblest deus ex machina 
which ancient tragedy can boast. Her character 
has been objected to on the ground of inconsistency : 
her lamentations are too rapidly succeeded, it is said, 
by her resignation ; the woman too quickly becomes 
the heroine — ovKsv soLtcsv 97 iKSTSvova-a rfj vcrrspa. 
We cannot agree in the justice of this criticism. If 
it is not unnatural for the same person to lament at 
first, and to be resigned afterwards, neither is the 
rapidity with which the change takes place unnatural. 

* Lit Ant Greece, voL i. pp. 376, 377 
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Indeed, there are many instances on record of con* 
demned persons, who, as long as there was the very 
slightest chance of escape, have spared no solicitation, 
and have given way to humiliating anguish, but 
who have nevertheless, when the conviction of their 
doom became certain, risen from the ground, as it 
were, in a moment, thrown off all appearance of 
terror, and assumed the cheerfulness of martyrs. 
Such appears to be the character of Iphigenia in 
Aulis, — in our opinion the nearest approach to a 
modern heroine to be found in classic poetry. 

In the Cyclops, Euripides has given us the only 
extant specimen of the genuine satyric drama. This 
drama, as we have said above, was usually a kind of 
facetious epilogue to the tragic trilogy.* The chorus 
consisted of satyrs ; and the adventures of the hero 
were always those susceptible of laughable treatment. 
The subject of the Cyclops is the story of Poly- 
phemus, 

* Bat see note on p. 101. 
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CHAP. IX 

RISE OF COMEDY. — ARISTOPHANES. 

The origin of comedy Is radically the same as that 
of tragedy. But while the latter took its rise from 
the more urbane and polished element of the Bacchic 
worship, the former sprang from the rural remains of 
the old and more homely ritual. This was in Greece 
undoubtedly the more ancient of the two, and, as 
more exclusively connected with the generative and 
fertilising attributes of the gods, lingered longest 
among the villages and woods, and in the hearts of 
the agricultural population. The Phallic processions, 
and the rural celebration of the vintage, contained 
the elements from which sprung the graceful produc- 
tions of Aristophanes and Menander. Although, 
however, the sources from which comedy arose were 
more indigenous than those which gave birth to 
tragedy ; yet there is no doubt that the embodiment 
of the former in any permanent shape was posterior 
to that of tragedy. The honour of being the first 
inventor of comedy is usually supposed to lie between 
Susarion and Epicharmus. The truth, however, 
seems to be, that the latter was the first author of 
written pieces, and therefore must technically be ad- 
mitted to be the first comic dramatist. The date of 
his birth is uncertain — it was probably about the 
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year 520 or 530 B.C. ; and he was more than ninety 
when he died. The comedies of Epicharmus were 
parodies of sacred subjects, and partly also political. 
Flautus's play of the Menaechmi is said to be founded 
on one of the dramas of Epicharmus. Phormis and 
Dinolochus are the other two writers of the Sicilian 
school whose reputation has been preserved by their 
contemporaries. The first Attic comedian was Chi- 
onides. The titles of three of his plays have come 
down to us ; these were the "H/owey, the Uepaat fj 
^AffcrupLoi^ and the YlrayxpL A contemporary of 
Chionides was Magnes, from whom Aristophanes 
borrowed the titles of two of his plays, the Frogs 
and the Birds, and of whom he speaks in a compli- 
mentary manner in the Knights.* Cratinus was 
born at Athens about the year 519 B.O., and died in 
422 B.a, having more than once been a successful 
competitor against Aristophanes and EupoUs. Crates^ 
Fhrynichus, and Hermippus lived about the same 
time. The first was originally an actor in the 
plays of Cratinus, but afterwards turned author. 
Arist(^hanes speaks very highly of him in the 
Clouds.t 

Phrynichus was a man of inferior ability. He 
is ridiculed by Hermippus and Aristophanes. Her- 
mippus was a great opponent of Pericles j he 
prosecuted Aspasia for impiety. Eupolis was the im- 
mediate predecessor of Aristophanes, and, with Cra- 
tinus, seems to have been looked upon as the leading 

♦ Line 518. f Line 537. it B.^t, v, ^^V V, \^1. 

1 
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man of the praa-Aristophanic period4 His comedies 
are veiy virulent ; but as he was a warm admirer of 
Pericles^ no harm came to him during that states- 
man's lifetime. The time and manner of his death 
are doubtful ; and there is probably no truth in the 
story that he was thrown overboard by the order of 
Alcibiades on his way to Sicily in 415 B.C. 

It is a very common though by no means a uni- 
versal opinion^ that Aristophanes is on the whole the 
greatest of Athenian dramatists. To this opinion 
we ourselves subscribe. The fact is, that ancient 
tragedy was in want of many materials which con- 
tribute to the formation of a complete idea of hu- 
manity. To love, it was a stranger * ; in its treat- 
ment of the relations between heaven and earth, God 
and man, it was hampered by a cumbrous mytho- 
logy t, the traditions of which it was as dangerous to 
neglect as it was difficult to dispose properly. There 
are marks of what might have been done. We see 
the outline not filled up ; the elements, but not their 
combination.^ With comedy, however, this was not 
the case. With the position of woman in society it 
could deal readily. Audacious reflections on the 
gods, which would have ruined a tragedian, were not 
only permitted but loudly applauded when issuing 
from the comic mask. The reason of this is very 
simple. Where the popular creed still retains a firm 

♦ A modem writer would not have missed the fine situation 
afforded by Antigone and Haemon. The love of Euripides is the 
Kaivios fyws of Aristotle. 

t Edinb. Bev. No. 58. f Ibid, 
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hold on the minds of the multitude, such displays are 
not dangerous or perhaps irreverent. The religious 
spectacles of the middle ages are an instance of this 
podnt. Thus we see that Aristophanes stood on a 
vantage ground as compared with his tragic contem- 
poraries ; and if we assent to the claim which has 
been advanced in his favour, we are not so much ex« 
alting his genius as simply doing justice to his 
opportunities. 

Aristophanes, the son of Pbilippus, was born at 
Athens in the year 444 B. c. Of the rank and sta- 
tion of his father we know nothing ; but they are 
presumed to have been respectable. He brought out 
his first play, the Banqueters, B.O. 427, the following 
year the Babylonians, and the year following that 
the Acharnians. In 424 he brought out the Kuights^ 
and the next year the Clouds, which obtained neither 
the first nor second prize. In 422 he exhibited the 
Wasps, in 419 the Peace, and in 414 the Birds. 
The Lysistrata and the Thesmophoriazusse were per- 
formed in the year 411 ; the Plutus in 408, and the 
Ecclesiazusse in 392. The date of the Frogs is un- 
certain. The two last plays which Aristophanes 
wrote were called the ^olosicon and the Cocalus* 
The latter, it is said, approached so nearly to the 
standard of the new comedy, that Philemon was able 
to bring it again on the stage with very few varia- 
tions. Aristophanes died somewhere about the year 
380 B. c. 

Aristophanes was a thorough conservative of the 
old school. He hated all change, without taking the 

I 2 
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trouble to discriminate between what was needless 
and what was necessary for the constitution. The 
evil done daily by the sophists and demagogues was 
so Tdst and so apparent^ that there is certainly some 
excuse for the comedian^ if he acted on the belief 
which is best expressed by the words ** noscitiir a 
sociisy^ and waged an uncompromising war with So- 
crates and Euripides^ whom he identified with the 
doctrines of the sophists to the fullest extent. Pos- 
terity has rectified the error in one case and his own 
contemporaries in the other. ** The taunts of Ari- 
stophanes," says Hartung, ** in no way affected the 
poet's popularity : " and while later ages endorsed 
with gladness his fiercest invectives against Cleon, 
they have never ceased to venerate and to love the 
name of Socrates. There seem to have been three 
principal evils against which the mind of Aristo- 
phanes was violently excited; and we shall notice 
his comedies according to their bearing on each of 
these three objects of his hostility. 

Aristophanes, as we have remarked, was essentially 
a conservative, and he regarded the Peloponnesian 
war as essentially opposed to his party views; he 
detested it therefore on this political ground. But 
the war was also hateful to him as affording oppor- 
tunities of eminence to the demagogues of that day, 
who possessed all the ambition of Pericles, whom 
they professed to imitate, without his ability. Iso- 
crates called Pericles **the greatest of the dema- 
gogues," not so much intending to reproach him as 
to ffbow that he had initiated a policy which, thou^ 
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perhaps capable of glorious results in his own hands, 
became, after his death, the readiest means in the 
hand of the charlatan for deluding the people. It 
was this trade of political charlatanism that was 
odious to Aristophanes ; nor should we be doing him 
justice if we supposed that he did not anticipate 
iniany of those disasters which the war brought upon 
Athens, or understand that the policy of Cimon 
and Aristides was the one best adapted to her truest 
interests. The new hegemony which Pericles ad- 
vocated could only be maintained by force, and by a 
vast drain upon the national resources. The old 
one, founded as it was on respect for Athenian mo- 
deration and justice, would be less costly and more 
permanent, and one for which the allies would always 
be willing to fight against the aggressive ambition 
of Sparta. The present English policy of colonial 
self-government, combined with the established prin- 
ciple of non-interference on the continent, would 
very adequately represent the system which it was 
the design of Aristophanes to restore. With this 
object he wrote the Acharnians ; a play which in 
point of literary merit stands considerably above the 
average in the list of his extant performances. This 
play was exhibited in the year 425 ; and in the suc- 
ceeding year he followed up the blow by a direct at- 
tack on Cleon, who at that time was the leading 
man of the ultra war party at Athens. The Knights 
is perhaps the most famous play of Aristophanes ; 
yet, as Schlegel well observes, it is doubtful how far 
it is the best " It may be,'' ^05% \v^, *^ ^^ '"^^ 

I 3 
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thought of the too actual danger in which he stood 
gave the poet a more earnest tone than was suitable 
to a comedian, or that the persecution which he had 
already undei^ne firom Cleon provoked him to vent 
his wrath in a manner too Archilochian. It is 
only after the storm of sarcastic abuse has somewhat 
spent itself, that droUer scenes follow ; and droll they 
are in a high d^ree, where the two demagogues, 
the dealer in leather {^vpavSeTmjs), ue. Cleon, and 
the sausage seller (oXXairroTnuXs^s), by adulation, by 
oracle-quoting, and by didnty tit-bits, vie with each 
other in currying favour with the old dotard Demus, 
that is, the personified people ; and the play ends 
with an almost touchingly joyous triumph, where 
the scene changes from the Pnyx, the place of the 
popular assemblies, to the majestic Propylsea, and 
Demus, wondrously restored to second youth, comes 
forward in the garb of the old Athenians, and along 
with his youthful vigour has recovered the old feel- 
ing of the days of Marathon.'' Cleon, who had just 
returned from his expedition to Sphacteria, was at 
this time so important a personage in the state, that 
no actor could be found to represent the character, 
which Aristophanes was obliged accordingly to as- 
sume himself, merely painting his face instead of 
wearing a mask. 

The next in chronological order is the Clouds, in 

our ojnnion decidedly the poet's master-piece. The 

device by whidi Strepsiades is made to repent of 

dabbling in soplustry, is a triumph of comic in- 

gmmtji and a better ^^ sUly old mooi'' \haxi Vmsvot^lf 
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iWas never placed upon the stage. The wit is in- 
imitable, flowing in an exuberant stream, and never 
•strained or unnatural. We know not if we should 
i>e far wrong in classing the Clouds and the 
f^ Merry Wives of Windsor" together, as the two 
^Ycry best comedies which the world has ever seen. 
It is very well known that the design of the Clouds 
was to ridicule Socrates as the chief of the sophists. 
Modern opinions have been much divided on this 
subject. Some have thought that the latter deserved 
all the censure of the poet, and even more than be 
received; others maintain that Aristophanes was 
blinded by prejudice, and knew not of what he was 
writing. Of the two views there is probably more 
truth in the latter than in the former ; yet we cannot 
go so far as the author of a recent life of Aristopha- 
nes*, and pay a tribute to his honesty at the expense 
of his greatness. One fact is certain, that common 
sense was the distinguishing quality of the mind of 
Aristophanes. He saw that things at Athens were 
in a bad way, and he knew they had once been 
better. A set of men had arisen who pretended to 
regenerate the people by means of a novel education. 
Now, whatever it was that these men taught (a 
question which it is put of our province to discuss), 
it is very clear that they did the Athenians very 
little good. Day by day the latter were growing 
more irritable, capricious, covetous, and tricky; was 
it not natural that any practical man of the world 

^ See Biograpbioai I>\c\AOii<dx^ « 
I 4 
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would connect this deteriontioii with the teadiiiig 
of the 8cho(d of the fiophiets? and when Socntes 
came, liTing the same manno' of life as they, perplex- 
ing the minds of an^iie peo^ with a noTcl style of 
questions, and generally seenung to attadi great 
impntance to woids^ it was equally natural tbat 
Aristophanes should haTC connected him with the 
sophists. The comic poet was not the man to make 
deep and sifting inquiries, any more than sudi 
a man as Pliny inquired into the allied fiicts oi 
Christianity. Had drcumstances brought him into 
close intimacy with Socrates, we haTc not a doubt 
that the comedian would have found in him a kindred 
spirit; but sedng him only from a distance, and 
knowing him only as the friend of Euripides, it is 
not surprising if he cLissed the whole tribe together 
a« impostors and pretenders, differing only in d^ree. 
As to Socrates himself, if we may trust the assertion 
of Xenophon, we know that so far from corrupting 
the youth of the city, he very soon got rid of such 
jmpils as Alcibiades, Critias, and Theramenes — they 
left him when they found out that he taught austere 
morality and rigid self-control — while, in regard to 
the physical speculations so ridiculed in the Clouds, 
the Socrates of Xenophon was so notoriously averse 
to those profound researches into the fiers^pa — or, 
in other words, into the universe, the heavenly 
Uklics, and atmospherical phenomena, which engross 
the master of subtleties in the Clouds — that he pro- 
nounced them to be a proof of mental aberration in all 
who, like Anazagoras, were perpetually brooding on 
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such topics I It is clear, then, that the poet has 
mistaken and misrepresented the philosopher ; but it 
is not so clear that he misrepresented him because he 
was prejudiced, and because he was narrow-minded. 
He did it because he was careless, neither seeing nor 
hearing anything in these men that should lead him 
to modify the opinions which he had always held. 
It was the misfortune of his position that he could 
not discover his mistake; but he was one of that 
class who are the last to be reached by any novel 
doctrine, not, we repeat, on account of their bigotry, 
but purely from their love of ease, established order> 
and social refinement. 

In his play of the Wasps, Aristophanes exposes 
the Athenian love of litigation. This, too, of course, 
was a fine field for an attack upon the sophists ; the 
aged dicast, *who holds the prominent part, is 
excellent ; but the play as a whole is scarcely equal 
in merit to the majority of those preserved to us. 
Neither is the Peace by any means equal to the 
Acharnians, or the Knights. The subject, of 
course, is substantially the same as that of the 
former ; but the plot is not equally well sustained. 
The commencement promises fair; but after the 
goddess of peace has been drawn up out of the well 
the action halts, and the sacrifices are spun out to too 
great a length. 

In the Birds, however, brought out b. c. 414, 
Aristophanes shines forth again in the full splendour 
of his comic genius. SchlegePs view of this play, 
t. e. that it is just a " harmless ViocMi% ^^^\>&> -w^ '^ 
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hit at everything," has not recommended itself to 
subsequent scholars; and for this there are two 
reasons. In the first place the old comedy was never 
merely literary; this is a fact that cannot be borne 
in mind too constantly. It was mainly, indeed, a 
political engine ; and this circumstance alone would 
lead us to doubt any theory which claims for so 
elaborate an effort as the Birds a purely imaginative 
character. The second reason is to be found in the 
play itself; the characters and action fit so closely 
to those of certain politicians of the day, that it 
surprises us how the truth should have escaped the 
notice of Schlegel. In the previous year, b. c. 415, 
the Sicilian expedition had started, and Euripides 
had written the trilogy of which the Troades formed 
a part, in order to encourage the hopes of his coun- 
trymen. It was this delusive dream of universal 
conquest that the Birds was intended to ridicule. 
In Peisthetaerus, we have a union of Alcibiades and 
the Leontine ambassador Gorgias; in Eulepid«s we 
see the sanguine Athenian citizen. The birds are 
the gaping Athenian multitude, easily persuaded by 
a couple of designing adventurers to build castles in 
the air.* The elegance and brilliancy of this play 



• We are here speaking only of the opinion of Aristophanes. 
Had, however, Alcibiades been pennitted to conduct the Sicilian 
expedition from beginning to end, it was " on the cards," we think, 
for Athens to have become mistress of the world. On the other 
hand, we must consider that Aristophanes knew the character of 
his countrymen, and felt that they had not the qualities requisite 
for conducting such an enterprise to a successful issue. But the 
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have been universally celebrated ; it is a sort of aerial 
fairy temple^ sparkling with the brightness of an un-^ 
clouded sun. The choruses are rich in poetic 
beauty, especially the short one commencing 

which is conceived in the very spirit of Ariel's 
** Where the bee sucks," — and which, with a very 
little change, could be turned into a translation 
of it. 

The Lysistrata, the Thesmophoriazusas, and the 
Ecclesiazusse, are not generally read ; and we need 
say but little respecting them. The first specified 
represents the desire of the Athenian women for 
peace, and the wretchedness occasioned by the 
breaking up of homes and severance of domestic ties 
which war produces ; the women effect their object by 
force, i. e. by possessing themselves of the Athenian 

material resources of Athens -were not, 'we think, unequal to the 
task. (Cf. Arnold's Rome,) 

* We venture to lay before our readers the following Latin 
translation of this chorus ; — 

Oh jure felix alituum genus, 
• Quos bruma nunquam Teste jubet tegi, 
Nee fervor iracunda soils 
Tela procul jacientis urit 
Quin ipse multo flore virentibus 
Pratis, et amplis in foliis cubo, 
Quum carmen argutum susurrat 
Sole furens medio cicada. 
Brumam cavatis sub specubus traho ; 
Ludoque nymphas inter oreadas, 
Myrtique depascor corymbos 
Yirgineos, charitumque Acres. 
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acropolis. In the next, hj stealing into the assem- 
bljy disguised as men^ they carry a vote ordaining a 
community of goods and wives. The Thesmopho- 
riazusse is written in ridicule of the misogyny of 
Euripides, and is wonderfully clever and cutting. 

The Frogs, by far the most interesting of the 
plays of Aristophanes in a literary point of view, 
represents a dramatic contest between Euripides and 
^schylus, which is decided in favour of the latter, 
who determines that Sophocles shall be his successor 
on the tragic throne. 

Aristophanes was as great a conservative in poetry 
as in politics, and probably felt as indignant at what 
be would call the musical nonsense of Euripides as 
any sturdy writer of our own times at the vagaries 
of the so-called spasmodic school. Hence the comedy 
of the Frogs, in which the poetry and the morals of 
Euripides are ridiculed together. He is defeated in 
a dramatic contest with JEschylus ; and when he 
appeals to Bacchus, who had sworn to take Euripides 
back to earth with him, he is answered in the spirit 
of his own maxim, " I have sworn certainly ; but I 
find I prefer ^schylus." The chorus consists pf the 
shades of the initiated; and the odes which they 
sing, though sometimes parodies of Euripides, are 
uncommonly poetical. 

The Plutus, like the Ecdesiazusse, is intended to 
pdicule Plato's Bepublic, and the new love of 
institutions, which sprang up at Athens 
the Peloponnesian war. The unfair distribu- 
of wealth is its leading topic ; and in tone it 
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approaches much nearer to the middle comedy than 
the old. 

The chorus was essential to the old comedy, as in 
some respects representing the public ; it can by no 
means be explained as a chance relic from the local 
origin of the elder comedy : a weightier reason might 
be found even in the circumstance that it serves to 
complete the parody on the tragic form ; at the same 
time it contributes to the expression of festal mirth, 
of which comedy was the most unrestrained effusion, 
for at all national and religious festivals of the 
Greeks choral odes were performed, accompanied 
with dances. The comic chorus at times transforms 
itself into such a voice of public rejoicing ; for in- 
stance, when the women, who are solemnising the 
Thesmophoria, in the piece thence named, in the 
midst of the maddest revelry strike up their melodious 
hymn, just as at the real festival, in honour of all its 
presiding deities. There is, however, one special 
deviation from the tragic model, — that there are 
often several different choruses, who come off and 
on the stage without any relation to each other.* 

The parabasis is the poet's own address to his 
audience, partaking something of the character of 
the modern prologue, but differing in proportion to 
the different nature of the comedy. It has nothing 
to do with the action of the play, but is a lively, 
forcible, and direct exposition of the idea of which 
the play is but, as it were, an allegory. This shows 
suflSciently that the old comedy was not primarily of 

* SchlegeL 
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a literary character : there is earnestness about the 
parabasis — a provision that the play shall not be 
misunderstood — which would be quite unnecessary 
had the object been merely to amuse. So much was 
this the case, that the discontinuance of the parabasis 
is the distinct line of demarcation between the old 
and middle comedy. 
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CHAP. X, 

DECLINE OP GREEK DRAMA (TRAGEDY AND COMEDT). — 
MENANDER. — PHILEMON. — ALEXIS. 

Of the tragedians who succeeded Euripides there is 
little that is worth relating. When faith in the old 
mythology was dead^ and when interest in the old 
traditions was lost, when the HpiafiL/cal rvx<^i had 
become little more to the Athenians than they are to 
us, their materials for tragedy were exhausted. 
The tragic delineation of merely human passion waB 
impossible where women were eliminated from so- 
ciety. Yet the tenderness and anguish of love was 
the only element capable of supplying the place of 
the awful, the sublime, and the supernatural. Tra- 
gedy, therefore, may be said to have completely 
vanished with Euripides. Of the names that remain, 
not one appears to have approached within a very 
considerable distance of the three great ones. Some 
of their more immediate successors and contempo* 
raries appear to have possessed a share of dramatic 
genius, as some of them more than once carried off 
the tragic prize ; but none of them possessed suflS- 
cient force of character to keep their reputation 
afloat, and the best of them seem to have attained 
little beyond the art of pleasing by pretty images 
and harmonious versification. Agathon is the best 
known of the number. He waa a ■^^x^wvi'siJ^Sfv'eiA ^ 
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Aristophanes, who praises him in the Frogs*, biit 
seems to have been an effeminate and delicate msn, 
and to have composed poetry of a very similar de- 
scription. Xenocles, though abased by Aristophanes 
(Thesm. IGQ.)^ gained the tragic prize against Eun^ 
pides, B.G. 415 ; and Euphorion^ the son of ^schylois 
was on one occasion victorious over Sophocles. The 
Alexandrian dramatists were mere rhetoriciaiA 
There were seven of them, known as the Pleiades^—- 
Homer, Positheus, Lycophron, Alexander, CEkuH 
tides, Sosiphanes, and Philiseus. 

We have already seen that the characteristic feature 
of the ancient comedy, as it prevailed at Athens in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, in the hands of 
Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes, was the free* 
dom and licence with which it criticised and &e* 
quently held up to popular ridicule and scorn the 
character and conduct of such public men as gave a 
handle to the poet's criticism. In this freedom, we 
think, with Horace f, lay its great merit and interest. 
At Athens, in the 8th century B.C., the comic poet 
fulfilled that part which in our day and country falls 
to the lot of the public press, — the censorship of the 

* *Aya6hs wotrrriis koX woOciphs roTs <l>lXois, L 84. 

f ** Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophaneeque poetao, 

Atque alii quorum comoedia prisca yiroram est, 

Si quis erat dignus describi ... 



multa com libertate notabant 
Hoc stabant, hoc sunt imitandi,** 

HoR. Sat, i. 4. 1—- 8. 
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admiDistration both at home and abroad. Upon the 
whole^ this showed a healthy state of popular feeling; 
and we cannot but learn with regret that, at a later 
period^ a law was passed which forbade the poet any 
longer to make living characters the subjects of his 
opmedies. 

All attacks upon living characters ceased with what 
is called the old comedy. The writers of the middle 
sort contented themselves with venting their raillery 
upon the works of their dramatic predecessors. The 
period of the middle comedy is usually said to extend 
from about 400 B. c. to 300 B. c, that is to say, down 
to the conquest of Greece by Macedon. It is easy 
to see why this should have been the case. The 
period between the termination of the Peloponnesian 
war and the complete subjugation of Athens, was a 
transition state, in which, though much of her old 
exuberant spirit was gone, men had not yet quietly 
settled down into a recognition of the fact. The 
old feeling would be constantly endeavouring to 
reassert itself; and the reader must therefore re- 
member that these three kinds of comedy melt very 
gradually into one another, and that Aristophanes 
wrote plays belonging in reality to the middle 
comedy, and Alexis and others such as approached 
very near to the licence of the old. Philemon, again, 
is sometimes said to belong to the new comedy, and 
sometimes to the middle ; but, on the whole, there is 
doubtless sufficient difference between the three 
schools to justify the distinction. Athenasus reckons 
thirty-nine writers of the middle comedy ; but if we 

K 
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exclude Philemon^ no one of them seems to have ui* 
tained any very distinguishing excellence. Both the 
chorus and the parabasis disappeared with the old 
comedy. Of the six writers commemorated by Cum- 
berland as belonging to the new comedy, Menander 
and Philemon are the only two that deserve any 
lengthened notice. It may be interesting to know 
that Diphilus was bom at Sinope ; and we may as 
well add, that the last of all — the last poet of that 
wonderful Attic literature — was Posidippus, the year 
of whose death is not known, but who began to exhibit 
in the year 289 B.c. 

The new comedy was the comedy of manner, and 
differed in no material respect from that of Molii^re, 
Congreve, and Sheridan. Philemon, according to 
Strabo, was born at Soli, in Cilicia, about the year 
360 B.C.; he first began to exhibit plays in 310. 
He was some years older than Menander, and was no 
unworthy rival of that poet, though more frequently 
successful in his competition with him than critics 
seem to think he ought to have been. Apuleius 
says that, though his frequent triumphs over Me^ 
tiander are not to the credit of Athenian literature, 
yet he had a great deal to commend him. ^^ Keperias 
tamen apud ipsum multos sales, argumenta lepide 
inflexa, agnatos lucide explicates, personas rebua 
competentes, sententias vitae congruentes, joca noa 
infra soccum, seria non usque ad cothurnum." Gelliua 
also tells us that Menander used to ask him whether 
he did not blush at his own victories? The frag^ 
jnents of Philemon are, in general, of a sentimental 
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and tender cast ; and though they enforce sound and 
strict morality, yet no one instance occurs of that 
gloomy misanthropy, that harsh and dogmatising 
spirit, which too often marks the beauties of his more 
illustrious rival. Philemon is an instance that the 
writers of the new school did liot always abstain from 
satire on their contemporaries. He is reported by 
Plutarch to have taken great pains to circulate a 
comedy containing very severe reflections on Magas, 
tyrant of Cyrene, for which, when driven thither by 
a storm, he was presented by Magas with a set of 
child's playthings, having previously been touched on 
the throat by a soldier's naked sword, as a hint of 
what he might expect if he did not change his tone. 
He died at a great age, about the year 262 B. c. 

Menander, the son of Diopeithes, was born at 
Athens in the year B.C. 341. His father was one 
of the last asserters of Athenian freedom ; and it was 
in his defence that Demosthenes made one of his 
best speeches — that on the Chersonese. He was a 
nephew of the comic poet Alexis, and a pupil of 
Theophrastus the favourite pupil of Aristotle, from 
whom, possibly, he derived his love of philosophising. 
The remains of Menander, however, are not suflS- 
ciently copious to enable us to judge with much 
precision of his distinguishing excellencies. We 
shall probably not be far wrong in supposing him to 
have partaken to a large extent of the Horatian ^0o9j^ 
tempered by a considerable dash of the tender sen- 
timent of TibuUus. Comedy, in his hands, was 
comedy rather as dealing witVi e;^«t^-^^ vckSss^Ko^.^ 
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$xkd ordinary men, Ibaa aa being rither lau^iable or 
wittj. Abundant wit and abundant materials for 
hoghter his plays of eonrae contained ; bat such was 
luurdlj an essential or necessary featnre in them. Of 
his fragments that remain, many passages are in- 
tensely gloomy and fall of despondency, and lead 
OS to see that the gay and handsome yoath, the 
lover of Olycera and the '^ ongaento delibatas " of 
Phaedros, in no way differed from that class which 
is to be found in all nations at the corresponding 
period of their ciyilisation, — a dass of men too 
thoaghtfol and poetical really to enjoy the life of a 
▼olnptoary, though, nerertheless, that life is almost 
the only one which their temperaments can permit 
them to follow onder existing circumstances. This 
was scarcely the character of Horace ; but, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, this was the character of 
Menander. 

Menander is smd to hare been drowned in the 
Firseas in the fiftynsecond year of his age ; and, as 
has been well said, we may fairly ima^ne " that as 
great a blank has been created by the sabdaction of 
Menander, as would have been caused if Horace 
were altogether erased from Latin letters, or if he 
lired but in his Odes and, in a few passages ill 
chosen from his better works, in here and there a 
moral line or a few lifeless passages of his Satires 
and his Epistles." 
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CHAP. XL 

▲NALT8IS OF ABIATOTLe's TBEATISE ON POETBT. 

Chap. I. 

Thebe are different kinds of poetry ; but all agree 
in one pointy that they are imitations^ or rather 
expressions (/ufiija'sisi). 

They differ in (1.) the means, (2.) the objects^ and 
(3.) the manner of their imitation. 

(1.) The means. These are rhythm, words, and 
harmony. 

Dancing imitates by rhythm alone; epic poetry 
by words : some kinds of poetry, however, employ 
all three means. 

Applicability of the terms iroi^iy and irovrjfrqs : it is 
not the metre, but the expression, that constitutes a 
poet. 

Chap. IL 

(2.) The objects. These are either virtuous or 
vicious characters ; and we may imitate by represent- 
ing persons as either (I.) such as they are, or (2.) 
better than they are, or (3.; worse than they are. 

Tragedy adopts the second, and comedy the thirds 
of these methods. 

k3 
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Chap. HI. 

(3.) The manner. This may be either (1.) by as- 
suming the character intended to be expressed^ or 
(2.) by narrating his words. 

Tragedy and comedy agree in adopting the former 
manner. Epic and other styles of poetry adopt the 
second manner. 

Origin of the term hpafia from hpavy the Dorian 
word corresponding to irpdrrBiv. An argument hence 
derived in favour of the Doric origin of the drama. 
The same inference drawn from the term ^/ii;^ which 
corresponded to the Attic S^/«)y. 

Chap. IV. 

Imitation or expression natural to man. Pleasure 
derived from the sight of sculpture and painting. 
Poetry first arose from spontaneous efforts {airro* 

Good men imitated noble characters; bad men 
inferior ones. 

The ancient poets, accordingly, were writers of 
epic {i.€. heroic) or of iambic {i.e. satyric) verse. 

Homer the first writer in both styles ; his Margites. 

In coulee of time the epic writers develoj^ed into 
tragedians, the iambic into comic writers. 

Both tragedy and comedy at first extempo-^ 
raneous. 

Tragedy arose from the dithyramb ; comedy from 
the PbaUic verses. 
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Tragedy reached its full growth under JEschylus. 
His improvements. Those of Sophocles. ' 

Gradual exchange of the trochaic for iambic 
verse in tragedy : character of the latter. , 



Chap. V. 

Comedy imitates the bad, yet not as bad, but as 
ridiculous. 

Its early stages not known, neither who invented 
masks. 

Similarity between epic and tragic style ; their 
points in common, and points of distinction. 

Tragedy embraces everything to be found in the 
epic. 

Chap. VI. 

Tragedy defined as " the expression of a virtuous 
and complete action in pleasing language, employing 
imitation of several kinds, not narrated but acted^ 
and purifying the passions by fear and pity. 
It must employ rhythm, harmony, and melody. 
It must also employ (1.) ornament {Syfrti)^ (2.) music 
(fjLsXoTToitajy (3.) diction (Xif^^), (4.) plot (/iO^o^), (5.) 
manners (rjOrf) ; and (6.) sentiment {Bcdvoui). 
Of these. 
Diction and music are the means, 
Ornament is the mannery of imitation. 

Plot, manners, and sentiment 
are the objects \ 
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Some poets use all iheae mx parts of tragedy* 

The plot is the most important* 

Tragedy is an expression of certiun actions and 
characters* 

The plot is worked out by revolutions (irspnrsrslcu) . 
and discoveries {avarfmpUrsii). 

Manners next in importance; sentiments next; 
diction next* 

The other five parts are embellishments* Of these 
music is the highest^ scenic decoration the lowest. 

Chap. VIL 

Tragedy is the expression of a complete action* 

It must be a dramatic whole, and must have a 
beginning, middle, and end. 

Beauty analysed, is magnitude combined with 
order. Its length should be such as to be easily 
grasped {svavvoinov). 

It should, then, be of such a length as to afford 
time and space for a natural transition from good to 
bad fortune, or vice versd. 



Chap. VIIL 

Dramatic unity* 

Unity not produced by taking the many actions of 
one character (e,ff, Hercules going through his twelve 
labours, or the history of Ulysses). 

It is produced by taking one act, and making that 
the centre, and everything else subservient to it* 
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Chap. IX. 

Poetry does not differ from history, by the acci- 
dent of being written in verse or in prose ; but its 
real difference consists in relating what might have 
happened, not what has actually happened. 

Hence poetry more universal and philosophic, as 
relating to classes of characters, not to individuals. 

The traditional fables, therefore, which relate only 
what has been done, not to be too. closely adhered to* 

The fable most important. It should not be full 
of episodes. 

The terrible an essential element in tragedy : de-> 
finition of it. 

Chap. X. 

Plots are either simple or compound. 

Simple, where the event happens without revolu- 
tion or discovery. 

Complex, where it happens with reyolution or 
discovery, or both. 

The event, however, should follow easily and 
naturally. 

Chap. XL 

The event of a plot is either a revolution (irsptirl' 
reui) or recognition (avaiyvdpuris!). 

The union of the two methods is best, as in the 
(Edipus Rex. 

Various kinds of recognitioua. 
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All the above will excite the tragic feelings of 
pity and fear. 

[A third requisite of a plot is disaster (to^o^).} 



Chap. XII. 

A tragedy ought to have (1.) Prologue, (2.) Epi- 
sode, (3.) Exode, (4.) Chorus. 

The choral songs divided into the Parodos, Stasi- 
mon, and Commos. 



Chap. XHI. 

It is essential to a plot that it should not be 
simple, but should contain some vicissitudes or revo- 
lutions. 

The moral effect of such revolutions: the good 
should not fall into ill fortune, nor the bad rise into 
prosperity. 

The hero should be one of the ordinary stamp of 
mortals, in order to affect the spectator more nearly. 

A simple plot preferable to a double one. 

Tragedy should have a happy event, though this 
is less popular than the contrary. 

Chap. XIV. 

Fear and pity not excited by the monstrous, but 
by combination of circumstances natural but not 
commonplace. 
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E. g. neither fear nor pity is excited when one 
enemy kills another, but when a father kills a son^ or 
& son his mother^ &c. 

Apposite examples. 

The poet should adopt received stories, and invent 
his plot suitably to them. 

An act may be done either knowingly or in igno- 
rance ; a third, and the best, plot is when the act is 
intended, but where it is set aside by some discovery 
in time. 

Chap. XV, 

The manners* in a tragedy should be (1.) good^ 
(2.) expressive of intention (Trpoaipsa'isi)^ (3.) suited to 
the characters, (4.) similar and uniform. 

The action should follow according to necessity or 
probability. 

The solution (Kvais) of the plot should arise out of 
the story itself, not ab extra. 

Tragedy compared with painting. 

Chap. XVI. 

Kecognitionsf should be natural, arising out of the 
circumstances. Others arise from external marks, 
or artificial tokens, or from remembrance, or by in- 
ference, true or mistaken. 

The natural are the best* 

■ I 

* See aboTe, chap. ▼. \ 3ee t^oorq^^t f^&K^.xu 
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Chap. XVIL 

The poet^s work is to realise ideas to his spec* 
tators. 

In order to do so he must himself feel deeply, and 
sketch out his plot. 

His episodes should be suitable, and not too long. 

Chap. XVm. 

Every tragedy must have a combination (Sicisi) as 
well as an unravelling (Xvtnsi). 

Four kinds of tragedy: the complicated, the 
pathetic, the moral, and the supernatural 

The poet should be ready with each of these kinds* 

The Iliad contrasted with a drama ; other ex- 
amples. 

Business of the chorus to sympathise with the 
players. 

Chap. XIX. 

As to speech and sentiments, enough is said in the 
«* Rhetoric."* 

The poet should be acquainted with these subjects. 

Chap. XX. 

The parts of speech enumerated and explained* 
Letters, syllables, cases, and sentences. 
What is a complete sentence ? 

* See Aristotle's Blietoiic, ^an m» 
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Chap. XXI. 

Kouns^ simple and compound, proper and foreign, 
metaphorical and invented, extended, contracted^ 
and altered. 

Examples. 

Metaphors of four kinds : — 

1. From genus to species; 2. Prom species to genus; 
3. From species to species ; 4. from analogy. 

Chap. XXTT. 

Clearness and freedom from meanness the merit 
of diction. 

Metaphors, foreign, and extended words, keep style 
from meanness. 

Expressions of the poets criticised. 

The great point is to employ metaphor well. 

Chap. XXni. 

Narrative (t. e. epic) poetry, like dramatic, should 
have a unity of Its own. 

Homer judicious In not taking for his subject the 
history of the whole Trojan war, but in selecting 
one part and Introducing episodes. 

Chap. XXIV. 

Epic poetry has the same parts as tragedy, except 
music and scenery.* 

* See al>oye, cha.'^^. n\« 
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The Iliad and Odyssey compared. 

The epic capable of greater extension than tragedy ; 
the heroic metre suitable to epic 

Homer has done well in not speaking in his own 
person. 

The wonderful is suited to tragedy ; the impro- 
bable to epic. 

Precepts relating to poetic probability. 

The diction should be more laboured in the tamer 
parts of the poem. 

Chap. XXV. 

How to solve objections of critics. 

Error is twofold^ accidental and essential. 

The poet must not invent things impossible in 
fact. 

Some objections removed by looking closely into 
the diction^ metaphors, accent^ punctuation, &c. 

Chap. XXVI. 

It is said that epic is superior to tragic repre- 
sentation. 

This accusation^ however, relates less to the poet 
than to the actor. 

Tragedy is superior to epic poetry in many ways, 
especially in the following points : — 

1. It has every element which epic has, and others 
besides, while the converse is not true. 2. It has 
more perfect and concentrated unity. 
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CHAP. XII. 

RHYTHM QUANTITY. — TRAGIC VERSE. — TRAGIC DIA- 
LECT AND PHRASEOLOGY. 

I. Rhythm. 

1. Rhythm is the regular succession of parts of 
time ; and these are technically called Times. 

2. A stronger Time is called Arsis (raising), a 
weaker Time Thesis (lowering). 

3. A syllable in Arsis is said to have upon it an 
Ictus or stress of pronunciation, which may be 
marked thus. 

Of man's first disobedience and the fruit 

4. Rhythms which begin with Arsis are said to 
be in a descending scale : as, 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king. 
ravra fiotf SnrXrf ^plfip^ a<f>pa<n'os aariv iv ^psvL 

5. Rhythms which begin with Thesis are said to 
be in an ascending scale : as. 

The curfew t611s the kneU of parting day. 
fffceo vsKp&v KSvOfmva Koi! trKorox/ inSkas^. 

* The contents of this Chapter are deriyed,with a few alterations, 
from the Pre£eu^e to Dr. Kennedy's Selection from the Greek Verset 
of Shrewsbury School 
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IL Quantity, 

1. A short syllable (y) is considered as equal to 
one Time. 

2. A long syllable (-) = (w) » two Times. 

The rules of the quantity of syllables in Greek 
must be learnt from Prosody. Much assistance is 
afforded in Greeks as compared with Latin^ by the 
existence of long and short vowels. 

III. Feet. 

1. Certain limited successions of syllables in 
Arsis and Thesis are called Feet. Feet contain 
from two to four syllables. The foot of two 
Times (y^) is called a Pyrrhic. 

2. The Feet with which we are more especially 
concerned^ are those of three and four Times^ which 
are^ 

(a) Of three Times Iambus 

Trochee -^ 
Tribrach 

(J) Of four Times Spondee 



v^Si/sy 



Dactyl 
Anapsest 



—WW 



w — 



The following foot of five Times, (-^-) is called a 
Cretic. 

IV. Iambic Ehythm. 

1. The Iambic is an ascending Bhythm, and the 
converse of the Trochaic, which is descending. 

2. lamhio (and Trochaic) Khythms may be mea- 
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8ared either by single Feet, or by Airn'oBlac, Dipo- 
dies (Double-feet). Each BiiroBia is called a Metre 
(fiirpov). 

3. A poetical Rhythm is called a Verse. 

4. A Verse of — 

2 Feet or 1 Metre, is called a Monometer. 
4 ,, or 2 Metres, „ Dimeter. 
6 „ or 3 „ „ Trimeter. 

8 „ or 4 „ „ Tetrameter. 

Note. — 1. An Acatalectic Rhythm is one which 
has its Metres complete in their number of syllables. 
2. A Catalectic Rhythm wants one syllable to com- 
plete its Metres. 3. A Brachycatalectic Rhythm 
wants two syllables to complete its Metres. 4. An 
Hypercatalectic Rhythm has one syllable beyond its 
complete Metres. 

V. Tbagic Iambic Vebsb. 

1. The Verse chiefly used in the Dialogue of 
Greek Tragedy, as measured by Metres, is called 
Tragic Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic : — or, as 
measured by Feet, Iambic Senarius, having three 
perfect metres, or six feet. 

2. In its pure form it consists of six Iambi : — 

(N.B. The last syllable of the verse is always 
regarded as long.) 

3. But, in order to give more strength, weight, 
and variety to the Rhythm, tVi^ TtscgL^^. ^^\a ^^^^ 

L 
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nutted a long instead of a ahort qrllaUe in the first 
syllable of each Metre ; in other woidfi^ a Spondee 
may be substitnted for an lambos in the lst» Srd, 
and 5th Feet: as, 

4. The Iambus (^') may be reserved in any place 
except the last Foot, into a Tribrach (^^^), but care 
must be taken not to make the Verse weak or 
inharmonious by admitting too large a numb^ of 
short syllables. Examples : 

o yap* fidKdpl\d9 kouk* bv€l\Si^oSf rv^a^.j 
ciii^ fw' Xeyoi^atp brt 0eols\ e)(ffi<rWo9 wv. 
wpbs olfc^cv Bt^Ovvdi^Tas svcUfdau* TrXar^v. 
Tolai^Ta fJLSV | ra^ so^tXp dfJ^ifjorepa} p^scp.] 

Note — 1. The Tribrach in the 5tb foot is not 
very frequent. 

2, Not more than one, or at most two Tribrachs 
should be admitted into the same verse. 

5. The Spondee (~) ip the Ist and 3rd Feet 
may be resolved into a Dactyl (-^^) : as, 

aept} 'nvra^Tal Kat tXvsI | ravrrj}^ St/cr}v,\ 
ovTos^ il>VTSv\el YleXo^ird rov \ S' ^Arpevs^ i<f>v.[ 

6. The Spondee in the 1st Foot may be resolved 
into an Anapasst (^^-) : as, 

Xxsrsv^bfigv | as TrdvWss oi\Bs 7rpocrWp6vol.\ 
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i. When a Proper Name occurs which could not 
otherwise find a place in the Verse, an Anapaest is 
allowed in any Foot excepting the last : as, 

VL CiESUfiA. 

1. By Caesura in Verse we understand the pause 
occasioned by the close of a Word before the close 
of a Foot. 

Note, — 1. The pause occasioned by the close 
of a Word and Foot at the same time is called 
Diaeresis. 

2. Hence in Iambic Verse, a Caesura can only 
occur after a syllable in Thesis. 

3. There are two principal Caesuras of the Iambic 
Trimeter: viz., 

(a) The Penthemimeral, after the Thesis of the 
3rd Foot : as, 

& riicpa KjoBfiov || rot) iroKai via Tpo(lyi], 

(b) The Hephthemimeral, after the Thesis of the 
4th Foot : as, 

ucniplois kKoZoutiv || i^atrrefifiivou 

Note. — Elision after the Thesis does not destroy 
the Caesura. 

4. One or other of these Caesuras is considered 
generally essential to the perfection of the Tragic 
Senarius. Verses without Caesura aotftttlW^^ ^^^xxt ^ 

L 2 
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and may be justified by varioos reasons ; but they 
should be avoided by a young composer. 

5. The Caesura may^ however, be sometimes neg- 
lected without inelegance in cases where before the 
Thesis of the 4th Foot a syllable is elided^ which, 
had it not been elided, would itself have formed that 
Thesis. This is called Quasi-cassura ; as, 

^ arififUiTa ^vaa Q iTrixXjoxrev 0scL 

Note. — The 3rd and 4th Feet are never united 
in one word by the Tragic Poets. 

6. If there be a Caesura after the Thesis of the 
5th Foot, or in other words, if the verse end with a 
Cretic, the Tragic Poets avoid a Spondee in that 
place. Hence such rhythms as the following must 
be avoided : — 

d>9 Bf) SiBrjyfjLaL t^v ifiavrov xapBlav. 

7. To the foregoing Rule there are two principal 
exceptions*: viz., 

(a) When the Thesis of the 5th Foot is formed 
by a monosyllable capable of beginning a sentence ; 

(b) When the Arsis of the 5th Foot is formed by 
a monosyllable incapable of beginning a sentence. 

Hence the following rhythms are admissible : 

(«) ovK ov8sv vyiss src Xiyay t&p opyUov. 
/cdXXioToy 71 flap slaiBsiv ix p^ct/Lcaro^. 

* This is generally known as " Person's Pause : " the reader will 
do well to consult the canons which he has laid down upon the 
subject, in bis Preface to the £fecu6a. 
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TTtUTofisff Srav Si fi^ icaKm ov ire^ofiou 
fi/ifTpOKTOVovvTas Kvpla 3* ^' ijfjJpa, 
(6) oXX' as Ta^uTTa •n'otSes vfiSts fiev ^ddpatv, 
olov ri /toi ToaS itrrl, di/T/Tols yap ydpa, 
el fioi yJyois ttjv Syjnv stTTOt/i.' &v tots. 
•jT&s iffgs Til/ shras fivBov aidls /ioi if>paaov. 

Note. — Although we do not treat in thb place 
of Trocfaiuc Khythma, it may be noticed that, if we 
prefix a Cretlc or its equivalent to the tragic Senarius, 
there results the Trochaic Verse used in Tragedy, 
yiz. Tetrameter Catalec^c ; as, 

Ssvpo Si} I trici^Jrat fteff iJiiSiv ftrrrep a>s xaX&f \^a. 

TOP 'E\dvr}s I Titrainas oKsBpav ^vrtv i^pTratrsv Jldpis. 

VIL Scheme of Tbaqic Iambic Tbiheter 

ACATALECTIC, MEASDBED BT MBIBES AND 

Feet. 
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2nd. 


3rd. 
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viii. kules foe the management of 

Khythm. 

Avoid (v/ww) after (www) or (-^^). 

Avoid more than two Feet of three syllables in 
the same Verse. 

Avoid the frequency of Feet of three syllables in 
consecutive Verses. 

Avoid generally a Diaeresis* with stop after the 
3rd Foot. 

Use sparingly a Diseresis with stop after the 2nd 
Foot. 

Use sparingly a Diaeresis with stop after the 5th 
Foot. 

Avoid generally a Caesura with stop after the 
Thesis of the 5th Foot. 

IX. Principal Bules of Tragic Prosody. 

1. The Ionic t may be added to Datives Plural in' 
ois and ats, as Xoyocat. 

2. The V i<l>6Xfcv(TTCK6v may be added before con- 
sonants as well as before vowels, for the sake of 
metre, as shrsv rdSs. 

3. Hiatus of vowels is not allowable, excepting 
(sometimes) in the words sv and t4 as ev taOv, t« 
ovv, 

4. Elision of diphthongs does not take place, but 
only that of short vowels. Except oXij! &$ for 

oifioi d)9» 

* See above, yU \« uote« 
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Obs. 1. Final ^ of the Dative Case is not elided ; 
nor of riy Stc^ irspu 

Obs. 2. The article is never elided, but under- 
goes Crasis, as raOXcb. 

5. Prodelission (the elision or aborption of a 
short vowel beginning a word, after a long vowel or 
diphthong ending the word before it) is frequent in 
Tragedy, as /^^ 'f for fit) If — /ioXoi '7© for /itoXoi 
Fyco — olov Wpa^s for otov irpd^i — fiov ^<l>8\rjs for 

fjLOv a(f>iKris — TVJO? V^S ^^^ '^^OOfi ^^^9 ^^* ^^* 
The limits which separate Prodelision from Crasis 
are not very accurately definable. 

6. Crasis is the coalition of two words into one, 
when the former ends and the .latter begins with a 
vowel or diphthong. 

The general laws of Crasis are, with some excep- 
tions, the same as those of contraction given in Greek 
Grammars. 

7. The principal Crases of Greek Tragedy are as 
follows : — 

(a) Crasis of the Article, 
o and a into a, as 6 ayijp » avf/i, to aXKo » toXXo. 
and s into ov, as 6 hrv^vkswov ^ ovin^ovXsvaVy to 

iyKWfiioy = TOvy/cd)fjLU)P. 
o and f) into 17, as to fifjkirspov » drujJrrepov. 
o and I, into 04, as to ifjudriov *» Ooiimrwv, 
o and o into ov, as to Svoaa » ToiSvoao. 
o and ai into £u or ^ as t^ atfui » datfia^ t6 aiTwv » 

rariov. 
o and av into ov, as o ainos - avros, to avro » 

TaVTO. 

L 4 
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o and oc into a>, as 6 oifypos » w^vpos, 

ff and a into a, as 97 opm; » apsrriy t0 aper^ 

ff and f into i;^ as ^ evaifina » ^vaijSsia, if i/if 

ov and a into a^ as roi) avSf>6f = TovZpoSy rov avTO& 



ravTOv* 



ov and £ or o into ov, as rod ifiov » Tov/iovy rov 

6psISoV9 = TOVPS180V9. 

ov and 97 into i;^ as roO ^\lov » OrjKlov. 

ov and 01; into ov^ as roi) ovpavov — rovpavov. 

to and a into q)^ as c5 ai/o^ »== &valQ. 

fp and a into a, as r^ ava/crv — ravain't^ t^ avr^ » 



ravrw. 



Q) and £ or into co^ as r^ l/LMti » r&fiAf 7& ovslptp =» 

TOivslptp, 
€0 and c into ^^ as tA ipxtrUp — O^iiarl^* 
at or OL and a into a, as ot avSps9 — avhpsSf ai apsrai 

— dpsraiy ol ainol - avroL 
01 and £ into ov^ as oi ifiol » ovfioiy 6 iv = ovv. 
at and £ into at, as at i/cK\rfalaL — al/c/c\rfalai. 
a and a, £, or at into a^ as ra aXKa = raXXa, ra 

airrd « ravrd, tcl ix = to/c, to ala^d = 

Ta<rxpd. 
a and 0^ a>> ot, or ov into a>, as rd oirka « dcaTrXa, Ta 

cSvta = TdaKtOy ra oifyjpd — TOi^vpd, rd ovpdvia 

= TwpdvuL 
Obs. The Crasis of the Article with lT£poj is 

peculiar : — 

Sing, drspos, dripa, ffarepoVy ddripoVy Odriptp^ 
ffdripa. Piur. arspoiy arspai, 6ttTEpa. 
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(J) Crasis of xai : — 

Before a, aiy av, u^ ev, I9 fj, oiy ov, v^ a, the crasis 
of /cai is formed by striking out at, as /cdyadosj 
Koitrxyyii tcavToSf kbIs^ ksvOw, yvk&ws, 'xfl^ X^** ^^^> 
yxmipi y^iivu But mi slra — kqira. 
K(u and e into xa (or ^^a)^ as koI art » leart^ /cal 

irspos = 'XfLTspos. 
icav and o into /ceo (or ;^a>), as /cat o^v » ko)^, /cal oaa 
= ')(&aa* 
(c) The few instances of Crasis which occur 
in other words besides the above, follow for the most, 
part the rules already given : as, 
iyoD olBa «* iy^Sa, rov apa » rapa, roi, &v — rav, /jml 
iarl ■■ fMoiforL 

7. Synecphonesis (or the metrical coalition of two 
syllables in different words without a formal crasis) 
sometimes occurs in Tragedy. The principal instances 

are, ^ ou, firj ov, hrel ov, firf glBivaty iyo} ov, 

iyd sifjLu Here the beginner should adopt only such 
examples as rest on positive authority, and venture 
but rarely on analogies of his own drawing. 

8. Synizesis (or the metrical coalition of two syl- 
lables in the same word without a formal contraction) 
sometimes occurs : for instance 



8(0, as 7r6\sa>9f ^Afuf>uipeci>9y vot : as Svoiv, 

But the most frequent example is the word dsos, 

which may be used as a monosyllable in any of its 

cases. 
9. A short vowel becomes long befest^ — 
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(a) a double consonant ; 

(&) two mute consonants; 

(e) two liquid consonants; 

(d) fi/i, fir, Yfi, yv, Sy ; 

(e) a- combined with any other consonant. 

10. A short Towel is common before 

^9 PPi iK yp9 ^H't ^Pi ^K ^f*9 ^9 ^P* ^^» f^fh 1^9 

Kpf wX, wft, irVf irpy tX, TAt, rr, rp, ^X, ^fi, ^, 
<f>p. But a short vowel at the end of a word is 
seldom made long before any of these positions ex- 
cepting jSXy y\y and if>p. 

11. A short vowel in Arsis at the end of a word 
may be lengthened by an initial p : as, 

els I ifjLs I phrov. 

12. The interjections ^ri), aicu and eUu^ sometimes 
occur eoctra metrum. 

13. UtoXls may be used for ttoXis to lengthen a 
preceding short vowel. 

14. I is common in Xlav, idofuUf iaTpi9, Sp¥i9, 
long in S<f>i9^ 6<f>tVy tcovisy kovlv. 

15. Ot is common in iroUoHy roioaSsf T0U){jT09y otof» 

16. The final a may be lengthened in accus. of 
words in svsy as /ScurtTJd. 

17. ^HfiiPf vpXvy may shorten the i, by being written 
as oxytone instead of perispomenon, as fiidvt vfitu. 

X. Dialect and Phraseology. 

1. The Tragic dialogue exhibits a measured and 
severe dignity of style, equally removed from the 
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colloquial looseness of Comedy and the daring ex- 
cursiveness of Lyric poetry. Among many features 
common to a good prose style^ it also contains 
numerous forms and phrases of a purely poetic 
character. 

2. The Dialect is the Middle Attic^ like that of 
Thucydides. The Augment must therefore be always 
kept, the forms in tra preferred to those in tt, and 
the contracted forms only, with few exceptions, must 
be used. 

3. Nevertheless some Ionic or Epic forms are used 
in Tragedy, as ^e!it>9, fiovvosy aUl, ^p^ices, /jJaaos, 
^OTff Sp09f ovyofia, yovvara^ Sovpl^ TToXKof, stKlcaa), 
elpsxaf ovpsfca, the uncontracted forms v6o9s pisdpov, 
svpooSf and the gen. bos tot ecasy as ttoXco?. 

4. And some Doric forms : as ^A^Odva, SapoSj s/carc, 
Kwarfosy TToSar/os, \o)(oryo9y oTroBos, Kopavovy apape, 
ydfiopoSf ydiroTos. Also the ^olic forms ir^paios, 
irshdopoSy 7rsSaix/ii09y fJLouratov. 

5. Note the following forms, as belonging to 
Tragedy: — 

(a) seas for aos^ as Xao9 for Xaosy veol>9 for vaos^ 
T\8(09 for t\ao9, M£vi\e€i}9 for MsviXoof. 

(b) Navp. Gen. vii69y in^9, or v9M9. Dat. vat or 
ynriL Acc vauK, vrja or vku Plur. Nom. 
vaB9, vrj89, or vav9. Gen. va&Vf vrf&v or vs&v. 
Dat. vavaL Ace. vrja9y via9f or vav9. 

(c) Kcipa, Gen. KpaT69* Dat« KpwvL Ace. ro 
or TOY Kparay or to Kcipcu Plur. Nom. Kopa. 
Gen. /cpar&v. Ace Kopa or KpSxa^* 

(d) yopv. Gen. TovaTos. Tf\\a* "^^xa* ^Vjwo.'^o. 
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and ^ovvaTOn Gen. yovdroDV, yoiA^aTaVy and 

(e) 'AttoWo)!/. Acc. ^ATToXKcDva and ^AttoWco. 
(/) "A/oiyy. Gen. "Apso^. Dat. "A/jf^ Acc 

"Aprjv and "A/oiy. 
(^) So/7v. Gen. Bopos* Dat. So/?il Ion. SovpL 
(h) x^^P' Gen. ^e^/oo^ or xepoy, &c 
(t) i/ti/^ 0*^9 him^ her, or them ; #c£t2/o^ for f ivrft" 

vos\ aiOsv for <roi;; otov, ot^, oto*^ for 

(A) St for 27 in the 2nd Persons Sing. Pres. and 
Fut. Mid. and Pass. — as BovXsi, for jSovXr), 
o^H for oi^. 

(/) fiada for i}^, from st/t^ 

(w) "OVTtov for "iTcoaaVy in 3rd Pers. Plur. Im- 
perat. Pres. Act. ; -aOoov for -aGayaav in 3rd 
Pers. Plur. Imper. Pres. Mid. and Pass. — 
as ysXxovTCDP for ysKdroDaav, a^ai^pslxrOtov for 

(n) ioLKUy Plur. loi/yfjLSVf il^aaL, 

(o) olSa^ olBaSy and oUrday olBs, taToVy tafisvy 
loTSy taaai. — tadcy siSsir)Vy slB&f slBivaL^ siBcos. 
— fjBi] or yBstVy yBsts or fjBrfaOay ^Bsc or 
^BsiVy ^oTOVy ^(TTqvy yBsifisv or ^a-fiev, yarSy 
fjBsa-av or yaay* Fut. staofiaL, 

(p) Attic Futures in c5 contracted from "ao-o, 
^0*0), 00*6) (if the antepenultima is also short) 
as (rx^BA {(rxsBaSy a^sBdy &c.) koXm (fcaXsi9y 
Ka7^i)y 6fiS> (ofMovfjbat), And in c& from 
Futures in ureoy as oifcn&y sisy sif &c* 

(f) (vpfor avVy h for sb, Saco fox 6iaw;j4vt for 
ir^^ Siac, inrai for SiO) inro. 
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(r) ev0v9 and stfOv^ fii^i9 and fii^Ph S^ypi^s and 

6. The Rules of Attic Syntax are given in the 
Greek Grammars. The following constructions 
should be noted as peculiarly Tragic : — 

(a) Genitive. — 1. With SvsKa understood, as to- 
\aiva TTJaSs avfKf>opa9, 

2. After adverbs, as irov fyrjsi irol yvrnfi/qsi 

ovTco Opdaovs. 

3. After verbs of obtaining, as TVY)(avtDy /cvp&y 

aVTOODy CLKOVCOf k\v(o, 

Obs. But if a thing and person are expressed, 
then accusative of thing and genitive of 
person. 

(&) Accusative. — 1. Cognate, as evSstv Uttvov, 
Kap/iTTSLv Shpas* 

2. In apposition to sentence, as — 

sOvasv avTOv ircu&ay kirt^Zov ^prftfUav arjfidTtov, 
KTSV& as, TTowas Tov irarpos, 

(c) Gendeb. — A female speaking of herself in 
the Plural Number uses the Masculine 
Gender, as 

iraTBp <f)povovvT(os 7rpo9 <f>povo\hna$ iwhrus, 

{d) Adjectives. — 1. Often used adverbially. 
Verbals in rio^ and to$ very frequently. 
2. Compounded with a privative govern a 
genitive, as olKx/ttos an^s, ayjtavaros 8yj(pv9f 
and are used by Ox5mQtwi^Vfift.'«5aft.«^- 
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Btantiyes from which they are derived, to 
reverse the idea which would otherwise 
be suggested, as Ploi aftUoToSy v/jLivai09 
avv/iivaio99 /Aovaa a/jbovao9. 

3. Limit a substantive used metaphorically, as — 

4. Are used proleptically (=» Sots slvaC) as — 
6V(l}r}fM0Vj & ToKaivaf Koi/irjaov arbfia. 

5. With Article, for a Substantive, as to (tvvstop 

for avvsat9y to a'S><l>pov for acof^poavvrj, 

6. Superlative doubled, as irpoynaros, ia^ar 

ifrffaranv — ifkelcrrov 8')(0 lotos. 

(e) Pronouns. — 

1. oBs for adverb; oS' elfii, *here I am.' canjp 

2. Tt9 some one, = many a one, some person or 

thing of importance, some considerable 
part. 

3. Airro9 airrov, frequently in juxta-position. 

4. Olos or oios re = tolovto9 &aTS * able to.' 

5. M^ TTpos as 6s&v understanding \Uraofiai. 

6. fir) (Tv^Bf understanding an Imperative Mood. 

7. TaOra, ^ in this way.' kclI ravray ^ and 

that too.' 

(/) Verb.— . 

1. Verb of sense governing object of another 

sense, as ktvttov BeSopKa. 

2. Middle Future in Passive SAse, as TJ^ofiacy 
Tifi'qaffrcLU 
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3« Imperative and Interrogative combined : oiaff 
Spaa-ov ; olaff &9 irol'q<rov ; 

4. Infinitive, in prayers to deities, with ellipse 

of £V)(pfiaif as, Osol TrdXirat fi'q fis BovXslas 

5. Infinitive after adjectives, as icaXo^ ISsiv. 

6. Infinitive with to for wars. 

7. Infinitive used ellipticallj after d)9, winrep^ as 

Q)9 iirsiKoaaL — &<nref siKoaai, 

8. Participle for Infinitive after olZa^ Ssl/cwfiij 

<f>alvofjbai, and other verbs, as i)v Ssl^ 

<f>lX09* 

9. Participle in periphrasis with Tvy^^aF©, Kvpm, 

10. Aorist Participle with l^® ^^ Perfect, as 

11. iTTtivsaa^ SBsKra, ixKavaa, aTreTnvaa^ oZSo, 

ejvojKay SsSopKa, irif^vica, used in a Present 
signification. 

12. Participles absolute, as in the following 

phrases : — 

W9 ovkSt ovtwv a&v riicvoov (ppovri^s &;. 

0)9 TolvW SvT(OV T&vSs (Tol floOsIp TTOLpa. 

(ff) Pbepositions. — 

Note the following phrases : — afjxf)l Tap/Ssi, 
irepl ^oyS^, ^ in terror ; ' — avG" wv, ^ where- 
fore ; ' — i)s air ofifjArcoVf * as far as sight can • 
judge ; ' — Bl al&vos, ' for ever ; ' — Stit Ta^ov^y 
* quickly ; ' — Sia tnrovSrjs, ^ zealously, 
eagerly ; ' — Bl opyrj?, * angrily ; ' — Bia riXovs, 
^ finally ; ' — Bi i^dpa^ v£vai tivt^* \si ^i^iscct.^ 
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with any one ; ' — 8ta Bi/erfs Uvao riviy * to 
go to law with any one,' &c. &c ; — elsf 
X^^P^^ i\d£iv TwLi ' to come to blows; ' eh 
/catpoVj sl9 hiov, 'in needful time;' — ah 
aira^ * once for all,' — If aikirrcaVf * unex-* 
pectedly ; ' — i/c t&vZs, * under these circum- 
stances ; ' — if o5, ' from the time when ; '— 
If ta-ov, ' equally ; ' — i/c /Stiay, * violently ; ' 

— iK hs^lasy * on the right hand ; ' — if 
airowTov^ * at an invisible distance ; ' — Tv<fiKo9 
ix BsBopKOTosy ^ blind, after having had eye- 
sight,' &c. &c. ; — Jv SeovTi, i9 hioVy * at a 
needful moment ; ' — h vfilv, * in your 
power; ' — iv Taxsh * speedily ; ' — iv ofjufuurty 
^ before your eyes ; ' — iv SecvA^ * at a fearful 
moment ; ' — iv (adverbial) SI, * and among 
them ; ' — IttI ^vpov Tvyri^^ kirl afiixpas 
(mn]9y * in imminent hazard ; ' • — Itt' If £&p- 
yaafjL8voi9f * when the deed is done ; ^ — Itt' 
apyvpq)y iwl xipheaiy * for a bribe ; ' — 1^' 
vpXvy * in your power ; ' — Itt' oXkov^ * home- 
ward ; ' — TO Iw' 1^1, ' as far as in me lies ; 
•— KOT ?ifiapy * daily ; ' — kot avdpcoirovy 
* suitably to a man;' — nrap Skirihiy nrapa 
XoyoVf * contrary to expectation ; ' — Trap' 
obSiv, * of no account ; ' — irpb? Bs&Vy * in 
heaven's name; ' — 7rpo9 Tourotp, * moreover; 

— irpos TttOra, * wherefore ; ' — irpos opyijvy 
^ angrily ; ' — 7rpo9 'fjhovrjVy * agreeably ;' — 
irpos fiiavy * forcibly ; ' — irapovy * when it is 
in one's power ; ' — JCpicoVi * when one ought.' 
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(A) The nde of Conjunctions and other Particles 
forms too large a subject to be here introduced^ but 
should be carefully noted and imitated by the be- 
ginner, with the aid of the '^ Indices in Tragicos 
Gt85C08." He will find that very few sentences in 
Tragedy begin without some connecting particle or 
particles ; and by diligent observation he will discover 
the shades of meaning in which they are severally 
used^ and learn where and how to introduce them in 
his own compositions. 

XL The following Figures of Speech are in 

frequent use : — 

L Pleonasm, — aZO^s ai — aiOis av irdXiv — 
iKovTSS oxfK aicovTes — ywara kovk arfvcara 

— iv o^dciKfiols op&Vy &C. 

2. Ellipsis. — Hdpis yap ovts avvTs\^9 woXi^ 

— warpos TS icairo firjiTpos. 

3. Periphrasis. — a. Verb with Object instead 

of a bare Verb, as fMvrjfi'nv ej(eiv for fisfivrj' 
cdaiy (Tirov^v OiaOcu for tnrsvSstVf fui'xrjv 
irouladai for /id'xsaOaiy &c. &c. 
b. Substantives: as Oprjvtav oBvpfiol — ^Xcov 
kvkKo9 — 7»7^ iriZov — ovpavov dvaTm/xai — 
TScxj^cDV irspi/fTTvy^al — irvpyoov aTe<f>dv(i)fia 

— & kKswov avToZsTsA^ov ^Ia-fii]V7}9 xdpa — 
AauurlZoi yrJ9 (rxflfia — Trpoaamov svysvif 
TSKvav — iraTpos /edpa — to firyrpos Svo/ia 

— ^vvai/jLov ofifjui — av69 //JycaTov XP^f^t 
&c. &c. 
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4. Efexeoesis, Akacoluthon, Attraction, 
, Hendiadts, Zeugma^ are also very fire- 
quentlj used. The student should note 
examples of these in the course of his oum 
reading, and arrange them in his note book 
for use. Anal<^7 may be studied, but it 
should be cautiously applied. 

XIL Chobus. 

(a) The Dialect employed in the Chorus by the 
Greek Tragedians is Dpric* 

(J) The Metres employed are various; among 
them are the following : — 
1. Anapaestic. — {a) This originally consisted 
of nothing but Anapaests (^^") ; but gradu- 
ally the Spondee and Dactyl came to be 
admitted as its equivalents. (J) It generally 
occurs in systems, each verse consisting of 
four feet or two metres : as 



fjKto II ioKi.'xri^ II ripfia K^(K£vdov 
Suifiei\y^dfisvos \\ irpos ai IIpc\/jL7j0sv \\ 

(c) Unlike other systems of verse, it avoids 
Caesura as much as possible : each foot may 
consist of a separate word : 



SsafJLoZf I dKvTOis \ arypiois \ irsKciaas 
(d) In this system, what is called Synapheia 

* The reason for this dialect being used in the choras may be 
found above, Chap. II. page 16. 
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prevails throughout: in other words, the 
quantity of the last syllable in eaoh line is 
affected by the word which commences the 
next ; as the final a is long before air in the 
following, — 

SL9 ap6\/i6v ifiol {] Kal ^iko^Tryrd | 

And again on the same principle, the final 
syllable is elided in the following, — 



rf 



(e) Each system (generally) ends with a verse 
shorter by one syllable, generally termed a 
Versus ParoBmiacus, from so frequently 
containing a Trapoifiiay proverb or moral 
sentiment. To this verse is frequently 
prefixed a monometer, as 

TTplv av i^ I arfpUov || Ssarfi&v j 'xaXdajj || 

irolvas I TS tLvsvv || (^Monometer.) 
TTJaB^ al\Kla9 || idsXT^arrj. ( Versus Paroemiacus.) 

Obs. 1. A monometer may occur anywhere 
in the system. 

Obs. 2. The final syllable of the Versus 
Parcemiacus is not subject to the above 
rule relating to Synapheia. 

Obs, 3. In the Anapaestic system, an Ana- 
paest can never follow a Dactyl. 



X 2 
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XIIL Tbochaio Metbes. 

The Trochaic metre of most frequent occurrence ia 
the Tetrameter Catalectic. As has already been 
said^ it may conveniently^be considered as consisting 
of a Cretic^ or its equivalent^ prefixed to a Trimeter 
Iambic 

Odaaov rj y! \ ixpV^ TrpojSalvsiVy l/eo/j/rfv Bt aarsos' 
Q)f viv tK^revao) fis awrcu' to ye BUaiov &B* ^£^* 
tSiov rj I Koivov TToXirais hn^iptov SyKXrjfid tu 

Obs. 1. But this Trochaic Senarius admits no 
Anapaest even in the first place, and it must have 
the Fenthemimeral Caesura. Indeed the break there 
is as decisive as if the verse were divided into two 
lines ; so that not only a compound word cannot be 
broken, but not even an article or a preposition is 
suffered to terminate the fourth foot. Thus the 
following verse is incorrect : 

Tavrd fioi Biirkri fiepcfiv a \ ^pcurros iariv iv ^psal : 

For which we read> 

ravrd fioi fiipifM/ a^paaros \ i<mv iv ^psarip SittXt].* 

Obs. 2. The rule respecting the pause is also 
scrupulously observed: for instance in Eur. Hel. 
1648. Ohrsp fi hiicq ksT^vh p!* aSX axf>\i<rraaff \ 
iiarohwv. (Porson reads d^urraa.^ 

♦ The following line of Sophocles Hermann considers to be 
excused by a change of person, the csesura being affected by the 
pause in the recitation (Phil. 1402.): 
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Obs. 3. Anapaests are admissible only in the even 
places. 

The following is a scale of this metre : * 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



w/* 



w 



VN/* 



As the Tragic Trimeter Iambic admits Anapaests 
in proper names, so the Tragic Tetrameter Trochaic 
is supposed to admit Dactyls in similar circum- 
stances, and for the same reason, in every foot but 
the fourth and last. Only two instances, however, 
are to be found, viz. Eur. Iph. 882. and 1352. : 

sl9 ap I li^lrfk^suLV *Et\8Pn]9 votrros av irsirptofiivos : 
irdvTSS "^XKr^vsr a rparbs Ss | "MvpiuSo^aDV ovtoc 
iraprjv. 

In the construction of Trochaics, if the first dipodia 
is contained in whole words, the second foot must be 
a Trochee : thus 

is an objectionable verse: so also in Eur. Iph. A. 
1340. For 



* ^ The later tragedy was negligent about rhythm in general 
and even admitted disyllabic words into a tribrach. Eur. Orest. 
736.: 

The more ancient did not indulge themselves in this licence, except 
in prepositions and certain other words closely connected^ as — 
8ia K9K&Vy—6 Zk T0i6a'B€/* — Hermaxm on Metres^ "^.^l* 
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TLva Si ^wurfsis I rixvav ; ^XypsXia riv^ Suv aiayy- 
we moat read. 

There are other yarietiea of Trochaic Terse : 
1. Monom. Acat. or B€uiM Trochaiea : 



aaTS\ifcutT03. 
„ H jpercat. or Penthem : 

ri wr air|doTi{|vaf. Hec 183. 

2. Dim. Brachjeat. or lAyphmlMc : 

ZoktS^ms ifXi^oi. Orest 1431. 
jj CataL or Hephthem. : 

Eur. Hec. 894. 

(So in Horace : Non e{biir, selqiie aurefum.) 
Dim. Hypercat. : 

df i[yrjij! 6 I To^c|raf UaHpis. Orest. 1408. 

3. Trim. Brachycat. : 

Hec 688. 
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CataL : 

icdT0a\vtl, koIkos c c\irdtcT£i\vel ir^als. 

Orest. 1467. 
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Trim. Acatalect. : 

^iff a|iXXaZ|la Ta|xvp/5o)||oT5^ 7ri|\€ta^. 

Soph. (Ed. C. 1081. 

1092. 
Trim. Hypercat. : 

riKQov\fLS ho\\iov^i Xy\ avff s\Ka<rra col \g||yft). 

Eur. Or. 1397. 

Obs. Bentley (on Cic. Tusc. iii. 12.) affirms that 
this metre is unknown to tragedy and comedy 
Gaisford thinks that the above are legitimate in- 
stances. 

XIV. Dacttlic Meteb. 

In Dactylic verse one foot constitutes a metre. 

1. Monom. Hypercat : 

OlZhro^ZcL 

2. Dim. Cat. on two syllables (called Adonic) : 

TouT^ oijJ6\j>mvov. uSsch. Ag. 166i 

This verse concludes the Sapphic Stanza, as 

Bisit Ap5115. 
Dim. Acat: 

rls K ml\TviiS>X6s I ov Ssur^ijvopd : 
rdvSs yvlpcu/ecov* 

3. Trim. CataL on one syllable : 

'AfyrefiX\\Sd9 rs 0t\\d9. Hec. 462. 

rdu Zsu9 II dfL({>liri3^p^ ^\* 

1&4 
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As Hor. Od. ir. 7. : 

aibori|bo8qiie oo|iiHe« 
CatiL ma two sgflaUu: 
voaXol yap | «Mrr cucayiawrof 
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£if>^ I Kuiiora \ TrorrHu Soph. Trach. 110* 

9, Acat. 

Zsv^ofuu I ap/iarl J iraXotrf!. Hec 467* 

4. Tetnun. Catal. on ame syUabU. 

JEscIu Pere. 680. 
y, Acat. with a Cretic at the end: 

Sqi^ PhiL 826. 

This 10 admissible only in single verses. In a 
ijrstem of this kind the final syllable is not common: * 

ad S* iplf I ovK tpif I SKKa ^\vA ^om 
OiSlroIJa So§iJo¥ I coXitri | KpcaS&t 
adjiarl \ S&pa | oifLdTl J Xuyp^ 

Bur. Phcen. 1510. 

Sometioies a yene of a different kind is subjoined 
to a Dactylic system : 

a^Oirw I oco^lrav aqro|r/9i«Ta^ 

iAX0/tf|MM^ apOfTpW STOS | €»» FTOr, 

i7nr^<^ yiffu vojX£MUf. Soph. Antig. 338. 
^ 800 sbofc^ SvM^hcia ia AoBpsstac Vcne. 
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The following is an instance of the Dactylic 
Tetrameter in Horace : 

Certus e|nim pro[misit Apollo. 

Tetram. Hypercat. : 

ov^ VTTo H irdpGevlWds toy v^iro 0X£<f>dlpols» 

Eur. Phoen. 1501^ 

5. Pentam. Acat. : 

vdaoi ff II oZ KaTa\Trpm aSX\av ifkpX\KK^(rT6l. 

iBsch. Pers. 883. 

6. Hexain. Acat. : 

irpos as ysWvsldBoSy \\ 63 ^tXoSy co hotel\\fi6oTdTbs || 

E\Xa8l, 
dvTOfialy II dfufHTrtlTVoDo'd to || trbv yovv || teal 

XBpd II BsTKaidv. Eur. Suppl. 277. 288. 

See Soph. EL 134. 150. 

fi^Si TO II 'H'dpGsvX^dp TTTspov II ovpsl^ov Tepds II 
e\06lv. Eur. Phoen. 819. 

Obs. 1. The Dactylic Hexameter is the metre of 
Homer and the other epic poets : and being scarcely 
used in the dramatic writers, needs not explanation 
here. 

Obs. 2. The Greek Elegiac Pentameter is similar 
to the Latin, but admits a trisyllable word at the 
end: as 

OvfAov amnvslovT | oKjciyMv iv kov^^ 
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It 13 only <mce used in tngedy, Y12. in Eur. 
Andr. 103. sqq. 

7. Logaotdic^ — Tliis a{^eIbition is given to verses 
which commence with JDm^tIs and end in Trochees, 
and is given to them, as Hermann remarks, because 
they appear to hold a middle station between song 
and common speech. 

IMijri W£^r^>^dr ifimr i» | oucoff. Hec 938. 
aemn\o9 oi^Out o \ w a rn m t. Soph. CEid. C. 
119. See .Ssch. From. 138. 157. 173. 193. 
^<rOd ^IrdXfujof &xf\aimp. 151. 

luipd KoB^iiupmd ^Siljffu, ^ftjm. 

Mectr. 1413, 1414. 
Jkff evl I tcovpop ilfioif ^i|XoMri| vumm. 

Eur. Or. 1293. 

Obs. 1. Spondees, instead of Dactyls, are not 
supposed to be admissible: otherwise we might 
refer to this description of verse, Hec 900., — 

and also 455. 463. 466. 475. 629. 

The following verse, in which a Dactyl stands 
combined with three Trochees, firequently occurs in 
the tragedians: 

hrj^iBvfiiv ipmbf avffbf. JEech. Ag. 720. 

XV. Ionic a Majose. ( — ^) 

An Ionic verse a majare admits a ZVacAotc Syzygy 
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promiscuously with Its proper foot; the second 
Paeon in the first place; also a Molossus in the 
second place of a Trimeter whole or catalectic. 
Resolutions of the long syllable are allowed in all 
possible varieties. 

Monom. Hypercat. or Penthem. : 

TTTooaaovai /Jt>vlx^^' Hec. 1048. 

Dim. Brachycat. : 

Koi a^pova || ir^Xxns. Phoen. 182. 
9, Catal. : 

rj IlaXhjaho9 || ev iroKeL Hec. 465. 

Sdxpvd 0* ti||pov^ avs(r)(k. 458. 

„ Hypercat. : 

vvv S' 0V70S a\v8lTal <rri>yff||p5a. 

Soph. Aj. 1232. 

Trim. Brachycat. : 

ol/cTpdv )8w||t5v ej^pvadv \\ oIkoIs. Hec. 456. 
X^'^py «vTi^E||a S' avTos o\iuKsis. Or. 348. 

Trim. Acat. : 

Tflv ovff \nrvo9 || alpsl iroff o \ irdyrayrjpws. 

Soph. Ant. 614. 

But this may be Choriambic^ according to Hermann. 
If the three remaining P^boxL^, ot "^^^ ^^^^xS^ 
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Pason in any place but the first, or if an lambk 
Syzygy or an Upitrtte be found in the same Terse 
with an Ionic foot, the verse is then termed Epianic* 

XVL Ionic a Minobe. (n^w— ) 

An Ionic verse a minore admits an Iambic Syzygy 
promiscuously ; and begins sometimes with the third 
Paeon; sometimes with a Molossus, which is ad- 
mitted in the odd places. Resolutions of the long 
syllable are also allowed. 

Monom. Hypercat. or Fenthem. : 

lis>s^ds iid\Tpos. Hec 185. 

Dim. Catal. or Hephthem. : 

sKards dKp\oicofiols, Fhocn. 1531. 
jf ^x.cav. . 

irdpaKKLvova || hrsKpavsv. ^sch. Ag. 721. 

„ Hypercat. : 

SlsSiifypsvWa'e MvprrXov \\ <l)ov6v. Eur. Or. 984. 

Trim. Acat. : 

pX)va!S am\va hui^ov\a'a top aeh 

Phoen. 1537. 

The choruses in the Bacchae of Euripides are 
principally in this metre. 

This metre is once used by Horace, in Od. iiL 12., 

Miserarum est, &c. 

An JEpianic verse a minore is constituted by inter- 
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mixing with the Ionic foot a Trochaic Syzygy^ an 
Epitritej the second or fourth Paeon, or the third 
Pfeon in any place but the first 

XVIL Chobiahbic Metbe. 

A Choriambic verse sometimes begins with an 
Iambic Syzygy ; as, 

Tre^plxd rdv \\ wXjsaiol\tcov^ ^sch. S. c. Th. 717. 

and generally ends with one, either complete or 
Catalectic. It also sometimes ends with a Trochaic 
Syzygy : 

Soph. Ant. 608. 
avToBal\\/CToi 6dvwaX $ 

Kcu xOovXa II Kovh irly. JEsch. S. c. Th. 733, 734.» 

Monom. : 

Q) /ioZ £700. Eur. Hec. 1039. 

„ Hypercat. or Penthem. : 

TovSk ffuval\K^v. 1053. 

Dim. Brachycat.*: 

olKCos av\yai^l. 634. 

„ CataL or Hephthem. : 

iropOfiov aZ^lfo) rdXd^. 1088. 



* The verses corresponding to these m the antistrophe 
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Dim. Acat.: 

ofii^ MkaSoif I s^bfihKL Fhceii. 1532. 

1. ^'The Cataleetie IXmeter, which consists of 
one Log^Edic order, occors sometimes among the 
dramatic poet% repeated in systems, resolutions 
being rardj admitted, as in Eoripides^ Bacch. 105. : 

fiaiy ar€^iavcua0e no-am, 
fipvers, fipvsTS j^^ovjpa 
afukoKi KaXKucdpnr^ 

'^(So in Horace : LydS die | per omnes |.) 
^ Systems of Aeataleetie ZHmeiert are concluded 
with this verse. JEsch. S. c TL 924. 

0rj9, irv/JUM Bcucpuxjkjiy 

SK <l)pSV09y a KXaMfLEVa9 

fiov fuvvOei 

TolvSs Svoiv avaxTOiv^* 
See Hermann on Metres : p. 91. 

Dim. Hypercat. : 

TOP o iuyd9 I iiv0o9 c^^bL Soph. Aj. 226. 

2. Trim. Brachycat : 

iroXXoif a^>dvs9 || di0epo9 slh^cSXJov. 

Eur. Ph. 1559. 
ff ^xcai. . 

vvp TtXiaal | Td9 irsptffv^fiovs tcardpas. 
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The latter form only of tragedy appears to have 
used resolved feet^ as Eur. Iph. A. 1036. : 

** Tl9 op vfikv(ii\o9 Bia Xodtov Aifivos 
fikra Tfi ^X\jcyxf\pov Kiddpas,^^ — Hermann. 

3. Tetram. Cafal. : 

d vsoTCLS II fwl ^XKov oeyJI^dbSi to Sh yrjlpds alsL 

Here. F. 639. 

" Choriambic verses are found beginning with an 
Anacrusis, i. e. a time or times extra metrum^ and 
forming a kind of introduction or prelude to the 
syllables which the Ictus afterwards begins, ^sch. 
S. c. Th. 313. : 

VTT I avBpo9 'Aj^atoO dsodsv 
irspdofiivav drlpxos. 

Soph. Antig. 606. : 

Tav I ovff tnrvo9 alpsl iroff o iravrorfqptu^, 

4. A verse composed of an Amphibrachys and 
Choriambus is common, ^sch. Ag. 725.: 

irop/ira Ald9 ^viov, 

Obs, Horace has put a Trochaic Dipodia before 
Choriambi, and has chosen to make the last syllable 
of it always long, whereas it is probable that among 
the Greeks it was doubtful. Od. i. 8. : 

Te deos o|ro, Sybarin cur properas amando. 

The most in use are Choriambics with a base^ 
which the ignorance of ancient me.\.t\c«Xk^ to:^^^ 
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among AntiBpastic verses. The shortest of these 
verses has one Choriambus. Madi. SuppL 42. : 

vvy iv I irouovofiois. 

Next is the Hypercatalectic, which is called 
Pherecratean. Moch. S. c. Th. 282. : 

Tol fjbiv I yap irorl wvp\yovs* 
rol S* hr I afi^ifi6Xoi\aiv 
ld'n\Tovai 7roXi\Tai9 
j(spiiaS I 6Kpi6ta\acaf* 

(So Horace : Grato Pyrrha sub antro.) 

Then the Gluconic, which has a Logaoedic order: 
Cui flavam religas comam. 
See Soph. Ant 100. 

Another kind has a Trochee or Spondee sub- 
joined to a Choriambus. ^sch. Eum. 1038. : 

sv<f>a\iJL6lT6 Be j((o\ptTai. 

The most in use is the Hypercatalectic Dimeter. 
SopL Aj. 628. : 

ovS olK\Tpas fyoov op\vt0o9 dr}\Sovs* 

Sophocles has used the Brachycatalectic Trimeter 
in Antig. 951. : 

a\X' a I /loiptSla | ti9 Bvvaais \ SeivcL 

Choriambic systems, too, are found beginning 
with a base, j^sch. Suppl. 61. : 

Bo^d\ au Ti9 a/cov\a)v Sira ra? 

Hrjpsias 

fiTfTiZos oiK\rpa9 aXo^ot; : 
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where the Molossus in the proper name is to be 
remarked^ to which a Choriambus answers in the 
Antistrophe. So also in Soph. El. 123. 139., where 
the last syllable of the Choriambus is resolved : 

Tcuceis I &^ atcoperov \ olfiayyay. 

ardasis ovts yootSy oiri Xirah. 

In the same play Molossi are made to answer to 
each other (472. 488.): 

si fir) I '70) irapd^pmv | fiaims i^njv \ /cal yvcofias. 
ij^si I Kal 7ro\v7rov9 \ koL 7ro\v)(sip | a Betvois, 

This is done (ib. v. 129. 145.) in yerses also without 
a base : 

& ysvidXa yswaiayv. 
vipnos hs T&v ol/crp&s* 

Sophocles has used the Trimeter Hypercatalectic 
(Phil. 681.): 

aXKov I S* ovTiv eyayy | otBa kKvodv^ | oif^ eaiBop \ 
fiolpOn 

Horace uses many Choriambics with a base, always 
putting a Spondee in the latter, and making a 
Caesura at the end of each Choriambus except the 
last: 

MaBce|nas, atayis | edite rejgibus. 

Nullam, Yare, sacra vite prius sevens arborem. 

Once only, and that in a compound word, he ha& 
neglected the Csesura (i« 18. 16.y. 
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Arcanique fides prodiga, perlucidior vitro. 
Alcaeus was careless of such matters : 

firjSev SXKo ^vrevarj^ irpompov BivSpsov aiiirtK/o* 

And Catullus has followed him, Carm xxx." — Her^ 
mann on Metres^ p. 93. f 

The following is termed the Choriambus Poly- 
schematistus : 

OlSiiroSd I Pp&rwv ovSiji^a iiaxapV^w. 

Soph. (Ed. T. 1195. 

A Glyconeus Polyschematistus contiuns a Chori- 
ambus in the second foot : 

« 

"KK^^dvhpos I sTkarlvdv, Hec. 630. 

rl Tovs dvci\&hf ^povlpM^ 

rdrovs om^vs ^aopoi- 

fisvol Tpo^ds I KYjZofJukvovs 

d^ wv re fiXda^TwaXvy d<j> coi' r . ictJK, 

Soph. EL 1058. 
Kol poTTJpds I Iwrrovofiovs. Aj. 232. 
ovhev 'sKKH\!rsl ffvkds. Ant. 686. 
CO XlirdpcJ^cl^vov Ovydrep, Phoen. 178. 
oX^Opibv ^l6\Tdv irpoadyHs. Med. 989. 

XVIII. Antispastic Metbe. 

An Antispast is composed of an Iambus and a 
Trochee {y- \ -«). To lessen the labour of oomposi- 

* So also Theocritus, who employs this metre in the twenty- 
eighth IdyUium. 
f See Bentley on Hor. Od. iy. S. 17. 
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tion^ in the first part o£ the foot any variety of the 
Iambus, in the second any variety of the Trochee, is 
admitted. Hence we get the following kinds of 
Antispast: 

1. 2. 



N^"* 


—yj 


N^N^Si/ 


N^WW 


— — 





SJSJ" 


N^W — 


— WW 





Instead of an Antispast, an Iambic or Trochaic 
Syzygy is occasionally used. 

The second foot of the Iambic Syzygy also admits 
a Dactyl : 



— w —\j\j 



Antisp. Monom. : 

& <I>1\' "AmTiXop. JEsch. S. c. Th. 141. 147. 

,y Dim. Brachycat. : 

bfiol xp^^ ^fi\\^6pdv. Hec. 627. 

y, Dim. Acat. : 

vofiov avofioVy 6i\a rls ^ovOd* 
rl S' hrt^o^a Bva\(f>dT^ KKarffq^ 

^sch. Ag. 1111. 1121. 

,1 Dim. Hypercat. : 

"sfiol XPV^ ^irrjlfiovdv y8V8\a0al. 

Eur. Hec. 628. 

IS 2 



% 
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Anti^ Trim. BndijcsL : 

raXaivdi ralkdufoi npai \ ^pSymafm 1046. 

99 Trim. CataL or HendecasyDable: 

a$vpa6l ^ did vi» hpafA^ri fiaxyoL 

Ear. Or. 1502. 

*^ Euripides appears to have used a Trimeter in the 
Here. Fur. 919., followed by a yerse composed of 
two Dochmii : 

X#7«9 rXvd rpcrrrov | iovro 0io0k¥ evl fi^kdSpd kc^ 
'tu^ raSit rXfjfiovds \ re vaiSw TU)(as.^ 
-^Hermann* 

XIX. DocnMiAC Verses. 

A Dochmius consists of an Antispast and a long 
Myllable C ww-) ; therefore a simple Dochmiac is the 
Mttinc as an Antispastic Monom. Hypercat. : 

Oiciv rj 0sdv* 

A pure Dimeter Dochmiac is not of frequent 
occurrence : the fourth of the following lines is one : 

dXifiivov Tt9 ^s II 8f dinXonf irsamv 
X8)(pl6f 8K7r8(rp II <f>l\d9 KopZlds 
cfiipads ^lov II TO yap vireyyvov 
hlKq> Kol diol^aXv ov ^fj/rrlTvel. « 

Hec. 1010—1013. 

* Aceord'mg to Heirmaim there exe fSocty-ei^ yttdetles. 
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Other varieties of the Dimeter Dochmiac may be 

found in the chorus in ^sch. S* c. TL 79. ed. 
Blomf.— 

pft TToKvs ©Si 7<£ms \ TTpohpofJubs hnroras. 
dfia')(JBTOV ScKav | ifSdrbs oporinrov, 
aKBua-drs ^oa || S* inrsp tsi)(sc5v, 
Tt9 ope pvakral, || rls dp e7rdp/ce<rsl; 

TTgTrXdOV KOl (TTe<l>66oV || TTOT* sl fir\ vvv^ dfi — ^L 

av T 'Aprjs^ ^eu, ^eu, || KdSfWv hroivvfMbp, 
sv T8 fjudxcus jJudKoip II dvaaad irpo iroKms. 
Iw TsKsiol 11 TsXeldl re yd9 * — 

with an Iambic Syzygy. 

Also in Eurip. Hec. 681. 684. 688. 689. 6&0. 
693. 702. 703. 707. 708. 709. 

The Dimeters do not always consist of separate 
Dochmii. JEsch. Prom. 590., S. c Th. 479. : 

VTTO Se Krjp67r\aa\\T09 oTo/Set Bova^* 
d)9 S* vTripavj(ci, 8a\^ovat,v kirX irroKsi. 

The following verses are also referred to the 
dochmiac system by Hermann de Metr. 1. ii. c. xxi. 
in which the final long syllable is resolved into two 
short (Eur. Or. 149.) : 

www www ' w y*fO II '^ WW w w w w/lw 

Kararfs^ Karar^s^ irpoaiif || arpsfiaSs arpsfias lui' 

^ W W W W ^W Wj9w Wll *^ *J W W^ WW WW 

\oyov arrrooos, s(p o rl\ 'xpsos sfioKsrs irors^ 
j(p6vXd yap Trsawv || 68' svvd^aL 

Also these, in the second of which a short syllable 
stsi>nds in place of the long, by the force of the pause 
on the vocative (Here. Fur. ftlO.y* 
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"Or c Tomi, ara^a^bir cewhKupmi 
Sor ayOof, voKif, I 5 Aliof ir yopot. 

A Dochmiac is sometimeB oonnected with a Cretic, 
either pure or resolyed : 

gjrTcarvKo¥ | eoof evippvou, 

Mach. S. c Th. 151. 

uckrb repfiiwldv | nri varfop. Pront. 117. 

XX. PiEOKic Metre. 

A PsDonic verse admits any foot of the same time 
as a PsDon, viz., a Cretic^ a Bacchiusy or a Tribrach 
and Pyrrhic jointly ; a Palimbacchius or third Pax)n 
is not often found. The construction of the verse b 
most perfect when each metre ends with a word. 

Dim. Brachycat. : 

6pJ6ydfio9 J tcvpsL Phoen. 137. 
,, Catal. : 

j(aKKoSeTa J r efifioKcL 113. 
Acat. : 

Sloix^f^^ I oiX^f^^ Orest. 179. 
BpdfidSh eS I irr8p6(l)6p6L 311. 

Hypercat : 

wapc S](/Lu>t;vT||l^t^ 6;^i||T0if. Orest. 779. 
nw vt/aiaXs tl9 £\ff|i;ay. 1356. 
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Trim. Brachycat. : 

Phoen. 146. 

,^ Catal. : 

/SaKolfu XP^^ <l>vydSd \ fjieXBOV. 169. 

99 ^Lcar. . 

TO Ss koXms I KTo/mfoVy CO ] fisyd valwv 
OTOfjuoVf sv^Sos dveSijv | Bofibv dvBpos* 

XXI. Veesus Prosodiacus. 

This appellation is giyen to a verse in which 
Choriambics are mixed with Ionics or Pseons. 

Dim. Acat. : 

d Se \ivov I rjXdKdra. Eur. Or. 1429. 
VTJfjbdrd ff ^PTo TriS^ 1431. 
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Hypercat. : 

fiokirdv S' aTTO, | kcll ')(ppom'ol\m. Hec. 905. 
fjbdoTov vTriplTeXXovT eal^SoJv. Or. 832. 

Trim. Catal. : 

\dtv8ols I 'A/^Zovo9 I dfyfdvol9. 114. 

„ Hypercat. : 

/xlgyoXa Be \ rls SvpdfJU9 \ SC d\daTo\p6iv. 

Or. 1562. 
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XXII. Cbetic Verses. 

Dimeter Cretics are very much used both by 
tragedians and come<Uans, and commonly conjcnned 
in syetemsy so that the last syllable of the verses is 
neither doubtfiil, nor admits an Hiatus^ and may be 
resolved. In these systems a Monometer too is 
asBuraed. ^sch. SuppL 425. : 

Kal yivov \ TravBUmf 

rav <l>vydBa | /mt) 7rpoS£f^ 
Tav S/ca0ey \ iK^oXais 

See also Eur. Orest. 1415. 

XXIII. Versus Astnarteti. 

Verses in which dissimilar species are united are 
so called. 

Hec. 1080.: 

helva^ Ssivd \\ ireirdu0dfJL8V, 

Troch. Syz. + Iam. Syz. 
Hec. 457. : 

8V0C irpoiToWyovos re ^i\vi^9 

Troch. Syz. + lam. Penthem. 

A verse of this kind in which a Trochaic is 
followed by an Iambic Syzygy, or vice versd, is 
termed Periodicus. 
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Eur. Or. 1404. : 

acXXvop, acKlvov || dfy)(av Oavdrovy 

Dact. Dim. + Anap. Monom. 
Or. 824. : 

rj /xdTpd/erbvbp || alfid X^^P^ SsaOal, 

Dact. Dim. + Troch. Ithyphallic. 
Hec. 915. : 

Anap. Monom. + Iamb. Penth. 
Or. 960. : 

cTpdrrjkarwv jj "EWoSoy wot' ovtwv. 

Iamb. Monom. 4- Troch. Ithyph. 
PhoBn. 1033.: 

"flay, s^ds, || co irfkpovaac yds \6;f€i//ia. 

Iamb. Monom. + Troch. Dim. 
Hec. 1083. : 

alffhp dfimTd\fikvos ovpdvtov^ 

Troch. Monom. + Anap. Monom. 
Phoen. 1525. : 

rj rmv irdpolOhf \sir/kvsTdv srhpoSy 

Iamb. Penth. + Dact. PentL, called also lambe- 
legus. 

Obs, 1. The following are instances of Asynartete 
verses from Horace. Od. i. 4. : 
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Solvitur acris hyems grat& vice Q verb et Favoni, 

of which the first part is a Dactylic Tetrameter^ the 
last a Trochaic Dimeter Brachjcatalectic 

Epode XL : 

Scribere yersiculos J amore perculsmn gravis 

Dact Trim. Cat + Iamb. Dim. 

Obs. 2. In these verses the final syllable of the 
Dactylic part is common, and elisioiv is sometimes 
n^lected : 

y. 6. Inachia fiirere || silvis, &c. 

10. Arguit, et latere || petitus, &c. 

14. Feryidiore mer5 || arcana, &c. 

24. Vincere mollitia J amor, &c. 

Epod. 13. : 

Occasionem de die : dumque yirent genua, 

lam. Dim. + Dact. Trim. Cat., the reverse of the 
former metre. The same licence also occurs in this : 

y. 10. Leyare diris pectora || sollicitudinibus. 

Archilochus is said to haye been the inventor of 
Asynartete verses. 
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COMIC METBES. 

The Comic Senarius admits Anapsests into every 
place but the sixth, and a Dactyl into the fifth ; but 
here likewise a Tribrach or Dactyl immediately 
before an Anapaest is inadmissible. Csesuras are 
neglected, and a Spondee is admitted into the fifth 
place without scruple. 

Bespecting the Comic Tetrameter Catalectic, 
Person gives the following rules : that the fourth 
foot must be an Iambus or Tribrach ^ ; that the 
sixth foot admits an Anapaest^; but that the foot 
preceding the Catalectic syllable must be an Iambus, 
unless in the case of a proper name, when an Ana- 
paest is allowed^, — ^in this case the same licence is 
allowed in the fourth foot.^ 

irpaynara fisv yap sva | ye Tiva^\ KoOetasp iyKoKvypu?* 
ovx ^n^^^ ^ ^ 0^ 'KoiKowms* ri\KC0u)s^ \ yap fi<T0a. 
iyivsTo "MsXavhrTra? iroi&Vy ^alBpas ts, n^|i/e\6- 

r&v vvv ywauc&v Jl7j\v6Ko7n]v^, \ ^alhpas 8' aTrafo- 
TToxras. 

Others are of opinion that in this kind of verse 
the comic poets admit Anapaests more willingly and 
frequently into the fibrst, third, and fifth places, than 
into the second, fourth, and sixth ; but that Person 
is mistaken in restricting altogether to the case of 
proper names the use of Anapaests in the fourth, 
place. 
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The Caesurm genenll j takes place at the end of 
the fourth foot. 

A writer in the Edinborgh Review states that 
'* Aristophanes occamonally introdnoes a very elegant 
species of verse, which we are willing to mention ill 
this phu» becanse it differs from the Tetrameter 
Iambic only in having a Credo or Paeon in the 
room of the third dipodia, and because it is fre- 
quently corrupted into a Tetrameter Iambic by Ihe 
insertion of a syflable after the first Hemistich. In 
technical language^ it is an Asynartete, composed of 
a Dimeter Iambic and an Ithyjdiallic. It is called 
FtvpirrrlBeiov T&raapEiTKCuh&uuTvKKafiov by Hepha- 
stion, ch. 15.5 who has ^ven the following specimen 
of it: 

Twenty-five of these verses occur together in the 
Wasps of Aristophanes, b^inning with v. 248." 
—Edin. Rev. No. 37. p. 89. 

In Dimeter Iambics^ with the exception of the 
Catalectic dipodia, the comic poets appear to admit 
Anapassts into every place, but more frequenUy into 
the first and third than into the second and fourth. 
The quantity of the final syllable of each Dimeter, 
as in Anapsestics, is not common. Like the tragic, 
the comic Tetrameter Trochaic may be considered 
as a common Trimeter Iambic, with a Cretic or 
Paeon prefixed ; but this Trochaic Senarius admits, 
although rarely, a Dactyl in the fifth place, and a 
Spondee subject to no xeQli\e>\\oiL^ The verse is 
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diylded^ as in tragedy, into two hemistichs, by a 
Cassura after the fourth foot. The comedians agree 
with the tragedians in excluding Dactyls except in 
proper names. In three verses Aristophanes has 
twice introduced a proper name by means of a 
Cboriambus (-v^^-), and once by an Ionic a minore 
(wv/ — ) in the place of the regular Trochaic dipodia. 

Ach. 220.: 

Kal iraKai^ \ AaKpariS^ | to aKi\o9 fiapvpsrai, 

Equ. 327.: 

Ilp&T09 &v; o S* I ^iTTTToSa/iov I Xelfisrai dsxojisvos. 

Pac. 1154.: 

Mvpplva9 alTTjavv i^ Ala\xtvaBoD twv \ icapnrifuov* 

The laws respecting Dimeter Anapaestics are in 
general accurately observed by comic writers. 
Aristophanes in two or three instances has neglected 
the rule of making each dipodia end with a word. 
Vesp. 750. : 

*'lv 6 Kripv^ (fyrjal' tU a'^^L\<rro9 ; avurrdaOo), 

The Anapasstic measure peculiar to Aristophanes 
consists of two Dimeters, one catalectic to the 
other. 

In the three first places, besides an Anapaest and 
Spondee, a Dactyl is used ; so also in the fifth, but 
not in the fourth or sixth. Cffisot^ «x^ ^^s^^^oxa^i^ 
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observed, subject to the same restrictioiis as in the 
tragic Trochaic, even so far that it must not take 
place after a preposition or an article. The Pro- 
celeusmatic is excluded. A Dactyl immediately 
before an Anapssst is unlawful ; so also when pre- 
fixed to an Ionic a minore (yy^ — ) in the end a£ a 
verse, as in these examples : 

Arist. PL 610. : 

E^ yap 6 UXjovtos pkt^sis iraKaf, BiavstfisU r 
laov eavTov, 

(Read BiavglfieUp r taoi^ avrov.) 

Av. 491. : 

aicvTr)9, fiaXavijs, oK/furra^L^oXj ropveurcurmSoKupo^ 
TTijyoL 

(Bead ropveurdKupdainBoTnjyoL) 

The rule of making each dipodia end with a word 
is sometimes violated; yet in this case, supposing 
the second foot a Dactyl, and the third a Spondee, 
the last syllable of the Dactyl cannot commence a 
word, whose quantity Is either an Iambus- or Bac- 
chius (v/ — ). Hence in ArlstopL Eccl. 518. : 

'StVfi^ovKounv airdaa4,9 v/ui/, k. t. X. 

Brunck reads, 

EvfjLl3ov\ouTiv irdaoLS vp!iv, k, t. X. 

The most frequent licence' is that in which a long 
vowel or a diphthong is shortened before a vowel ; 
as, Aiistopfa. Fl« 528, : 
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oln hf Sdiruriv * rU yap vtpalvsLV iOsKqasiy ')(pvaiov 
6yT09, 

But Aristophanes rarely lengthens a vowel before 
a mute and a liquid^ except when he introduces a 
passage from Homer or other authors, or in the case 
of a proper name. 

Thus the words of Homer are cited, in Nub. 402. : 

and Vesp. 652. : 

'Ara/o & irdrep ^/lirsps 'K.povlZv^ 
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POESON'S CANONS/ 



From the " Classical JoaRNAL,** yoI. xxxl p. 136. 



1. The tragic writers never use pp for por, nor tt for trtr. Thos 
they never said Xtppw^aixuf for TLepaavi^iayf nor Tpitrrta for trpdavu, 
nor ^rroy for ?fa<rov, — Hec, 8. 

2. In systems of anapaests they neither always nse, nor always 
discard, the Doric dialect. — Hec. 100. 

3. They are partial to the introdnetion of the particle rot in 
gnomes, or general reflections. — Hec, 228. 

4. The forms Bvift^ Bduv<f, and the 2nd pers. sing. pros, indie, from 
verbs in ofjuu are more Attic than Svvi?, &c. — Hec. 253. 

5. Dawes has too hastily asserted that no syllable can be made 
short by a scenic poet, in which the consonants $K y^ yf^, yy, 8^, 
Sv, concur. This rule, though generally true, is sometimes violated 
by .^chylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, but never by Euripides. 
— Hec. 298. 

6. The Homeric '"^S^ is sometimes found in the tragic writers, 
contrary to the assertion of Valcknaer, Phoen. 1683. See Hec, 323. 

* The careful student will regard these Canons, and those which 
follow merely as heads for observation. It is a useful plan, espe- 
cially with reference to self-improvement in composition, to mark 
down under their separate rules such examples as occur in reading 
through any of the plays of the Greek tragedians. A collection of 
these examples, made by the student for himself y duL£m%\!&k!& ^c^x£c%Ki 
of his own reading, will be invaluable. 

O 
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T, The trigie writen loved Ae 
words — cbej tbereliDre prdiened Ae Ut to Ae Sad 
aod tbe tod aorist pMS. ie eomeqacatl j rtxj wMam 
>ipr fMnetifliee oecaiBw — ^££ee. 335. i%««. MCl 

t, Tbe pMtieiple <rr is seldon Iband m coBJaBctiim widi 
yMtieij^ Homer has H»crii»a4w wt^ Urrm^ ILT. ML [fierod.^ 

9. 'OHrwf and twtn iiki is generallj joined vidi die Snd paaemof 
tbe foL tense, sometimes with the third, seldom widi the first: Jpmw 
l^ri, or some expression of the smie kind, maj be eonoeiTed as as- 
derslood JB this idiom, as, 

^oZa KUKFos 9puhs, twtn T^S* €^o/uu. — Hec 398. 

10. TtfUrrou These three particles are rerj freqnentlj net wilh 
together in Hophocles and Eoripides, yi rol n nerer. — Hec 593. 

11. N««^f in the masculine gender is always used for tibe Latin 
cadaver. — Hee, 665. 

12. The aecnsatiye singular of Attic noons in cv» hsve the last 
syllable long There are three exceptions to this mle in Euripides, 
liec. 870,, KUcir. 599. 763. A Yowel cannot be elided unless it he 
short— //ec. 870. 

1 Z. floif denotes rest, iro7 motion : ira is used in both senses. Thus 
WW ffiitft, itoi 9i ^%i. Phil. 833 — Hec. 1062. 

1 4. Instead of ^9tifi€v, i^^irt, fj9€aay, the Attics used the contracted 
ffmnn ifft^v, fcr*, ^aw. — Hec, 1094. 

15, HcYeral verbal adjectives, as vxowros, trurrhs, fufurrhs, ifipl- 
imrfftfof^ and srmie others, are found with an active as well as passive 
Mtifntfifinium, — /fee, 1117. 

m. The ancient Attic writers never used the neuter plural with 
ft Vfrfb plural, except in the case of animals. — Hec. 1141. 

17, 'i*he particle nh giving the sense of the imperative accompa- 
oi«s the Ut or 2nd aorists subjunctive, and the present imperative, 
hit tmvt'.r the present subjunctive, or 2nd aorist imperative. There 
sr«f mmti few instances of M ^'^^ the first aorist imperative. The 
Attht writers said, 

M '*«m4^ — f*'^ Kdfips not fiii fi^M^ 
fiij fji^fjupou not fih Kdfif, 
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• 18. The first syllable of Xaos in the tragic and comic writers is 
always short: in composition it is sometimes long. — Orest, 9. 

19. The Attic writers preserved some Tonic and som6 Doric forms 
in their dialect: thus they always said, 'Addva, iaphs, txari, Kuvayhs, 
ira^aybSf XoxaryhSf ^evceyhs, ovaShs, and not *A^k??, UripSs, &c. Also 
fjLovpoSf ^ftyos, sometimes, instead of fi6vos, |^koj. But though they 
had the form Kwayhs aud *AOdvaf they used Kvpriyerris and ^AOrivaia, 
^-Orest 26. 

20. The tragic writers, though they sometimes make long by 
position syllables short by nature, yet prefer to keep them short, so 
that three examples will be found where they are short, for one where 
they are long. This kind of licence is more frequent in uncom- 
pounded words, as reKvov, trarphs, than in others. A syllable is much 
more rarely lengthened in a compound word, if it falls on the 
junction itself, as in voKvxpvo'oSf Andr. 2. They were equally sparing 
in lengthening the augments, as in MKKuffiv, KeKKrjaOau The licence 
is still more uncommon in the case of a preposition and a verb, as 
airdrpovoi, PhcBn. 595. But where a word ends with a short syllable, 
followed by a word beginning with two consonants, such that the 
short syllable may continue short, there is no instance of undoubted 
authority where it does not remain so. Therefore, where such lines 
occur as 

vapdeyoVf ifxy re fJirjrpl vapdZaKt rp4<ptiVj 

the V icjxXKwrriKhy must be inserted. — Orest, 64. 

21. In the formula of adjuration, viz. '^phs with a genitive case 
the article with the noun is seldom omitted by the comic, and never 
expressed by the tragic writers. — OresL 92. 

22. Adjectives, such as fiavih,s, iddos, are of three genders, though 
they are less frequently used in the neuter : /xavidaiy \v<rffiifiMn, hpo- 
fiduri $\t<pdpois. — Orest 264. 

23. TfKova-a is never used by Euripides absolutely for fiiirnp. — 
Orest 285. 

24. The active verb is often found instead of the middle, the per- 
sonal pronoun being understood : as, 

KoX vvy iufcucdKtnn't & KoaiyvriToy ndpOy 

and now uncover, sc yourself. — Orest 288. 

25. The tragic writers used the fonuva -cd^u^iiiQtWxi -t>iiv«, '^Dc^a. 
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thej laid ixfkdftt^ not ij(Bpaiim, They alsosaid Irxaitm^ not Irxf^^ 
^Orest 292. 

26. 9c^7, in tlie nominatiTe and aeeuattre singolary is not imfre- 
qoently a monosyllable, and yerj oftm in tiie odier oaaea: JSurrms is 
also sometimes found as a dissyllable. — Orett. 893. 

27. Tbe Attic writers made the pennlt of oomparatiTes in Mr long: 
the other dialects had it short — Oreat. 499. 

28. The iota of the dative singular is bat rarely elided. — Omt 
584. 

29. When the discoiirse is hastily turned from one person to 
another, the noon is placed first, then the pronoon, and then tht 
particle, as, 

McWAm, vol U rdi€ \4ytt, — Orest 614. 

30. The different governments and usages of 86? and xp^ ' — 
Homer only once used 8c^ and then an infinitive mood is sub- 
joined, n. I. 337. He very frequently oses XF^ ^i^^ ^^ infin., and 
with an accusative of the person and genitive of the thing : as also 
Xpcci> with the accusative and genitive. Euripides has once imitated 
this form : — 

dAAA ris XP^^ <^' ^f^^ ;—Hec, 962. 

The Greeks in common said Sc? aoi toD5€. ^schylus seems first 
to have altered this, by using the ace. of the person and gen. of the 
thing, avrhv ydp at $ct Tlpofiridtws {Prom, 86.); in this he was followed 
by Euripides. 

The Attic poets never use xf^with a genitive: thus, Stow xph, Sc* 
\4ytiv is wrong, and should be altered to 8tou Sc?, xP^ A^€ik — 
Orest 659. 

31. The enclitic copulative re in the ancient Greek writers never 
follows a preposition, unless that preposition commences the member 
of a sentence. Thus they said, 

tv TC 7r<JA€os apxcus 
or iy irdKfSs re ^Lpxcus, 
but not Tr6\€os %vr^ apxfus. — Orest 887. 

32. Verbs denoting motion take after them an accusative of the 
Instruinent or member wluch is cYiAftfi:^ \>aed *. as, va irM* in^as 
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{Hee» 1071.) where v^ is put fiyr ir<{8a, rather than for iroli. See 
above, 28. and Orest 1427. 

33. The tragic writers seldom prefix the article to proper 
names, except for emphasis, or at the beginning of a sentence. — 
PhoBn, 145. 

34. The tragic writers do not admit of an hiatns after ri. Thus 
they did not say Kiuy^ ri ov ZpSov, nor did they ask a question simply 
by ^oios' wherever the question is asked, ticoloi must by written t 
'^oioSf not ixoTos, — Phcen. 892. 

35. Aurhs is frequently used absolutely for /xSvos : and yet aurhs 
lUvos is not a tautologous expression. — Phceh, 1245. 

36. The article forms a crasis with a word beginning with alpha 
only when the alpha is short. Thus, no tragic writer would say tS^Ao 
for rh ad\a, because the penult of dk6\oy is long, the word being con- 
tracted from &€0\ov.^ Phcen. 1277. 

37. TTie noun &vfa or hfiri generally has its second syllable. long, 
but sometimes short, as in four instances adduced by Ruhnken, 
Kpist. Crit. il p. 276. The verb iyidto or avti^cu, in the epic poets, 
generally produces the second syllable. Aristophanes has the second 
syllable of dyta thrice short, and once long. The second syllable of 
dvtaphs is always short in Euripides and Aristophanes, and long in 

Sophocles: Antig. 316. But the third syllable is always long 

Phcen, 1334. 

38. Kal irwSf and vcis Kcd, hav^very different meanings: koI ir&s 
is used in asking a question which' implies an objection or contra- 
diction to the preceding remark, as, koX vcos yivoir* cb^ rmvZ^ Sv<nro- 
Tfju&Ttpa ; where Creon's question is an implied affirmation that the 
messenger's previous remark w^ not true. But vm koI asks some 
6u/(ft^na/ information : as, 

VC05 Koi TreTTpaKTOu Surrt^x^^ vcdBuv <f>6vosi 

In this latter sense Koi follows the interrogatives ris^ irQs, voi, iro9, 
iFoTos, Sometimes between the interrogative and koI, 8i is inserted. 
—Phcen. 1373. 

39. *ns is never used for cis or irpibsf except in case of persons. 
Homer has the first instance of thb Atticism. Od, P. 218. 

*{li cutl rhv dfjuitov Ayti Bths &s rhy dfioiov, — Phan, 1415. 

40. The copulative koI nerer forms a exASAa VvCti t^, ciLR«^\.\a. 
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words eonpooadcd wxdl «i : it acrcr ■Mkci m ciMit wi& UL — 
i'&ffii. 1423. 

41. No ixmbie tetmnder ocemn m tfie tngie w iUm wkiek 
drfides a spondee in the BRh foot to tfast aai fiarBS the Kcond pttt 
of the fooc Thtts, there is no line like 

1|2[»I 4 |5|6| 



42. 'AAAik /tV. n^ M^. •^ /^» •« mV» ve freqnenUj foond in a 
sentence, with the addition of the particle 7«f hot nerer ezeepc 
where another word is interposed, thus : 

oi fiii^ vi y itfua rain rtrndmrm -jUwm, — Emr, Pheau 1638. 

43. The quantity of the pennlt of h^ is nowhere kng; except 
where it makes iofipos in the genitive case; and as the tragic wiiten 
do not nse the form iu^ipn in iamhic, trochaic, or anapoestie Tcne^ 
the pennlt of Mip is in these metres always short — Pheau 1670. 

44. Porson prefers to adscribe, rather than subscribe die iota; 
a practice which was either nnirersallT adopted, or the iota entirdj 
omitted in the more ancient MSS. The subscription of tlie iota 
does not seem to have been earlier than the 13th century. — Med, 6. 

45. Porson writes (vr instead of cvw^ both in and oat of compo- 
sition, where the metre and smoothness of numbers will permit, hot, 
in iambic metre, not so as to introduce a spondee where there mi^t 
be an iambus. — Med. 11. 

46. The tragic writers in iambic, trochaic, or legitimate ana- 
psestic verse, never admit vtpX before a vowel, either in the same or 
different words. In the choral odes they rarely admit a verb or 
snbstantive of this kind of composition — ^very rarely an adjective fx 
adverb.— 3f«f. 284. 

47. The distinction between ZiZdcxm and ^Murxofuu is this: 

The master iMurKti (teaches) the boy ; 

The father StScUriccrai, causes his son to be taught ; thoogh this 
distinction is not always observed by the poets. — Med 297. 

48. There are several nouns which in the singular are only masc 
or feminine, but in the plural are neuter : as, 9i<ppos, ti^pa ; K&tcXofj 
KvK\a', K4\(u6ofy K4\€u6a; BeorfthSf Zftrfih-f ffiros, aTra. — Med, 494. 

49. A vowel at the end of a verse cannot be elided nnleaa a long 

4 
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syllable precedes. — Med. 510. (But Virgil elides the final a in 
horrida, Georg. 2.) 

50. yiiBirnu, in the active yoice governs an accusative; in the 
middle, a genitive case. In the line 

"Kyovaiv oh iieBtT t» ix ycdas ifi4y 

the pronoun ^fi.4 is the accusative after the participle Hyovort, not 
after fjLf0e7o, 

"When two verbs governing different cases refer equally to the 
same noun, the Greeks, in order to avoid an inharmonious repetition 
of the proper name or pronoun, give it only once, governed by one 
of the verbs, and omit it with the other. — Med. 734. 

51. The tragic Writers never use the form in vu for that in vfii — 
(thus they do not say ofiy^Wy but ifiuvfii) ; the writers of the old 
comedy use it very seldom — those of the middle, oftener — those of 
the new, very often. — Med. 744. 

52. "Aytos and ayvhs are sometimes interchanged in the earlier 
editions ; but Syios is very rarely used by the Attic — never by the 
tragic writers. — Med. 750. 

53. All compound adjectives ending in os were anciently declined 
with three terminations, as dTr6pOTjToSy h.iropBitTr\^ imSpB-nrov : and 
after the feminine forms had gradually become obsolete, the poets 
and Attic writers recalled them, either for the sake of ornament or 
of variety. — Med, 822. 

54. From aeipw the ancients formed the future ifpw, or &6f>« — by 
contraction aipa or hpSa^ the penult being long. But when they 
contracted &€£p» itself into afpw, then they had a new future, &pw — 
the penult being short — Med, 848. 

55. The future form fitfjurfiarofjuu (found in Homer, II. X. 390.), is 
always used by the tragic writers — the form fxvrjaB^o'tfiJ.M is never 
used : the same remark is true of KfKK-fiaofiai and KXriB^oficu, But 
fiKri^a-oficu and fie fi^ijao fiat are met with indiscriminately. — Med. 
929. 

56. The nominative forms, itfxfix^ and ikfjLfi\onr}>5f yopybs^ and 
yopTfVTrhs,, fpKorytii^ and ^Xorywrhsy iZft^s and H^firrroSy &Cv^ and &CuyoSy 
ye($^v| and vt6(vyos, tvKphs and titxparhs, and such others, are both 
Attic— Med. 1363. 

57. In words joined by a crasis, the iota ought never to be added^ 

o 4 
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unless koI forms a crasii with a diphthong*, as mfwm §ot nd Avt-^ 
Pre/, iv. 

58. 'Ad, iurhs, K\d», icdm, are to be written wkhoat a diphdioog 
—not olfi, aUrhs, &c. — Ibid. 

59. The second persons singnlar of the present and fatore middle 
and passiye, end in ci not 17, which latter termination belongs to die 
sabjunctive. Thus, rinrrofuu, rinrr^i^ Hnrrvraij and rintrmfuu^ rimry 
r^nrrfireu, — Ibid, 

60. The augment is not omitted by the Attics, except in the ease 
of XPV" for ^xP^^t H^uya for Ij^uyA, ica0c(<{fiiyr, cddcpSoy. They 
sometimes admitted a double augment, as ^yco-x^i^y, i^iptn^, lifitXXow 
&c. — Pref. xix. 

61. 'EXccivbs is a word unknown to the Attics. Aa from Scot is 
formed deiyhs, from kA^s, nKtiyhs, so from lAcos is formed IXciyds.— 
Pref, viii. 

62. Derivative and compound adjectives are generally, in Attic 
Greek, of the same form in the masculine and feminine, as, ^ ical q 
4>i\6^€vos^ iir<J)8A€irT0j. — Pref, ix. 

I' 63. The Attics said, oi{ps not 6i(bs, ol(vpifs not 6:(vp6s : as also, 
ohf oiarhSf OiK\rjSf Oi\€vs. — Pref x. 

64. Some lonisms are used by the tragic writers, though spar- 
ingly and rarely, as ^dyos, fxovvoSf yoiiyara, KovpoSf 9ovpL — Pref, 

« • • 

XllL 

65. The first syllable of ittl, w/juu, iarphs, Xiav, and others, is 
common. — Pref xviL 

66. Te and 7c can never form the second syllable of a trisyllabic 
foot in the tragic Iambic senary, nor the^r«< syllable of a trisyllabic 
foot in trochaic metre. — Pref xvii. 

Compounds from xdpas do not admit w, but either Kepas is re- 
tained entire, which is the case before the labials fi and ^ ; or some- 
times the last syllable of the old genitive Kiptos is dropped (ircpeoAir^t), 
sometimes the last letter of the old nominative Kfpas, The Attics 
therefore say KepofidrriSt kc/x^Sctos, K€pov\Khs, K€po(l>6pos, Kcporvttwf, 
Of less frequent occurrence, yet genuine, are KepdafioXos and Kepaa-' 



* This canon is not expressed with the usual accuracy of the 
learned Professor. When ical forms the crasis with a diphthong 
containing an iota^ then the iota is added, otherwise not : ^us. Km 
tlTatsKfrOf but iccU o^=sicoO. 
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^^t. (Ear. Ph. 255.) Similarly in the compounds of lepiasy the 
Attics never say K/>€»$ai<rfa, KpewKowcTvj hnt always use the short 
Towel — Pref» ix. 

No noun compounded of is, as ^oSos, is found in comic writers. 
Very seldom indeed, and I doubt if in any but corrupt places, do 
they use h before a vowel. — Pre/, Ix. 



II. 

CANONS AND EEMAKKS 

By De. BLOMFIELD. 



From the " Classical Journal," vol. xxxvii. p. 275., 

vol. xxxix. p. 141. 

Prometheus VinCtus. 

1. The ancient Greek poets sometimes lengthened a privative, 
and in itddyaros always. 193. 

2. *Evm0^Sj not evTrcid^Sf is the proper form in the tragic writers. 
It is formed from the second aorist, as fvyfv^s, €&<rTa\^s, cuXajS^s, 
and many others. 341. 

3. The Athenians were accustomed to estimate the nobility of a 
family by the number of horses which it kept for the Olympic 
games. 475. 

4. Kyltra, Kplcra, Kpi<ra7os, Koyl<ra\o5f not Kvlfftra, &c. is the proper 
orthography. It may be observed in general, that transcribers 
doubled the sigma, wherever it was possible without offending 
against quantity; as in Udpyauros, KcurdyBpa, &c. See Gloss. 53. 
505. 

5. Ainhs wphs airoS, not wphs alrrhi txbrov, 787. 

6. The Attic writers preserved the terminations of numbers in 
composition^ Thus they said, ircmjicovTairais, ireiT^fMvvo^^ %u<t. ^%« 

7. The ancients when they quoted a pto^ct\i,iCfiL'fc ^^o!5aat ^I-^^kn^^ 
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was unknown, used to say, iiarii rohs vo^ahf or &s \iy0vn9 ol owftL 

9ia. 

8. In the active Toice, /ufXtiy signifies curtB esse, to be an oljeei 
of care ; in the middle voice only (liKwdtu denotes aware, to take 
care. Gloss. 8. 

9. tripyv^ aquo animo fero, to bear patiently [or rather to be 
content with, to submit to] ; in which sense kycardu is also vsed. 
"Xripyw sometimes, though seldom, governs a dative case. GloB. 
11. 

10. TiiyoSf a hill; from the old word nt^Tw, pango^ to build; 
because in the first ages men were accustomed to build their bnts 
on the more elevated situations ; whence, more anciently, itiyos was 
the same as the Latin pagus ; the first syllable of which is long, 
being derived from the ^olic rdyv, sc. irfiyw : the first of vcfyof is 
now short, because the more recent Greeks formed it after their 
usual manner ftrom the 2nd aorist of wiryyvfu. Gloss. 20. 

11. The last syllable of ir4pa is always long. Gloss. 30. 

12. AiarSpoij or Aidropos^ perforating or perforated, according 
as it is parozyton, or proparoxyton ; it is used in both senses. 
Gloss. 76. 

13. K^kXos, a circle, an orb is sometimes put simply for tbe sun 
Philoct 815. Gloss. 91. 

14. Mvpla signifies voAAci, and is a metaphor taken from fluids; 
from /i6pWj to flow. Gloss. 94. 

15. Tayhs is one who arranges; a military word, from rdtract. 
The first syllable is always long ; but of ray^ and its compounds, 
short. Gloss. 96. 

16. *08/x^, the ancient Attic form for ^<r/x^. Photius and Thomas 
Magister call it Ionic ; which is also true, for the Ionic and ancient 
Attic dialect were the same. Gloss. 115. 

1 7. *EicirA.^cr<r«, to drive out, is followed by an accusative either of 
the person or the thing. Gloss. 136. 

18. Xa\d(o, to loosen, is properly said of ship ropes. Gloss. 
183. 

19. :ETop4u, stemo, to spread, for which the Attics said trrSpyvfu^ 
Hence the Latin word stenio. Gloss. 198. 

20. Ari$€P, scilicet: this particle, generally joined with &s and 
a participle, adds somewhat of irony to the sentence in wbich it 

Sometimes it is found without its, as Trach. 382. 
SIO. 
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21. Diminutiyes ending in ^\oi have something of blandishment 
in them, as aliJ.6\os from atfitcvy riBi\os from ri^hs, /xikkvXos from 
fiiKKos or /iiKpSsj iptoTvAos from Ipw, 6(rix^\os, cdtnuXoSy Ahx^^os, 
Xp€fi6\os. The form seems to be iBolic, becanse it is preserved in 
Latin ; as in the diminutives parvulus, tremulus, and especially 
semulus, which is in fact nothing more than the Greek word alfi6\os. 
All the words of this kind are paroxyton, and short in the penult. 
Gloss. 214. 

22. Adverbs, of whatever form, are not derived from the genitive, 
as grammarians suppose, but from the dative case of nonns. The 
greater part of those deduced from the dative plural end in as (sc. ois); 
some from the dative singular in « or *. Those which were formed 
from nouns ending in 77 or a, were anciently written with ti, since 
they were nothing else than datives, so written before the invention 
of the letters v and <u. Thus from $o€, gen. fiohs, dat. jSoc?, arose 
abTo$oei. But the dative of nouns ending in os was formerly thus 
formed: oIkos, dat. oftcot, a-rparhs, dat. trr parol; therefore all adverbs 
derived from words of this kind anciently ended in 01 ; which is 
evident from the adverbs otKot, ireSo?, dpixo7f evSo?, which still retain 
the old termination. Afterwards the was omitted, lest the adverb 
should be confounded with the nominative plural. Thus from H/iaxos 
is formed dfxax^ not o/naxel, from Avaros dyarlf from dfAdxrrros 
dfiaxv^h from dffrivcacros darfyaKrl, &c. The ancient form was 
frequently corrupted by transcribers, because they were not aware 
that the final i is sometimes long and sometimes short : short, as 
dfJLoyrjr'i, Iliad A. 636.; fieyoKaffrij X 26.; fi€Kfi(rrX, fl. 409.; da-Tfyaicri, 
^schyl. ap. Athen. vii. p. 303. C; dcopX, Aristoph. Eccles. 737., 
Theocrit. x. 40., xxiv. 38.: long, as dyidpctnl, Iliad. O. 226 ; (unrovSr, 
O. 47Q.1 dvcufiurl^ P. 363.; dyovrrrri, X. 371.; fifrcurroixi, ^. 358.; 
iyKvri, Archilochus, Etym. M. p. 311. 40. (yet the last syllable of 
the same word is made short by Callimachus. Suid. v. ^^XP^) ; 
aVrcwcTi, CE. C. 1646.; dKpotfvxii Meleager, Brunck, Anal. i. p. 10.; 
dKXavri, Callim. fr. ccccxviii. Gentile adverbs ending in n^ as 
Atopiffrl ^pvyurri, &c., have the last syllable always short. Gloss. 
216.* 

* There is, however, a class of adverbs ending in us, as 9uiuf>€p6u' 
TODS, irdmaSf 6vTaSf da^xx^tSs, dKrjOws, &c. which seems more probably 
formed from the genitive than the dat plural. See DuxLbox.'^ 
Article in the Class. Joum. voL xiiL p. 75. 
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Sd. Adjectives ending in vs, when compounded with anoHiet wOld, 
change the vs into i}f, as /ukofifiaBiiSf wr§fvymeiit, Kwafh^^a^ &e. 
Gloss. 227. 

24. *ArrapMl0ofieuj to requite, takes either a dative or a genitive 
case. Gloss. 231. 

25. Vrj^ws is formed from cbo^cfs hy apheresis, not from the 
privative particle i^, which is not a Greek word. So there is 9^b*rik 
and ftnjoTts, yfiyperos and irtryperos, rfyfcfios and dviiP9puoty mi* 
Kowrriv and dniieovffrim, yfycwrw and da^corror. NipXcTJ^s is used 
for AvaXry^s, vnittw^s for ciKiircr^s, vrifitpriis for CpofLtpr^s (Hesjeh.X 
by eliding a, and changing a into ri lonic^. *Ayd\aros oocurs 
Theocr. vL 36., for which there is i^tos Apoll. Rh. ilL 646. Gloss. 
248. 

26. 9aKos is the form used by the Attic poets : O^iKos seems to he 
Ionic. Gloss. 288. 

27. McT& in composition signifies change or alteration. Gloss. 
817. 

28. ZriKu (Tf, invidendum te puto ; I think you enviable. This is 
a form of speaking which congratulates with some admiration. 
MuKapi((0 is frequently, 6\fil(a but seldom, used in this sense. See 
Valckn. Theocr. Adoniaz. p. 415. Gloss. 338. 

29. Tlap^ in composition very frequently conveys the idea of 
weakness or uselessness; as irofyfiopos and vapdrovo?, Alcest 400. 
Gloss. 371. 

30. 'AUf orcus, the same as AlBris^ but with the soft breathing ; 
the Attics said ftl>, but ATS?;;, oitrrhs, alfftru, &c. Gloss. 442. 

31. ^6pWf commisceo, to mingle; the more recent form is tpvpdeo, 
which occurs Theb. 48. Gloss. 459. 

32. *Tirap, verum somnium, a true dream : Hom. Od. T. 547. Ouk 
Bptip, a\\* Owctp 4(r$\hv, h ical rtrcXffffiiuoy Karcu, Gloss. 495/ 

33. The first syllable of Xiwaptet is long, because it is formed from 
\iwapiis. Gloss. 529. 

34. *Air^, pronuneiOf to utter, has the penult common. It is 
short. P. V. 613., Theb. 143., Pers. 123., Equit 1023. It is long, 
Heo. 156., and Eur. Suppl. 800. Gloss. 613. 

85. Words compounded with ir\4\ff<rta, as oiVrpo^xJ^I, are all 
OKjtOD, ezeept ff(nrAi||. Gloss. 702. 
86k X^^mrrw, prtqtmqtto, to approach. The most ancient mode of 



liL 
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writing this word was Xpbrrm ; in which fi was afterwards inserted 
for the sake of euphony. Gloss. 738. 

37. J^Kdttf tpdio, to plunder, re<piires an aecusative of the person 
and an accosatiTe or genitive (bat morefi^eqnently an aceusative) of 
the thing. Gloss. 786. 

38. Xipiv 04trSai, riBHrStj and even ^imu, signifies to confnr a 
favor. Gloss. 807. 

39. *Arrupos, ardentisaimus. In some words a is intensiye, and 
is said by grammarians hrhaaw UriXauy: so tHUucpunos for vo\v« 
BdMpvTos, in Soph. Trachin. 106., Antig. 881., d^iX^ vKriy Homer, 
n. A. 135., Awvpos, in. the sense of sine igne, is used Agam. 71^ 
Gloss. 905. 

1. The tragic writers made the first syllable of i<ros short; but in 
h6$€os they necessarily lengthened the iota, in order that the word 
might be adapted to verse. The same thing took place in adob^orof , 
dKd/xaroSt drapdfiudos. They said $€ri<f>6pos, dxnn^ip6pos, i\a^fi6Xos, 
and the like, rather than Oto<l>6pos, d(nri9o<p6pos, i\<uf>ofi6\oSf for the 
same reason, viz., that the concurrence of four or more short syDa« 
hies might be avoided. 81. 

2. Kvdp€ov, according to Bumey, is a trisyDable ; but since kOwop 
is the name of a metal, Kvdvfoy is more correctly written Kvayovw, 
Phrynichus, Xf)^ odv \4y€iv XP^^^» ^py^P^t Kvatfa, rhu 'AxTixffoi^o.— 
Xpwrovs A67€' rh yap XP^^^^ 'lojciv, SaaaOruts KoX hpryvpovs, x^^^^ovs, 
Kwxyovs, KoL 6fjLo2a, The first syllable of Kudueos is always long in 
Homer ; as also in Soph. Antig. 966., Eurip. Androm. 856. 1003.^ 
Tro. 1094. 83. 

3. An inhabitant of Syria was called ^vpos ; an inhabitant of the 
island of Syros (one of the Cyclades), ^dpios. 86. 

4. It is uncertain whether the tragic writers used the present im- 
perative of yiypofiM, 176, 

5. As often as iroXhs is joined with an epithet, the particle koX 
intervenes, though it adds nothing to the sense. This remark is 
true of all the ancient Greek writers. 249. 

6. The more ancient Attic forms were /ceAewo-juo, yvaxrrhst K?iav<rrhs, 
TipiKoucros^ KaraxvafuiTa, KpovfffJM : in the more modem the sigma 
was dropped. 403. 
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7. Ab^ Iff, is the more sncient, <c4«*> cM^the more modem ftm. 
490. 

8. The first syDahle of ^^ is short. Ten. S39., Agmm. 55u,<E. C 
1767., Hec 178. ; tnd kmg, Eomen. 841., <E. C 304., Hee. 174., 
Vesp. 516. 639. 

9. The imperfect of kwAWvfu is hat seldom used hy the trkgie 
writers. Soph. Electr. 1360.: &AX* i/u Hjiyois in^AAvs. <E. R 1454^ 
V ^1 Utipmify 0% fi* kwtfWirw, 9dnt. 658. 

10. From ^a» is formed wt^daicm, as from Hdat BMurK», from fiad 
fiifidcriut, which should he replaced in Homer for the anomaloos'wwd 
fii^$w. But the JEolic form tntpavcKtt is more freqaently found in 
Homer. 668. 

1 1. *l0tnmf not thBirtw, is the more ancient Homeric and po^ic 
word ; for the Attics ased tirO^w, €if0uyos, €vdvinij &c, only in po- 
litical affairs. That iBhs was the ancient Attic word is proved hy the 
compounds iBvrfviiSj Id^^oXAof, idaytrfis* 779. 

12. The Greeks said SoXa/uWSes and XaXafwfidBcs, not SoXa- 
fuy78fft; as also KfmatfUies and kfi/iuyidStsi Kpi^vlScs and KpJivt^u 
965. 

13. *A<t>y€hSf opulentusj wealthy : the more common form is o^cios^ 
Gloss. 3. 

14. neSocrriiS^s, terra incedens^ walking on the groand. This word 
frequently occurs in Euripides. Compounds in <m$iis sometimes 
have a passive signification; as fi?uo<rrtfi^s, P. V. 816. iumfiiiSy Theb* 
857. Gloss. 132. 

15. *Ev tfuy, penes te suntj depend on you. The same meaning 
obtains, <E. R. 314.: 'Ev <ro\ yitp iafiey. See also Aj. Fl. 519., 
Fhceniss. 1265., Iph. A. 1379., Helen. 1441. Gloss. 177. 

16. AiwaSvoy, averta ; Anglic^, a poitrel or breast-band, which 
performed the office of the collar with us. The word is formed from 
\€ird(u, decorticOf to strip off the bark. Photius makes KhraZyov and 
liaffxo^fFf^p the same. Gloss. 196. 

17. 'Xpci^a.(<a^ luctor, to struggle ; properly said of those who are 
in the agonies of death. Gloss. 199. 

18. *ttv\os and <i>\avpos are used in the same sense; but <pavkm is 
more frequently applied to persons, and <f>\avpos to things. Their 
derivations are different That is properly called <t>\aupoy which is 
light, and of no weight From its parent word <f>\4u are derived 
^Xh/f, ^\(0f, fKiicoy, <p\iu, <f>\4y», <p\{Kx^, fhoihs, <l>\6i&$05J ^A.i/c», 
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^Xvofibs, <l>XaS(fos ; all of which have a notion of lightness and empti- 
ness. Gloss. 222. 

19. 'Aftfy is, to scrape with the hand, sc. the sand, and to make 
ievel, from &/xa: hence kfuutphv is, whatever is levelled with the 
ground. Of the same family are &/ui0o5, arena, the sand; and 
ofiaO^ay to erase, as letters written on the sand : likewise aiAoKhv, 
plane, and a/iaX5i^i/», to render plane; and all of them perhaps ought 
to be aspirated. Gloss. 288. 

20. The ancients only used the plural form Svcr/iol, vcccuu», the 
setting, sc. of the sun, or the West On the contrary, ^v<ris was 
always put in the singular. Gloss. 237. 

2 1. The particle (a is nothing else but the MoWc form of 8t^ which 
has an intensive force, like per in Latin. Thus Alca^us said (dSriXov 
for HtdSriXoy: Sappho, (atKcKadfjiav for Si€\€^d(jLTiv. Therefore we 
find (d0foSt (oLfJi€v^s, (dwXovroSf Qnr6TriSf farpe^^s, (oupeyy^s, (d)(pv<ro5^ 
(axpvos. Gloss. 321. 

22. "EMSf in the sense of donee, until, requires the aorist [indi-* 
cative]. Sometimes but seldom, it is followed by the aorist optative. 
But when it signifies dum, quamdiu, whilst, as long as, it requires the 
present or imperfect Gloss. 423. 

23. Nofilj^fiy signifies to believe in the existence of. He who 
believed in the gods was said absolutely 0€ohs yofil(fiy or fiytTtrdai. 
Gloss. 504. 

24. nlfiirfnifiif incendo, to bum. Perhaps the first fi was in- 
serted by the later Greeks ; and the ancients wrote viwprifu and 
vlirXrifu, according to the usual form of verbs in fu, 'Euarivprifju 
occurs in Aristot Hist. Anim. v. 1. as also frequently in He- 
rodotus, — ifiirlirXrifju, Homer, IL ^. 311. Nor is the quantity of the 
syllable any objection. See*Erfurdt, Soph, <E. R. p. 414. Gloss. 
815. 

25. In the Tragic writers the plural of imrifuoy is used, not the 
singular. Gloss. 828. 

26. From the ancient word irvAw, the first syllable of which is 
long (and its perf. pass, frequently occurs in Homer), is formed 
witnitTKUj in the same way that yivwrKu is formed from yvJoca, Gloss. 
835. 

27. 'AvcxoAuu, sustineoj to bear or endure, is joined with a parti- 
ciple. See Dr. Monk's Hipp. 354. Gloss. 843. 
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Seftem oontra. Thebas. 

1. 'Eir2, in the sense of contrtL, is sometimes used widi m dstire 
case by JEscbylos. See Sept Theb. 711., Agam. 60., P. V. 1124., 
thoogb with the gemtiye more generally. 1. 

2. The article is frequently nsed foHr the relatiye : roht Ibr olf 
Pers. 43., rovw€p for oZrcp ibid. 780., r6$wr for Wfr ibid. 780., -rV fbf 
V Agam. 644. &c. 87. 

3. The tragic writers used the Doric forms jcunry^, Mu p uyfa, 
Kwecyirns, Xoxoy^s, ifiHofutyenis, 42- 

4. Bronck and Schutz prefer as more Attic wXt^/unt iiwtgad of 
wpcCfiuy, but the latter is the more recent Attic form. The gram* 
marians indeed side with Bnmck ; but then it is well known that 
they derived their rules for the most part from ^lian, Libuiins; 
Aristides, and other sophists, sometimes from Lncian, more rarely 
from the historians or Plato, and very seldom indeed from the 
scenic poets. 61. 

5. The Ionic vrjhs for pahs was not used in tiie iambic senarins. 
62. 

6. El/xo/ioi is frequently omitted before an infinitiye mood. $ee 
Sept Theb. 239., Choeph. 304., Eurip. Suppl. 3. 75. 

7. Tlw has the first syllable common in Homer, but short in 
.Xschylus and Aristophanes. The first syllable of rhw is always 
long. 77. 

8. The first syllable of "A/njy is sometimes long, as in 125. "336. 
465. 

9. Adjectives compounded of nouns in os generally retain the 
termination os : thus words compounded of \6yos, rpSxoSj 8cc. in 
the tragic writers never end in as, that termination being more 
modem and less agreeable to analogy. 109. 

10. Some adjectives have the three terminations, eios, tor, ikos^ 
as Tinre/oj, linrtos, IihtikSs ; Soi\uoSf So6\ioSy dovXikhs, &c. The 
first of these three forms is used only on account of the metre. 
116. 

11. The last syllable of wSrvia is always short. 141. 

^ 18. The probable orthography of x^<^a is Ky6ou From jcvcw is 
■BiriTed kpovs and Kv6a, as from fi4<o, ^ovs and ^6a ; from x^<c, X^vt 
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18. M^ sometimes fbnns a crasis with ct and mIs. 193. 

14. TUe tragic writers never join 5c and re. 212. 

15. The words 2^ rot are nerer construed except with the in- 
dicative. 220. 

16. Oi^i nowhere hegins a sentence, unless fihi ^ov, or irQs follows, 
or when there is an interrogation, and then a word is always in- 
terposed hetween them. The formula &AA* olht is frequent at the 
head of a sentence. 222. 

17. Nvv is always an enclitic when it is suhjoined to the particle 
HV. 228. 

18. 'AxoKtyu is a word unheard of hy the tragic writers. 259. 

19. The Attics wrote iijios and 5$os, not ^dios and ifos, as is clear 
f^om the compounds irfi^toroSf &SrioSt and the yerh Sp^. AdtoSj 
however, is the proper orthography when it signifies &0\tos, 264. 

20. Neas is a monosyllable. 316. 

21. 'As, in the sense of adeo ut, is only found with the infinitive. 
861. 

22. 'TvipKoitos, not (nripKoyucos^ is the form used by the tragic 
writers ; for there is no passage in them where the metre requires 
the latter form, some where it rejects it. A later age, as it seems, 
inserted the fi, 387. 

<23. "hpoia and similar compounds very rarely produce the last 
syllable ; in iBschylus never. 398. 

24. ''A /a)) Kp^Moi BfSs, In prayers of this kind the aorist is more 
usual than the present 422. 

25. *Ul5 in the tragic writers has the first syllable common, but 
oftener short 489. 

26. Ttpis never put for ro^rtp with a substantive. 505. 

27. Ef0€ yhp is scarcely Greek. Utinam is expressed by cl or ci 
yhpt never by eWc yip, 663. 

28. Uoxi^apxoit not no\c/ii(i/>x<'^« That the Attics terminated 
compounds of this kind by x^^ ^^luiy he inferred from the circum- 
stance that their proper names were "lirtrapxos, 'NiapxoSj K\4apxos, 
828. 

29. In the Attic poets probably fi4K€ot in the vocative is always a 
dissyllable. 945. 

30. npayos is a more tragic word than wpSyfm, Gl. 2. 

31. "Words compounded of ^6$os were favourites with ^scbylus^ 
as TToKippodoSf rax(>Ppodos^ ixif^oBos, aXlfpoOos^ ira\(f ^o6o«^ %L^. QN^I* 
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Sefteh oontra. Thebas. 

1. *Ewi, in the sense of etmtraf is sometimes used with a dstiTe 
case hy iBschjlos. See Sept Theb. 711., Agam. 60., P. V. 1124^ 
though with the genitive more generally. 1. 

2. The article is frequently used for the relative : robs fat iSt 
Pers. 43., ToCrfp for olhrfp ibid. 780., r6$tr for Wfr ibid. 780., tV fbf 
V Agam. 644. &c. 87. 

3. The tragic writers used the Doric forms m/my^, nvmi y iw, 
KwetryirnSj A-oxayfTTyy, ifi9oficey4rris. 42. 

4. Bronck and Schutz prefer as more Attic -^rXt^ftatr instead of 
TPtCfioWf but the latter is the more recent Attic form. The gram- 
marians indeed side with Brunck ; but then it is well known that 
they derived their rules for the most part from JElian, Libanins, 
Aristides, and other sophists, sometimes from Lucian, more rarely 
from the historians or Plato, and very seldom indeed from the 
scenic poets. 61. 

5. The Ionic vrjhs for pahs was not used in the iambic senarins. 
62. 

6. EUxoficu is frequently omitted before an infinitive mood. 8ee 
Sept Theb. 239., Choeph. 304., Eurip. Suppl. 3. 75. 

7. Tlo) has the first syllable common in Homer, but short in 
^schylus and Aristophanes. The first syllable of rlau is always 
long. 77. 

8. The first syllable of "Apijs is sometimes long, as in 125. "336. 
465. 

9. Adjectives compounded of nouns in os generally retain the 
termination os : thus words compounded of \6yos, rpSxoSj &c. in 
the tragic writers never end in as, that termination being more 
modem and less agreeable to analogy. 109. 

10. Some adjectives have the three terminations, fios, losj ikos, 
as XinreioSj Xirvios, ImriKSs ; HoiXeioSj HoiXios, ^ovXikhs^ 8cc. The 
first of these three forms is used only on account of the metre. 
116. 

11. The last syllable oiir&Tvia is always short 141. 

12. The probable orthography of x»'<^« is kvSol From kv4w is 
derived kvovs and Kv6ai, as from ^^a, povs and p6a ; from x^^i Xo^*' 
and x^^- I^2> 
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x0oyiri<l>6post and the like, instead of Bttyaro^SpoSj &c. to avoid the 
concurrence of four short syllables. 61. 415. 

47. ''H ix^v, certe, is a formula of confirmation, used in case of an 
oath. Gl. 527. 

48. Words ending in ri<rr^s are very rare. GL 641. 

49. Srvyoy, odium, is frequently used by ^schylns, but very 
seldom by others. Gl. 650. 

50. Tpf'w is a Doric word, very seldom used by the tragic writers 
except in the aorist Gl. 790. 

51. Words compounded of k6tos were favorites with JEschylus. 
Gl. 804. 

52. *0\oKtryfi6s is & female cry or shriek. Gl. 825. 

53. *A\a\d(a strictly means, to raise the shout of triumph ; some- 
times simply ejulo. Gl. 951. 

54. *AS€K«p€hs nowhere occurs in the tragic writers except in the 
choral odes. Add. 537. 



Agamemnon. 

1. KKodwf Koduf &c. were the more ancient Attic forms, for 
which, subsequent to the time of .^chylus, K\du, Kda, &c. were 
used. 17. 

2. 'E(£Awica and i^Xwfca are both found in the best Greek writers ; 
the former is more ancient, the latter more modern Attic. 29. 

3. It is doubtful whether XH"^ or XP^^I^ ^ ^® better form. 
From xP^ta (the first syllable being always long) was deduced 
XpKTrhs, as from xP'^P-^i xp^^'"'^^' ^^^ ^^® substantive was xp^f^ : 
so from xP^oBf xP^fm; from Kov/iv, KSvlfxa ; from iirjylUf fiiiylfux. 93. 

4. Adjectives compounded of the dative Sopl, or Sovpl, retained 
the iota in composition, as BoplierriTos, Sovpic^Aorros, liopl\riirTos, Hovpi" 
vtT^Sy ^opifiav^Sf SopidiiparoSf doplfiapyos. But those which are formed 
from the accusative retain the v, as liopv<p6poSf BopvtradoSf Bopv^doi 
dopvKpwos, 115. 

5. Diminutives of animals terminate in iScvs. 117. 

6. TotovToy and roaovroy are the Attic forms of the neuter gender ; 
roiovTo and roffovro the Ionic. 306. 

7. The Attics said Sicucorciv rather than 8ti}Kovc(y. 810., 

8. EZ a* fitly dtovs and tinrt fitly els Beohs differ : the fon&s^t ^^%> 
nifies, duly to worship the gods ; tlie \&XV&t, \j5i Q.wA>Mi.\. w^ssw^ 
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pioof ly toward! the gods : the latter cannot have an aecnsatiTe after 
it except with a preposition. 329. 

9. The Attics used &\i<rKoiuu in the present, and adopted tiie 
other tenses from dKdnty whence also imXiW. Wherefore the opta- 
tive should be written oktfjpf^ as /3^^, hfriw^ and the like. 331. 

10. 'O vi hif does not precede the optative, except in the sense 
of quo maxime modo. When twtas signifies ut, it requires the aid>- 
Jonctive with, or the optative without iff. 357. 

11. "Hroi is not used by the tragic writers for sank, unless followed 
by 2pa or &v. 462. 

12. In solemn appeals, such as Hom. IL E. 116., 

£!* -Kori fjuoi Koi warpX iplKa ^poviowra wap4<mis 
ATjttf) iv woKtfi^f vvv aW ifjuk (plXju, *A0^yri, 

ttX iroTf is more frequently used than cf wov, 503. 

13. Ap6iToi fc«T«4^Ka(ov, ffiKt^oy vivos 
*Ea6rifJuiTuyj ridfvrts llvdripou rplx^. 

Here the young scholar will remark that the masculine participle 
rtd^mts agrees with the feminine noun dp6aoi ; of which anomaly 
perhaps no other instance can be found in the Attic poets, except 
in the case of animals. 544. 

14. n«s hv with the optative frequently signifies utinatn in Eu- 
ripides, much more rarely in the other tragic writers, perhaps never 
in ^scbylus. 605. 

15. rkp is frequently used in interrogative sentences, [and maybe 
translated by, what ?]. 613. 

16. Aiai, iival, 2Lnd inral occur in the Greek. poets for the more 
common forms 5(a, &irb, and ^o. 865. 

17. ®vpcuos is said of a person even in the feminine gender: Bupala 
of a thing in the same gender. 1022. 

18. The penult is irXridvu is short ; of irXrjevva, long. 1341. 

19. The primary meaning of SIktj was probably likeness, shnUi' 
tude : whence 8(«r?Aoi', an image ; and 8t/oj>', for icarA d/fn^v, instar, 
like. GI. 3. 

20. Bovs 4irl yXdrrffji is a well-known proverb, and said of those 
who being bribed do not mention those things they ought to disclose, 
ftsd then applied to others who through dread or fear of punishment 

not speak out freely. The oTi^g^Vu ot \lie i^toverb may prdblibly 
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have been derived from the castom among the ancients of holding 
in their mouths the coins which they received from the sale of theit 
wares. A similar phrase occurs in Soph. (Ed. C. 1051. xP^aia 
KhiXs iv\ y\di)ffff<^ $4$aK€K GI. 35. 

21. According as friendship, hospitality, an oath, [supplication,] 
companionship, or purification, was referred to, Jupiter was invoked 
by the title of ^Utos, (cVios, or iipiarios, SpKios, [ticeVios,] haipeios, or 
KaOdpaios. Gl. 60. 

22. Such expressions as lecrt 8' Hmj vvv i<m, are used where a 
speaker alludes to an unpleasant subject, and thus briefly dismisses 
it Gl. 66. 

23. It was the custom of the poets, when they made use of a 
trope somewhat too bold, immediately to subjoin the epithet in order 
to limit and define its meaning. In the P. V. 828. ^schylus calls 
rpi/JTos, Ziivhs Kvvas ; but he corrects the metaphor in some degree by 
adding aKpayih, " dogs indeed, but not barking dogs." Sept Thebi 
64., he calls an army kO/ao, but adds x^P^^^'^' Ibid. 82., dust is 
called a messenger, but &yaudos. Ibid. 856., he calls Charon's boat 
decoplSa, but immediately adds Totf danfirj *v6?<Xwifi, to distinguish it 
from the true Otcopls, GL 81. 

24. The origin of i^, evo?, and similar exclamations, is not to be 
sought in the Greek language, but in that of the nation to which 
Greece owes its mythology, sc. the Egyptian. GL 144. 

25. Tlepa Is the dative of the obsolete irdpa, iripas, rr^pc^, vdpaiff 
and hence the reason why the last syllable is long. GL 183. 

26. *A>'5^ci>i', yvyauceiiDy, [irctpdfvu>Vf'] &c. were elliptic expressions 
originally for dv^pwv, yvycuKwv, [iropdcVwv] (0(£\a/AOf), whence the 
genitive came into use for the nominative. Gl. 235. 

27. The participle of the perfect passive is frequently used ac- 
tively, as ir«irv(r/ueVos, ^Kurfidvos^ i^ripTrcurfi4yos, ir€^payfi4yos, iKKtKOfii' 
fffiivos, ai/ouc€KOixi(rfi4pos, avo^fUfiyfifyos, &c. GL 252. 

28. "ApuTTov was the first meal which the ancients took in the 
morning, and generally about the third honr. Philemon, however, 
asserts that the meals were hcpdruryun, Ikpurrov^ iffwipurfia, and ieiirvov, 
GL 322. 

29. A6yxifJLos, ad hastam pertinens. Similar forms are tx^iitoSf 
irolyifios, S6Kifio5f -rSfiwifios, rpi<f>ifios, hpirdyifioSf ndpirifios, fiSvifjLoSf 
Trapafi6yifW5t avyaydbyifMos, HKKtftos, KdWifios, K&itfMS, wl>€\ifift5^ 
iiolhfjMs. Verbal adjectives in ifios are of a different class^ aa oJk&. 
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ffifws, and have a certain middle signification between the actiye and 
passive. 6L 395. and GL 9. 

30. *Pifj^, ceUriter^ is derived from pl/iwrttj the I<mic form of 
piwru ', whence ^ifi^dKtos and Pifipapfueros, With the same Taziety, 
the lonians, L e. the Hellenes, said xP^fi'Trw for jcp^'wrtt, and ^^rfT" 
for Kii^oiiai, GL 397. 

31. In compounds from 5pos, the Ionic form oZpos is retained in 
^CpoupoSf UrovpoSf irp6irovpoSj rr}\ovphs, which is not the case in 
ZfjLopos. GL 478. 

32. *AvaUfofioUf to deny, is joined with a participle of the person 
speaking. GL 566. 

33. Adjectives masculine are sometimes found with feminine sub- 
stantives, as Tvxn truT^pf x*^P ^rpdieretp, irci$^ deXjcrup, GL 647. 

34. rhtdXov is a word only used by the poets. GL 757. 

35. It is doubtful whether the form x^*^ '^ the present is found 
in the more ancient Greek writers. GL 893. 

36. ** Solebant veteres ante cibum vltlfeurdcu manus, et post cibum 
inroyitlfaa-dat, teste Polluce, quern Stanleius advocavit" GL 1004. 

37. ^<t>ayuoy, the vessel which received the blood of victims.* 
Gi. 1060. 

38. K4\ofiaif though frequent in Homer, seldom occurs in the 
tragic writers. GL 1088. 

39. *EiroirT6iJft;, inspecto, is a word frequently used by JEschylus, 
but not by the other tragic writers. Its proper signification, at least 
in Attic Greek, is, to behold the mysteries. GL 1241. 

40. Evfiap^s, facilis, is formed from an old word fJtdpri, a hand ; 
as from x^^pi ^^X^phs- GL 1297. 

41. Uda-a-ofiaiy vescor, in which sense it is used only in the aorist, 
and joined with an accusative or genitive. The simple form was 
vdof, whence iraWo), and pasco: trdjourOou, vesci, has the first syl- 
lable short; wdcaadat, possidere, has the first syllable long, GL 
1380. 

42. ''Em, when it signifies quamdiu, and is joined to the perfect, 
or when with the present it signifies dvm, does not take the particle 
ftf: as often as it means donee it requires hv and the subjunctive 
mood, or the optative without &f. GL 1410. 



* It is used, however, sometimes for a victim. See Eur. Ttoad. 
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43. The plural nnmber [when nsed for the singular] increases 
the force of the sentence, whether it be sarcasm or panegyric. Gl. 
1414. 

44. There is freqnent mention of stoning in the ancient writers, 
which species of punishment was employed by the people when 
excited by sudden indignation, because stones always lay at hand. 
Gl. 1606. 

45. Moyfw is an Homeric word, less frequently used by the tragic 
writers, with whom the more common word is furx'^eu. The primi- 
tive root was /a<^ (whence moveoy by an increase in the number of 
syllables, and the insertion of the digamma). Hence fioephs^ fiwp6s$ 
mobilis, (whence idfitopos, iyx^frtfuapos, i\aK6fiupos,y /Aih^ir, ii6yos 
fxSxOos, &c. Gl. 1614. 

46. Words ending in irris may be called locab; as S^juart'njs, 
Xoopirris, iBplrris, IcnrepiTiys, &c. GL 1640. 941. 47. 

Choephoros. 

1. It may be doubted whether the future of hfdtrffta occurs at all 
in the Attic poets. 125. 

2. "Oirws /i^, with the future indicative and with the aorist sub- 
junctiye, is correct ; and therefore there can be no reason why both 
forms should not be used in the same sentence. 260. 

3. The first syllable of Zoiia is common in iBschylus, after the 
example of Homer. 390. 

4. The particles kc^ 8^ are perhaps never joined with the optative. 
557. 

5. The Greeks said, not iroAA& Setv^, but iroAAa ica2 Ztivd, 578. 

6. If such forms as rls &y ir)fKaX4<rano ; (A gam. 989.), rfs ftv raSra 
wWoiTo; (S.c. Th. 1068.), rls ttv tH^airo ; (Agam. 1312.), &c be right, 
then ris \4yoii cannot be correct, 586. 

7. A short vowel before a mute with a liquid may be made long 
in the choral metres. 597. 

8. JSXKOffa is the more ancient, fKcura the more modem Attic* 
623. 

9. Elev • oKo^. The lengthening of a short syllable in this place 
cannot be defended, unless, perhaps, it was the usual form of the 
porter's answer: cTcv* dicot^. 645. 
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10. When any one to a qaestion vwf so antwen as to dmlAof Ae 
question, th« reply U made by twmt. The same mle applies te rb 

wo7, and the like. 755. 

U. The particles ^iAA' ^ are used at the head of intenogMive 
sentences. 762. 

V2. The tragic writers always used wltkri in the plnraL 866^ 

1.1. ♦/Arar' Alylffdov fiia. This is the only instance of the dr- 
cuinlocution $ia rufhs joined with an adjective maamline. [lloit 
probably a comma should be placed after ^(Xr«r*, and then then 
will bo no necessity to have recourse to the unnsnal Ibrm of speech.] 
NN(». 

14. Ou fih* with the future indicative, /or6ui«, with the aorist sab- 
J»m»flv«», f/f^HiM. 8H2. 

lA, Tlt0 <Jrm*kN did not use aMi^for ^/iovr^y, though Hiej said 
nhuh^ WiV hh^n aitrufit, 1001. 

1(1. K»«»//>,\ii/i«ii Hignifles to return, as an exile, into his country. 
(11. ». 

17. Tiii* Ort^rkn. when they attained to the age of puberty, used to 
out oir their hnir, tttid consecrate it to Apollo KovporpS^s, and to 
rivors. Theseus (Mtmmctiofd the custom; for he consecrated to 
Delian Apollo the hair which he cut from the fore part of his head. 
01.6. 

18. Tfs is sometimes used for was ris^ tmusquisque, GL 53. 

19. *daKct, dictitOf differs fh)m iprifii, as fidffKtt from fivifu, 8c- 
9pdffKu from iprjfju, yeyvtittrKw fh>m 7»wau, \x^^^ from x^^O ^^ 
the like The termination (rK» denotes repetition of the action. 
GL87. 

20. T(j|a in the plural almost always is put for a single bow in the 
tragic writers. GI. 155. 

21. *£icci sometimes signifies apud inferos, GL 353. 

22. .^chylus was partial to words compounded of Kdf4ueo, as 
iopuefttiiSf iySpoKfiiis, &c. GL 359. 

23. Feminine nouns ending in rput are derived from masculines 
i9f^ as voktfdffTpia from wXefuariis, ky^pia from ityvprifs, ^hp{ivrpta 
from ^8/wrr^f. GL 418. 

<■ Si. Xtitp€w is construed with a participle of the verb expressive 
^ iaf the aetion with which one is delighted. GL 442. 
m S6. OMopy uber, peculiar to the other animals ; /uurrhs was applied 
mfo women. GL 526. 
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26. "OirAa denotes any kind of instruments. Gl. 537. 

27. Ilodonrbs, cujas, is formed from the ancient pronoun vhs and 
the substantive $<£iros, the ground. Gl. 567. 

28. niofMi is the ancient future for vlcrofiai from irica, Aristophanes 
has vUtcu, the first syllable being long, Eq. 1286. 1398. The more 
recent form is vtovfAat. Theocritus, vii. 69., has the first syllable of 
tIo/mi short. Gl. 570. 

29. KIm, vado, is an Homeric word, not used by Sophocles or 
Euripides ; and from it is derived Kivea. Gl. 668. 

30. *Ofria'd6iro5, pedissequa, for oviffBdirovs, as deKK^noSj Oldlrros, 
irowAviros, for deWdwovs, OiStVous, voKvvovs. Gl. 701. 

31. The Attics said with the Dorics Siif^j' and ireivpv for dirff^y 
and vtiv^u: but this did not extend to the third person singular 
of the present indicative [probably because there would have been 
a confusion between the indicative and the subjunctive moods]. GL 
744. 

32. "Ava, perficio, has the penult long in the present, and short in 
the second aorist. Gl. 786. 

33. Avo<pfphs, tenebricostis. Except ^p6<po5, By(nraXl(o}f and Byh^, 
no Greek word begins with Bv. Gl. 797. 

34. Eustathius, on Hom. II. A. 467., 168., derives ^Xryxos from lAetv 
^yxos, because most subjects of dispute were decided by arms. This 
etymology is much more probable than another given in the same 
place, dvh Tov i\^ tyxos. For IXryxos, the grasping of the spear to 
decide a dispute, was the same as the proof by battle with the Tea- 
tonic nations; and hence it signified any proof; and, by an easy 
transition, it denoted argument, reproof, insult. Gl. 838. 

35. Of words ending in <mp^s, some have a passive signification, 
as TrarpoffTfpijSf otifiaroarfp^Sf fiioartp^s, ^Aiotrrcp^s; and some an 
active, as dpyvpoarepiiSy 6fxfjiaro<ntp^s (Eum. 938.}, ^iXiotrrepffis ((Ed. C. 
314.). Gl. 989. and 247. 

36. Names of winds ending in /as are formed from other names. 
GL 1054. 
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in. 

CANONS AND EEMARKS 

IN THE 

•* HIPPOLYTUS " AND "ALCESTIS** OF PROF. MONK. 
From the *' Classical Journal/* vol xxxvii. p. 124. 



1. K4K\rifjuu is frequentlj used by the tragic [and other] writers in 
the sense of tifjU, Hipp. 2. 

2. Uptafitiita sometimes signifies irporifAdw, to honour or respect. 
So Choeph. 486. r6vb€ irptafitiiaw rdupoy. Hipp. 5., comp. JEsch. 
Eum. 1. 

3. Qrifftas iraZs, *Afid(ovos tSkos: this pleonasm, where in prose 
we should have said &n(r4ws koX *AfjLd(ovos vais or rtticos, is not un- 
common. See Blomfield*s note Pr. V. 140. Hipp. 10. 

4. no/Sciz/ux, as also KSx^vfjia, fitfrnfM^ and other neuter words of the 
same class, are used for persons. Moreover, the plural form ircu- 
ScJ/iara denotes only one individual, sc Hippolytus, as in Soph. 
Philoct. 86. rexv^fJiaTa, one cup; Hec. 269. vpofftpdryixara, one victim. 
Hipp. 11. 

5. IlcUai vpoKdrlfaa', ob v6vov voWov fit SeZ TlpoKo^aa^ is here 
a nominativua pendens. Of this soloBcism, or archaism, instances 
occur in iEsch. Suppl. 455., Choeph. 618., P. V. 209., (E. C. 1120., 
PhoBn. 290. See Kuster, Aristoph. Plut 277. and Gregor. Corinth, 
p. 33. Hipp. 23. 

6. UpoK&nru signifies to culvance, and is taken metaphorically 
from those who cut down wood and other obstacles in a road. 
Hipp. 23. 

7. The future of alv4w is alv^<ru in Homer, and mv4<r» in the 
tragic writers. Hipp. 37. 

8. "Aprtfuv Tifi&y 6c^y] Not O^p, as Aldus edited and Valckenaer 
preferred: v ^s occurs frequently in the tra^c writers in the swise 
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of a goddess, but never when joined with the name of the goddess, 
as here. Hipp. 55. 

9. *A^i6a sometimes occurs in the sense of audeOy to dare, as in 
Heracl. 950., Pers. 335. and elsewhere. Hipp. 74. 

10. "Oo-Tis in the singular is frequently followed by and referred to 
a plural. See Antig. 718. 720., Androm. 180., Ran. 714., Hec. 359, 
360. Hipp. 78., comp. Horn. H. r. 279. 

11. &avfjui(w signifies to pay homage to, or honor. Hipp. 105. 

12. IloAA^ x^P^"' ippdurai denotes to bid good bye to, to quit, 
to reject, to discard.- See Agam. 583., Acham. 200. Hipp. 112. 

13. ^vyyv^firiv $x^iv signifies (1) to grant pardon, and (2) to 
receive pardon or excuse. The former sense is the more frequent. 
(1) See Eur. Suppl. 252., Orest. 653., Soph. Electr. 400. (2)Phcen. 
1009., Soph. Trach. 328. Hipp. 116. 

14. The penult of *dpos is generally short in the tragic writers, 
but always long in Homer, ^schylus has it long, Choeph. 9. *dpta 
is a dactyl in Iph. T. 1157. and Orest 1434. Hipp. 125. 

15. *Air\aK€iv, itirKaKia, and &irAc£in7/ia, should be always written in 
tragic yerse without /«, as is manifest from the fact that there are 
many places in which the metre requires^ none where it rejects these 
forms. Hipp. 145. 

16. The penult of ycpeubs, ^tiXaios, ticreuos, &c. is sometimes short 
See Hipp. 170. and Comp. Gaisford's HephsBst p. 216. 

17. *Ap4(rKa> in Attic Greek requires either a dative or accusative 
case ; but the latter seems to be the more legitimate construction. 
Mceris, p. 175. says, "Hpttre fie, ^ArrucQs • 1ipw4 fwi, ^EKKrjpiK&s, koX 
Koivws, Hipp. 184. 

18. The active voice of awdirr» is sometimes used for the middle. 
See Phoen. 714., Heracl. 811., Pers. 888. 

19. *l\os in the poets has frequently the sense of 4fi6s. Hipp. 
199. 

20. np6ffTo\os signifies either a male or female attendant ; d^f- 
To\os only a female attendant See Eustath. H. P., p. 394, 31=>299, 1. 
Hipp. 200. 

21. Ilcos tof denotes, in almost all the tragedies of Euripides, 
utinamf I wish, or, oh that ! but much more rarely in the other 
tragic writers. See, however, (E. K 765., Aj. FL 388. and Philoct 
794. Hipp. 208. 

22. The iota at the end of the dative sin^^ilAX \% ^^^"^ "^^^k^^;^ 
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elided by the tragic writers : perhaps there are not more than six 
instances of such elision in all the remains of Greek tragedy. Hippi 
221.,comp. Ale 1137. 

23. The last syllable of ncXtrirs is short in the tragic writers, hot 
long in Homer. Hipp. 227. 

24. napcuciwrtaf tpptpos signifies, to pervert the understanding ; hot 
rrapcucS'KTtiv, as also irapairttituf, is more freqnently used in a nentiai 
sense, to be mad. 

25. Mcua is said of a grandmother, a midwife, a nurse. The last 
sense is the more frequent meaning of it Hipp. 243. 

26. *0^v¥do», though used in Hipp. 247., does not occur in any 
other passage in the Greek tragedies. 

27. The last syllable of Aky, iyw, v4paa,2Jid ci^, is always long 
in the Attic poets. Hipp. 264. 

28. 'Op&t fi^v . . . AmifM 8* iffiiv. The ensilage or change from 
the first person singular to that of the plural, and 'versa vice, is yery 
common in the Greek tragedies. Hipp. 268. 

29. The neuter plural acj^ective is frequently used instead of the 
singular, HinifAa for linifio¥, ^vyyvwirra (Hec 1089., Phoen. 1008., 
Med. 491. 701. &c.) for ^vyyvwrroy. Hipp. 269. 

30. *At97 in the tragic writers is said of any calamity, but es« 
pecially of some severe dispensation of Providence. Hipp. 276. 

31. The prepositive article, 6, ii rh, followed by ii^p, 5i, 7^, is 
frequently used by the tragic writers in the sense of ovros and iinofos. 
Even without these adjuncts, the ardcle, though less frequently, 
possesses this signification. Hipp. 280. 

32. Both the forms v\dyo5 and v\iyfi occur in the tragic writers. 
In .^chylus the feminine form generally, perhaps invariably, is 
found, whereas Euripides always uses ir\dyos: from whence it may 
be inferred, that the latter form prevailed after the time of JEschy- 
lus. Hipp. 283. 

33. EUv is an exclamation employed where the subject under 
discussion is abandoned, and a new topic of conversation started. 
Hipp. 297. 

34. The verbs o75a, yiyvAaieWf fuuf$Juw, aiffBdyofuu^ &c. and their 
compounds, are joined to participles of the present, perfect, and 
future — seldom, and yet sometimes, to those of the aorist : as B^awSs 
ff6<pos &v, iffdi dvffwoTfios ytytis. See Trach. 741., Soph. Elect. 
1200. Hipp. 304. 
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85. The tragic writers need the doable forms, finrios and hnretos^ 
9ov\ioi and MXtios, Bcbcxtos and BdKXttos, irap$4vios and irap6iifttos» 
Hipp. 307. 1297. 

S6. ''Epos and y4\os are the JSolic forms of the words "Epots and 
y4\u5. The former is freqaentlj nsed hy Homer (but only in the 
nominative and accosative cases), and by Euripides five times ; in 
other Attic writers it is doubtful whether Upos occurs at alL Hipp. 
337. 

37. T/ vdaxeis ; is an interrogation used by the Attic writers in 
the sense of the English exclamation, what ails you f Hipp. 340. 

38. The verb Mx^trBat is often joined to a participle, as MStnis 
yb,p, o75a, <rov KXvtov &Kc|creu. Pers. 835. See also Med. 38., Aj. 
FL 411., Soph. Elect. 1028. and Yalck. Phoen. 550. Hipp. 354. 

39. *AAA* ^fJMs are words frequently employed by Euripides at the 
end of an iambic senary, and often ridiculed by Aristophanes. 
Hipp. 358. 

40. The Greeks said vpiv at Oww, and irplu &y 9w^s, but not 
irpiv &y fft Ocufeiy, Hipp. 365. (irply tiy is always preceded by a 
negative.) 

41. In Attic Greek, instead of the dual feminine, the masculine is 
used, especially in articles and participles. See Horn. II. 6. 455. 
Hipp. 389. 

42. The participle &5 at the beginning of a sentence preceding an 
optative mood signifies utinam, I wish, or^ oh that ! See IL X 107. 
Hipp. 409. 

43. ^avXos, fidrcuos, 6p(l>ayhSf art/^s, ytwtuoiy ^Ikcuos, fitXtos, fipi- 
Xios, and some other adjectives are declined 6 Kotii ^avAos, &c. ; 
and also ^v\oSj v, ov. Phil. 437. 

44. The interposition of the words tws Zokm ; gives additional 
spirit to a narrative. See Hec. 1150., Ban. 53., Eccles. 399. Hipp. 
448. 

45. 2r€pYciy, in the sense of acquiescing^ is frequently found^for 
the most part with an accusative, sometimes with a dative case. 
Hipp. 460. 

46. "AyOpeowos is used s<mietimes to denote a woman* See Theocr. 
Adon. 106. and Yalckenaer's note. Homo in Latin has the same 
meaning. Hipp. 474. 

47. Examples of (1) the double comparative, such as fiaXXov 
iXyiay, and (2) of the double superlative, suck qa v^ivi'^w \>Si\«rt«^^ 
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are freqaent in the tragic writers. See Hec 381., Sept. Theb. 679., 
JEsch. Suppl. 287., Med. 1820., Alcest. 802. Hipp. 487. 

48. The forms fx^po-o, icApScs, Kkpdpo^, for IftXcitra, icXcIScf, JcA.ciB|por, 
are of the more recent Attic, and introduced into the writings of tiie 
tragedians by grammarians. Hipp. 500. 

49. A short vowel at the end of a preposition, preceding another 
word commencing with the letters ^p, remains short ; bat if that 
other word begin with /3A, the short vowel is made long. Hipp, 
613. 

50. The prepositive article, d, ri, rh, is frequently pat for the rela* 
tive, hs, % ft, not only in Homer, but in the writings of the three 
tragedians. Hipp. 527. 

51. Uui^os was said by the Greeks of either a young unmarried 
taian or woman. [The same remark applies to (rici^/iyos, fu^x^'S ^^'^ 
other names of the young of animals.] Hipp. 547. 

52. The participle of the present tense [as also the present tense 
itself] denotes the attempt to effect the action contained in the verb. 
Hipp. 592. 

53. In solemn adjurations and appeals, such as & irp65 0*6 yovdrwv^ 
the pronoun is always placed between the preposition and the noun 
which it governs, and the verb on which the pronoun depends, 
Hmofiouj iKyovfuUf ifcerevw, or some similar word, is frequently omitted. 
Hipp. 603. 

54. Fafifipas seems to denote any relation by marriage ; but in the 
tragic writers it generally signifies q son-in-law, Hipp. 631. 

55. When the Greeks wished to express any thing future, on 
which something else was contingent, then they prefixed the con- 
junctions Xuoy &5^ 6<f>pa, &c. to the imperfect, aorist, or preterplu- 
perfect tenses of the indicative mood, just as the case required. 
This construction must be carefully distinguished from the usage of 
&s, tva, &c. with the subjunctive and optative moods. They could 
say xph Trp6(nro\oy oh -nep^v— %p* %x^^^ • • • i- ©• that they may be 
able . . . They could Say, ovk eXav irp6<nro\oy ir€p^p,^~1v* $j(^m^ 
. . . i.e. that they might be able . . . But it is a very different 
thing to say, XP^^ vp6<riro\ov ob vep^y — Xv* elxov ... in which case 
they would be able ... See OE. R. 1386. 1391., P. V. 158. 774., 
Choeph, 193., Iph. T. 354., Pax. 135., Eccles. 151. Hipp. 643. 

56. "Es T€, signifying as long as, is construed with an indicative, 
U Tc tiy with a subjunctive mood. Hipp. 655. 
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57. E( and tiy nowhere occur in the same member of a sentence, 
much less when joined to the indicative mood. Hipp 679. 

58. IIoAAcb irpdffatuf is said of one who meddles with things not 
concerning him. There is a similar signification in the words 
voKvirpdyiJMVf TtoKtntpayiMVtw, iroKvTrpayfAoavrri — vtpwah irpdjfrataf^ 
Hipp. 785. 

59. BfwpoX were persons who went to consult the oracles of the 
gods on any private or public affairs. Hipp. 792. 

60. liirBi»5 ynpas is a periphrastic expression for ''the aged 
Pittheus." In designating persons, the tragic writers [and poets 
generally] frequently employ circumlocutions, and those chiefly 
which expressed some dignity or excellence, moral or personal* 
Hipp. 794. 

61. Those who received favourable responses from the oracle at 
Pelphi, used to return home crowned with laurel. See (Ed. R. 82. 
Hipp. 806. 

62. MdfCfOTos is used by the poets for fiiyurroSf as fidtraup is for 
fjLti(a>y, Hipp. 820., comp. Blomfield on Prom. Vinct. 1. 

63. — 04\ei ri arifATiyai yiov; this euphemism^ in which Kcuchp is 
understood, is very frequent in the tragic writers. Hipp. 860. 

64. :iodv€iy is said of dogs, who wag their tails when they fown 
on men. Hence (raiviiw and irpoaaaiytiy signify to fawn on, to please, 
t6 flatter. Hipp. 866. 

65. Uphs in the sense of besides^ with roihou understood, occurs 
frequently, as well in the tragic as in other writers. See Herad. 
642., Phoen. 619. 890., Pr. V. 7a, Helen. 965. Hipp. 875. 

66. *Ayr\4<io and i^can-\(<a are properly said of exhausting by 
means of an &vr\os or pump ; and metaphorically, of completing 
life. In the same sense the Latins used the derivative exandare^ 
Hipp. 902. 

67. Nofffiv in the tragic writers, is frequently said of those who 
labour under any evil, misfortune, or danger, [and may be renderedy 
" to be distressed."] Hipp. 937. 

68. KamiKt^ denotes, to be an innkeeper ; and thence, to derive 
gain by fraudulent means. See Dr. Blomf. Sept. Theb. 55 U 
Hipp. 956, 7. 

69. T^ 4>(\raTa is frequently used by Euripides to designate a 
parent, a husband, a wife, or children ; and in general may be trans- 
lated, the dearest objects or connexions. Hip\^ ^^*^, 
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70. The Attics form the crasis of 6 abrhf, 6 Mip^ 6 tam^, 6 ijih^, 
6 ieyaebs, 6 Sfrc/MS, by abrhs^ ikv^p, iCva^, a*yinf, &c. Hipp. 1005. 

71. "ABiKTos has both (1) an active and (2) a passive significatioo: 
(I) Not touching. See (£. C. 1521. (so also &lfau<rros, (£. R. 968.) 
(8) Not to be touched; hallowed. See Iph. T. 790., Agam. 880. 
The same remark will apply to iucKavaros, iurr4vaieros, Hipp. 1006* 

72. OtKcar tilKoif or 96fAov in the tragic writers signifies, to be &e 
master of a house or fiunily. Hipp. 1014. 

73. Xalpwp is said of one who is exempt from punishment, and 
may be rendered, with impunity, TSxAmv is opposed to it, and may, 
in tiie second person, be rendered, to your cost See (£. R. 863., 
Antig. 7.59., Med. 399., Androm. 756. Hipp. 1089. 

74. The Attics used the Doric form ftftopc, not &pt;pe: as also, 
besides the instances given by Porson, Orest. 26. (see Class. Joum, 
No. LXL p. 137.) they said OcucoSf and its compounds ; ydirons, 
7aircr^r, ydxeboy, ydfioposj ydiroros, ydro/xoSj ndpavov and its com- 
pounds. Hipp. 1093. 

75. The futures ^tii^ofiai and ^w^ovficu were both used by the 
tragic writers. Hipp. 1096. 

76. The ellipsis of the preposition aW is very common with the 
Greek writers, and especially when the dative of the pronoun abrhs 
is added. See IL 6. 24., A 698., T. 481. Hipp. 1184. 

77. The ^olic and Doric form %Kpv<peiv for iKp^^Briaw is very 
rarely used by the tragic writers. Hipp. 1242. 

78. Xptiov in the sense of fate or necessity is indeclinable, and 
always requires the article in Euripides. Hipp. 1251. 

79. The crasis in the words % tlUvai and pAi tlUvai are not un- 
common in the tragic writers; as also those in % oh^ fi^ oh: the 
erases m^ ahrhs^ Iph. T. 1010., ff olx6fJi€(re, Soph. Trach. 84., 1l cwy^- 
vccav, Eur. Electr. 1104., are more unusual. Hipp. 1331. 

80. Xaipw sometimes takes after it an accusative of the thing for 
which the rejoicing takes place. Hipp. 1335. The figure is called 
an Oropism : the sense passes on mentally. 

81. The Greeks frequently use the aorist in a sense little differing 
from the present, as eTiroi', Med. 274., bw^ivov, Eur. Suppl. 1170., 
Kar(fKT€ipaf Iph. A. 496. 9>ft«|a, Med. 787., Air^rwo-a, Hipp. 610. 
Hipp. 1403. 

82. The present tenses, Btyydveiv, ipvyydvuu, ^^vyyAytty^ ff^yx^" 
jffiy, ^ayxdyfiyy tvyxdytiVj ddKvtiu (contracted from SayKefyciK), Xo/a* 
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jSaVciv, fwyOdutiv, nt/yOdvcofai, are derived from the aorists OiyfTy^ 
ipvyelVf tpvytiy, KiXilVy AaxeTy, rvx^'tv, Ztucuv^ Xa/3€?y, ftadtlif, TrvBi- 
(r9atf by the insertion of the letters v or /a. To these ma j be added 
avBdtftiy from aS^w, Hipp. 1442. 

88. Ka\ never forms a crasis with, nor suffers elision before, i}9fi. 
Hipp. 1445. 

84. The Greeks had four forms of the future with a passive sig- 
nification : (I) rifi-fiffofiai, (2) fiffiK'hffOfiai, (3) fi\Ti$'fi(rofiai, (4) 
iaraXXayfiffofiai, The 4th form is not very frequent among the 
tragic writers. To the 1st form the Attics seem to have been 
partial : the following occur in the Greek tragedians : \4^ofxtUf rifiii* 
aofioUf <TT€fyfi<rofxaiy icrip^^ofjuuj oKt^OfMu, idaofjuuy fiuHiaofjMij arvyfi' 
aofiat, ^riKcvaofjLcUf fiovK^uaoficUf iyd^ofiaiy Op^ofxaij didtl^ofjuu, iirird^ofuUf 
&C. Hipp. 1458. 

85. od 5^ x^'^^^^^^] ^ere tvtKu is understood. The cause of 
hatred is expressed by a genitive ease without a preposition. 
See Orest. 741., Here. F. 528. 1114. ; II. A. 429., n. 320., ♦. 457. 
Alcest 5. 

86. An accusative case is frequently placed in apposition with the 
meaning implied in the preceding sentence, as Orest. 1103. : 'EAci^y 
KrdvwfifVj M€y4\€<p \virriv vtKpav. See Phcen. 351., Androm. 291., 
Here. F. 59. 355. 427. Alcest. 7. 

87. The preposition after verbs of motion to is frequently omitted. 
Alcest. 8. 

88. After verbs of rescuing, prohibiting, and denying, the nega- 
tive fi^f though generally expressed, is sometimes omitted; as ^i' 
dapeiv 4p^vcrdn7iv, Alcest 11. 

89. The plural riiiaX is used in the sense of attributes, preroga- 
tives. Alcest. 30. 

90. The ancient Greek writers never joined the particle tty to 
the indicative mood of either the present or perfect Alcest 48. 

91. 'Uphs, in the sense of consecrated or sacred to, requires a 
genitive case. Alcest. 75. 

92. In anapaestic verse the penult of iiiXaOpov is always short. 
Alcest 77. 

93. The interrogative 'K69tv has the force of a negative. Alcest 

95. 

94. In sentences where two nouns joined by a copulative are 

Q 
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gOTerned bj the same preposition, tbe preposition is frequently 
found with the latter noon : — 

Mayrtia fftfAfkf Ao^iov r* iw' iaxifos,'-' 

PhoBD. 290. See also Heracl. 755., (£. R. 736. 76L, Soph. Eleetr. 
780., Sept Theb 1034. 

95. The plural forms Kolpa^oif iyeucrtSf ficurtXfiSj r^peun^ot, in the 
tragic writers, frequently express only one king, or the retinae of 
one king. Alcest 132. 

96. There are many active verbs which have their futures of the 
midille^ and nowhere of the active form, at least among the Attic 
writers : thus, cucoww, (riy&t <rt«»«, a8«, /3o«, afxofndyw, BviitrKog, irivrw, 
K\du, irA^w, irv4uj have the futures ixovaofmiy ciyfiaofjuu^ trunHicofuu, 
ifaonaiy fioiiffOfuUj afjiCipT'fi«rofJuu, OoMovfiai, vtffovfuuj KXauffOfuu^ vXcv- 
oofuii, 7rvt6<T0fixu. Alcest. 158. 

97. Ol never forms a crasis with oSvort so as to make ifhcort. 
Alcest. 199. 

98. In the choral odes the sigma is sometimes doubled ; as, Med. 
832. wpvcrcraixivav^ Eur. Suppl. 58. ^<raov, Pers. 559. fiapl^a-ffij 
(E. R. 1100. opeffffifidra, Trach. 636. fi4acrap, Aj. Fl. 185. tScvov^ 
390. oAeVffoy, Philoct. 1163. viXoffaov. Sophocles uses the form 
liiaaos twice in the iambic senary, viz., Antig. 1223. 1236. Alcest 

234. 

99. It is very doubtful whether the Attic writers ever used pi(f» 
in the present tense. Alcest. 272. 

100. ToA^f and the aorist tA^kcu signify, to endure, in spite of 
(1) danger, i. e. to have courage; (2) shame, i. e. to have the im- 
pudence ; (3) pride, i. e. to deigu, condescend, submit ; (4) pain of 
mind, i. e. to prevail on oneself; (5) pity , i.e. to have the cruelty. 
Alcest 285. The uses of posse are similar in Latin. 

101. 'OBt iu^p, for ^7<i>, is a well-known formula. The feminine 
form fi8« and <58f yw^, for iyii>, occurs also in Agam. 1447. and 
Trach. 305. Alcest 341. 

102. The tragic writers were partial to the use of veoaaol for 
ikUdren. See Androm. 442., Iph. A. 1248. Heracl. 240., Here. F. 
St4.989. Alcest 414. 

- lOS. Avfft««iV with an accusative signifies to renounce ; with a 
tfitfrv, to Mi or faint Alcest 503. 
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: 104. With Terbs of motion, the Greeks joined a future participle 
denoting the object Aicest. 520. 

105. The tragic writers allowed the omission of the augment in 
the choral odes. Aicest. 599. 

106. Ale^p is found both in the masculine and feminine gender. 
Aicest. 610. 

107. The penult of <f>diuco and ^Odvo» is long in Homer, but always 
short in the Attic writers. AlcesL 638. 

108. The tragic writers were partial to compounds, such as 
ouB6<f>p(i}Vf aKKl<l>paVy aihip6<l>pwv, &c. Aicest 678. 

109. &(hs is frequently said of the sun^ and generally without the 
article. See Orest 1023., Eur. Suppl. 208., Med. 353. Aicest 738. 

110. The chorus very rarely quits the stage after its first en- 
trance till the conclusion of the tragedy. A few instances, how- 
ever, occur where it does : Aicest 762., Aj. Fl. 814. and Eumen. 
Aicest 762. 

111. The form oTSas, for the common oJada, is not very frequent 
Aicest 796. 

112. ' AWdk (Tov rh fi^ <l>pdaM, This construction is expressive of 
indignation or admiration. See Nub. 818., Aves. 5., Ran. 741. 
Aicest 848. 

113. The following are instances of verbs transitive governing a 
genitive case, fidpos n being understood; Ale. 861., Hec. 614., Herod, 
iii. 11. Aicest 861. 

114. Tuv ivh yalas, not yauw: the accusative in such expressions 
is then only used, when motion is denoted. Aicest 921. 

115. Several active verbs are used in a middle sense, the personal 
pronoun beiug understood; as ^l^cUjCjcl. 165.; icpuwrovro, Phoen. 
1133. ; Kpvirrovaiu, Soph. El. 826.; vAWuv, <E. R. 153.; Karivxov, 
(E. R. 782. Aicest 922. 

116. The Greeks said vik^v /uixv^i vik^v ikyuva, vuc^v &€0\ov. 
Aicest 1048. Cognate accusative. 

117. £< y^p frequently occur in an optative signification ; but in 
this usage there is a diiference between the indicative and optative 
moods. El 7^ cTxov means, oh that I had ! ci yhp ix^ifu, oh that I 
may have ! Aicest 1091. 

118. The quantity of the enclitic pvv is sometimes long and 
jBometimes short both in the tragic and comic writers. Aicest 
J096. 
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119. The ancients were accustomed to attribate heayj reverses 
of fortane to the envy of the gods. See Pers. 367., Orest 963., Eur. 
Suppl. 347., Ipb. A. 1049., Herod. iiL 40. Alcest 1154. 



IV. 

ON THE SITE AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
DIONYSIAC THEATRE AT ATHENS. 

Bt T. CAMPBELL. 



Trom the ** New Monthly Magazine and Classical Joubnal,* 

No. 65. 



It is now generally admitted, that the grand or Dionysiac theatre 
of Athens stood on the south-eastern angle of the hill of the Acro- 
polis ; and that Stuart was mistaken when he thought he had dis- 
covered its ruins in those which are now judged to have belonged to 
the Odeion of Herodes. That the former place was the site of the 
Dionysiac theatre, is strongly attested by the choragic monuments 
still existing in that quarter ; and a statue of Bacchus, which once 
adorned a small temple in the vicinity of the theatre, is now jdaced 
in the British Museum. The hollow in the slope of the hill still in- 
dicates a place where the seats of the spectators must have been 
excavated. It was the custom of the Greeks to build their theatres 
on the side of a hill, not, as a refined speculator has imagined^ for 
the purpose of commanding a view of fine rural scenery, since the 
height of the stage wall must have shut out the prospect beyond it 
from one half of the spectators, but for saving the subconstruction 
of seats, as the ground thus facilitated their being raised in ascending 
semicircles. Though the seats, however, rose on a hollow slope, it 
is impossible to imagine the orchestra, the dromos, and the stage, 
with its fiaaking walls, to have been situated anywhere bat on CTeii 
ground at the bottom. If we may believe Plato, the Dionyaiae 
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theatre could contain thirty thousand spectators, so that its diameter 
-could not have been much less than four hundred and fifty feet It 
is unnecessary to say, that, with such dimensions, it was uncovered 
above ; nor had the Greeks recourse, like the Romans, to temporary 
awnings. When showers came on, they had a double portico 
behind the scenes, to which they could retire. That Eumenic por- 
tico, as it was called, had an open walk in the midst of it, em- 
bellished with trees or shrubbery, and was the rehearsal-ground of 
the chorus. The day-light and open-air, instead of our covered and 
candle-light, system of acting, were indispensable for exhibitions 
-intended to animate a whole people. 

As only the scantiest vestiges of that mighty theatre remain, the 
moderns have been obliged to compile their conceptions of it chiefly 
from Vitruvius and Julius Pollux, and from the traces of other old 
theatres which are supposed to have been built on the same model. 
Among the works on this subject, I am not aware that Mr. Genelli's 
has been surpassed by any other in elaborate research or in know- 
ledge of architecture. I quote his name, however, wishing only to 
refer generally to his authority, and not intending to descend mi- 
nutely into his architectural disquisitions. 

In sketching my conception of the Greek theatre, I shall begin 
with its highest ground, or that which was farthest from the stage. 
The entire outline of the building, as it lay on the hollow of a hil^ 
and on a portion of the plain ground below, must have been that of 
3. semicircle with its arch upwards, joined to a pretty .broad paral- 
lelogram at its basis. Between the apex of the semicircle and the 
rocks of the Acropolis above it, it is scarcely conceivable but that 
some communication was opened : yet it must have been very nar- 
row, in order to prevent the escape of sound from below. The main 
entrances to the theatre were at the opposite ends of the parallelo- 
gram below the spectators* semicircle, or at the right and left ex- 
tremities of the Dromos, or course, which ran in front of the stage 
and its flanking walls. The spectators* or upper part of the theatre 
was inclosed by a massive semicircular wall, and a portico within it, 
which served as a station for the servants attending their masters to 
the play, and also as another lounging -place for the spectators, in- 
dependent of the garden portico behind the stage buildings, which 
has been already mentioned. Inside of that wall and portico the. 
Jbenches descended (for we suppose ouxiftV^oA \y^\\i% ^syv^i. «s^ "^^ 
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itage) in concentric semicircles, irhieli diminisbed as they approoclied 
and embraced the protruding crescent of tbe orcbestra. Tbe cor* 
Tature of tbe seat-rows tbas inclined tbe £ices of all tbe spectators 
towards the centre of the bailding, so that tbe terminating seats on 
the right and left were duly opposite to each other, like those of 
onr boxes nearest the stage. The entire amphitheatre of seats was 
divided into belts or stripes hj passages sweeping round them ia 
profile, and again into wedge-like masses by flights of steps that 
radiated upwards from the lowest to tbe highest benches. Twehre 
feet lower than the lowest benches, yet still projecting into their 
convexity, came the crescent of the flat orchestra, which was never 
occupied by any spectators. In the middle of tbe basis-line of that 
orchestral crescent was the Thymele, a slight square elevation with 
steps, and a platform, which was the rallying point of tbe chorus. 
Around this thymele the dances of the chorus described a small 
circle, the one half of which was within the orchestral crescent 
towards the spectators, the other behind the thymele, and stretching 
nearly to the front stage. A part of the orchestra-ground therefore 
entered into the dromos. After inclosing the spectators and the in- 
terior orchestral crescent in one vast semicircle, the walls of the 
theatre ceased to describe a curve, and ran on straight to join the 
right and left extremities of the Paraskenia, or flanking buildings of 
tbe stage ; of course they thus fonned the two ends of the dromos, 
and the continuity of their masonry was interrupted only by tbe two 
grand and opposite entrances to the theatre. Those entrances, it is 
clear from Vitruvius, were covered above. The stage-ground, with 
its flanks, or paraskenia, formed a line as broad as the amphitheatre 
of spectators ; but the stage itself was a trifle narrower than the or- 
chestra, to which it was duly opposite. The level of the stage was 
the same as that of the lowest benches, consequently as many feet 
higher than the orchestra ; but the whole wall of the stage-gronnd 
rose to the same height as the wall on tbe outside of tbe highest 
benches. To return to the stage — it was connected with tbe or- 
chestra by stairs ; for though the choral and stage-performers bad 
a generally distinct locality, it is evident that there was a connexion 
in acting between the orchestra and the stage. The stage itself was 
twofold. One stage, called the Logeion, projected beyond tbe para- 
skenia, and, being meant merely for declamation, was constmcted 
of wood, the better to reverberate the voice. Behind it, there was a 
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chasm for holdlDg the roll of the curtain ; for that disgaise, though 
it was seldom used, was drawn upwards hy the Greeks, and not 
downwards, as by us. Immediately behind the Jx>geion lay the 
Proskenion, or proper stage, which, having often heavy plastic 
scenery to support, was made of stone. From the building behind 
there were three entrances to the stage ; and the rank of the charac- 
ters was marked by the door from which they entered, the central 
and most superb one being allotted to royalty. A hall in the first 
floor of the stage-house contained the actors, whilst they stood ready 
to enter on their parts ; and their dressing-rooms lay at its extremi- 
ties. The back of the stage, as has been just mentioned, was not a 
mere wall, but a house of considerable height ; and in like manner 
its flanks were buildings of several stories, in the apartments of 
which, nearest to the stage, were kept the machines for moving its 
scenery. But, as the building behind was insufficient of itself to 
indicate the locality of the piece, there was a line of decorations in 
front of it, which properly constituted the scene. Those decorations 
were either plastic- imitations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings 
on canvass and boards. The under decorations were plastic, the 
upper were flat pictures. The scenery, both on the sides and in 
the middle, was shifted by machines, which are minutely discussed 
by Genelli, but which it would be foreign to my purpose to describe. 
In general, the Greek plays themselves show that there could not 
have been many changes of scene, and that the curtain was seldom 
necessary. But from the known fact, that the Greeks understood 
perspective, and from their anxiety to impress tbe senses, we may 
believe that the scenic effect of their stage was highly imposing. If 
GenelU be right, they spared not even the introduction of natural 
trees to adorn the landscape of (Edipus Coloneus. 

Almost every device which is known to the modern stage was 
practised by the Greeks; and the dimensions, at least, of their 
theatres were favorable to illusion. Their Theologeion, or place 
of the conference of the gods, must have been an occasional scaffold 
issuing from near the top of the stage-building, and surrounded with 
a picture of clouds. Infernal spirits and phantoms ascended from 
the Charonic steps at the extremity of the orchestra farthest from 
the stage, and beneath the lowest seats of the spectators. By our 
sceptical imaginations, the impressions made on a superstitious people 
by such representations can be but faintly estimated \ ^el ^^^^rci. "^ 

^4 
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modem fmncj must be torpid, that, in reading JEachylns, is no^ 
electrified by the ghost of ClvtKmnestra rushing in to awaken die 
Eomenides ; and the grandeur of terror in spectral agency was cer- 
tainly nerer made more perfect than where that poet invokes "the 
slambering Furies and the sleepless dead." 

The audience themselves must hare formed no miimposiBg ap- 
pearance. Of the place for myriads, the foremost belonged to ^e 
archons, the senate, the generals, and the high-priesthood of As 
state. Strangers were admitted during one of the festivals, and bad 
their allotted seats. The knights had their station apart ; and aU 
the free citizens arranged themselves according to their tribes. The 
place for the youth was called the Ephebicon ; and the women had 
distinct seats, though opinion, more than law, seems to have kept 
the more respectable class of them from the theatre. 



V. 

ON THE CHOEUS. 



From " Francilun's Preface to Sophocles.' 



We come now to an essential * part of the ancient tragedy peculiar 
to itself: "whilst every other member of the building is universally 
admired, and industriously copied by modem architects, this alone 
hath been rejected and contemned as ungraceful and unnecessary. 
The chorus gave the first hint to the formation of tragedy, and was, 
as it were, the corner-stone of the whole edifice : as a religious 
ceremony, it was considered by the multitude with a kind of su- 
perstitious veneration ; it is not therefore improbable that the first 
authors of the regular drama willingly gave way to popular pre- 
judices, and for this, among many other reasons, incorporated it 



* Aristotle ranks the chorus amongst what he calls parts of 
Quantity, and places it after the ezode. 
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into the body of the tragedy : accordingly, we find the choros o( 
.^chylos resummg its original office, reciting the praises of the 
local deities, demi-gods, and heroes, taking the part of distressed 
virtue, and abounding throughout in all those moral precepts, and 
religious sentiments, by which the writings of the ancients are so 
eminently and so honorably distinguished. 

Various are the arguments that have from time to time been 
produced by the zealous partisans of antiquity, in fayour of the tra^c 
chorus, the principal of which I shall briefly recapitulate and lay 
before my readers, begging leave, at the same time, to premise that, 
whether a chorus is defensible with regard to the ancient theatre, 
and whether it should be adopted by the modem, are two very dif- 
ferent questions, though generally blended and confused by writers 
on this subject ; the former may perhaps be easily proved, though 
the latter be left totally undetermined. The ancients thought it 
highly improbable that any greal^ interesting, and important action 
should be performed without witnesses ; their choruses were there- 
fore composed of such* persons as most naturally might be supposed 
present on the occasion; persons f whose situation might so far 
interest them in the events of the fable, as to render their presence 
useful and necessary ; and yet not so deeply concerned as to make 
them incapable of performing that office to which they were more 
particularly appointed, the giving proper advice, and making proper 
reflections on every thing that occurred, in the course of the drama ; 

■■- -■ .■■■II. — ■■— ■ I. ,_ . . .■!■_, I,, .^ 

• " A chorus, interposing and bearing a part in the progress of the 
action, gives the representation that probability and striking resem- 
blance of real life, which every man of sense perceives and feels the 
want of on our stage ; a want which nothing but such an expedient 
as the chorus can possibly relieve.*' 

This is the remark of one of the most ingenious and judicious 
critics which our own age, of perhaps any other, ever produced : 
the reader will find it, with many others equally just, p. 118. of the 
first volume of a commentary and notes on Horace's Art of Poetry, 
and Epistle to Augustus. 

t Thus in the Ajax of Sophocles the chorus is composed of the 
men of Salamis, his countrymen and companions ; in the Electra, of 
the principal ladies of Mycense, her friends and attendants ; in the 
Philoctetes, of the companions of Ulysses and Neoptolemus, the only 
persons who could with any propriety be introduced. The rest of 
this writer's plays, and his only, will stand the test of examination 
by the rule here mentioned. 
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for this purpose, a coryphaeus, or leader, superintended and directed 
all the rest, spoke for the whole hody in the dialogue part, and led 
the songs and dances in the intermede. By the introduction of a 
chorus, which bore a part in the action, the ancients avoided the 
absurdity of monologues and soliloquies ; an error which the 
modems have imperceptibly and necessarily fallen into from their 
omission of it : they avoided also that miserable resource of dis- 
tressed poets, the insipid and uninteresting race of confidants (a 
refinement for which we are indebted to the French theatre), who 
only appear to ask a foolish question, listen to the secrets of their 
superiors, and laugh or cry as they are commanded. 

But the great use and advantage of the chorus will best appear 
when we come to consider it in its moral capacity. In that illus* 
trious period which may be called the golden age of tragedy, the 
stage was not only the principal, but almost the only vehicle of in- 
struction. Philosophy applied to the liberal arts for their influence 
and assistance ; she appeared in the theatre even before she dictated 
in the academy; and Socrates is supposed to have delivered many of 
his excellent precepts by the mouth of his favourite* poet: this 
sufficiently accounts for the sententious and didactic part of the 
ancient drama, for all that profusion of moral and religious senti- 
ments which tires the patience and disgusts the delicacy of modem 
readers : the critics of those times were of opinion (however they 
may differ from our own in this particular) that the first and prin- 
cipal characters of the piece were too deeply interested in their own 
concerns, and too busy in the prosecution of their several designs 
and purposes, to be at leisure to make moral or political reflections: 
such, therefore, they very judiciously, for the most part, put into the 
mouth of th'e chorus ; this, at the same timef, prevented the illite- 

• Hence Euripides was called t 4ii\ r^y o-kiji^? ^iA.($(ro^s, " the 
philosopher of the theatre," " in iis," says Quintilian, " quae a sapi- 
entibus tradita sunt, ipsis paane par." With regard to Socrates, his 
friendship with this poet is universally known ; ^5<J/c6i trvfivoiuv Eu- 
pvwi^, says Diogenes Laertius. The comic poets of that time did 
not scruple to ascribe several of Euripides's plays to Socrates, as 
they afterwards did those of Terence to Lselius and Scipio. 

t Euripides being obliged to put some bold and impious senti- 
ments into the mouth of a wicked character, the audience were 
angry with the poet, and looked on him as the real villain whom his 
actor represented : the story is told by Seneca. " Now if such an 
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rate and undistinguisliing part of the audieDce from mistaking the 
characters, or drawing hasty and false conclusions from the incidents 
and circumstances of the drama ; the poet hy these means leading 
them as it were insensibly into such sentiments and affections as he 
had intended to excite, and a conviction of those moral and religious 
truths which he meant to inculcate. 

But the chorus had likewise another office*, which was to relieve 
the spectator, during the pauses and intervals of the action, by an 
ode or song adapted- to the occasion, naturally arising from the in- 
cidents f, and connected with the subject of the drama: here the 
author generally gave a loose to his imagination, displayed his 
poetical abilities, and sometimes, perbaps too often, wandered from 
the scene of action into the regions of fancy : the audience notwith- 
standing were pleased with this short relaxation and agreeable 
variety ; soothed by the power of numbers, and the excellency of 
the composition, they easily forgave the writer, and returned as it 
were with double attention to his prosecution of the main subject : 



audience,** says the ingenious writer, whom I quoted above, *' could 
so easily misinterpret an attention to the truth of character into the 
real doctrine of the poet, and this too when a chorus was at hand to 
correct and disabuse their judgments, what must be the case when 
the whole is left to the sagacity and penetration of the people ? ** 
* * The office of the chorus is divided by Aristotle into three parts, 
which he calls vdpotosy (rrda-ifwv, and KOfifiol : the parados is the first 
song of the chorus ; the stasimon is all that which the chorus sings 
after it has taken possession of the stage and is incorporated into the 
action ; and the commoi are those lamentations so frequent in the 
Greek writers, which the chorus and the actors made together. See 
the second scene of the second act of Ajax, in my translation ; Phi- 
loctetes, act first, scene third ; the beginning of the (Edipus Coloneus, 
together with many other parts of SophocIes*s tragedies, where the 
commoi are easily distinguishable from the regular songs of the 
chorus. 

t Neu quid medios intercinat actus 

Quod non proposito conducat et hsereat apte. 

HoB.^.P. 194. 

This connexion with the subject of the drama, so essentially ne- 
cessary to a good chorus, is not always to be found in the tragedies 
of iEschylus and Euripides, the latter of which is greatly blamed by 
Aristotle for his carelessness in this important particular ; the correct 
Sophocles alone hath strictly observed it. 
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fo this part of the ancient choros ve are indebted for some of the 
noblest flights of poetry, as well as the finest sentiments that adorn 
the writings of the Greek tragedians. The number of persons com- 
posing the chorus was probably at first indeterminate, yarying^ 
according to the circumstances and plot of the drama. JEschylos, 
we are told, brought no less than fifty into his Eumenides, but wa^ 
obliged to reduce them to twelve* ; Sophocles was afterwards' per- 
mitted to add three ; a limitation which we have reason to imagine 
became a rule to succeeding poets. 

When the chorus consisted of fifteen, the persons composing it 
ranged themselves in three rows of five each, or five rows of three, 
and in this order advanced or retreated from the right hand to the 
left, which is called strophe f, and then back from the left to the 
right, which we call antistrophe ; after which they stood still in the 
inidst of the stage, and sung the epode. Some writers attribute the 
original of these evolutions to a mysterious imitation of the motion 
of the heavens, stars, and planets ; but the conjecture seems rather 
whimsical. The dance, we may imagine (if so we may venture to 
call it), was slow and solemn, or quick and lively, according to the 
words, sentiments, and occasion ; and, in so spacious a theatre as 
that of Athens, might admit of such grace and variety in its motions 
as would render it extremely agreeable to the spectators : the petu- 
lancy of modern criticism has frequently made bold to ridicule the 
lise of song and dance in ancient tragedy, not considering (as 
Brumoy observes) that dancing is, in reality, only a more graceful 
way of moving, and music but a more agreeable manner of expres- 
sion ; nor, indeed, can any good reason be assigned why they should 
not be admitted, if properly introduced and carefully managed, into 
the most serious compositions. 

The chorus continued on the stage during the whole representa- 



♦ The number of the chorus in the Eumenides was only fifteen : 
see Miiller on the origin of this error in his Dissertation prefixed to 
that play, p. 53. 

f It does not appear that the old tragedians confined themselves 
to any strict rules with regard to the division of strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode, as we find the choral songs consisting sometimes of a 
strophe only, sometimes of strophe and antistrophe, without the 
epode : the observing reader will find many other irregularities of 
this kind in a perus^ of the Gxe^k tT?L%<&dk«, 
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tion of the piece, anless "when some very extraordinary* circum- 
stance required their absence : this obliged the poet to a continuity 
of action, as the chorus could not have any excuse for remaining on 
the spot when the affair which called them together was at an end : 
it preserved also the unity of time ; for if the poet, as Hedelin f ob- 
serves, had comprehended in his play a week, a month, or a year, 
how could the spectators be made to believe that the people, who 
were before them, could have passed so long a time without eating, 
drinking, or sleeping ? Thus we find that the chorus preserved all 
the unities of action, time, and place ; that it prepared the incidents^ 
and inculcated the moral of the piece ; relieved and amused the 
spectators, presided over and directed the music, made a part of the 
decoration, and, in short, pervaded and animated the whole ; it ren- 
dered the poem more regular, more probable, more pathetic, more 
noble and magnificent ; it was indeed the great chain which held 
together and strengthened the several parts of the drama, which 
without it could only have exhibited a lifeless and uninteresting 
scene of irregularity, darkness, and confusion. 

* As in the Ajax of Sophocles, where the chorus leave the stage 
in search of that hero, and by that means give him an opportunity 
of killing himself in the very spot which they had quitted, and which 
could not have been done with any propriety whilst they were 
present, and able to prevent it : on these occasions the chorus fre- 
quently divided itself into two parts, or semicboruses, and sang 
alternately. 

t See his " Whole Art of the Stage," page 129. of the English 
translation. 
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VI. 

ARISTOPHANES ; 

HIS HISTORY, CHARACTER, AND WORKS. 



From ** CuMBfiRLAKD*s Obsbryeb,** No. 138. 



X^k/^A^h^i^^««W«/ 



Ut t^mplum Charites, quod non labatur, haberent, 
Invenere tuum pectus, Aristophanes. 

J. ScALiosa. 

This is a eulogy the more honorable to Aristophanes, as it fell 
from Plato, the disciple of Socrates. If I were to collect all the 
testimonies that are scattered through the works of the learned in 
behalf of the author we are now about to review, I should fill my 
pages with panegyric ; but this I am the less concerned to do, as 
the reader has a part of him in possession, which, as it is near a 
fourth of the whole man, he has more than the foot by which to 
measure this Hercules. 

Both the parentage and birth-place of Aristophanes are dou'bt- 
ful : he was an adopted, not a natural citizen of Athens, and I in- 
cline to think he was the son of Philippus, a native of iEgina, where 
our poet had some patrimony. He was in person very tall, bony, 
and robust ; and we have his own authority for his baldness ; but 
whether this was as disgraceful at Athens, as it was amongst the 
Romans, 1 have not been anxious to inquire. He was, in private 
life, of a free, open, and companionable temper ; and his company 
was sought after by the greatest characters of the age, with all pos- 
sible avidity : Plato, and even Socrates, shared many social hours 
with him : he was much the most popular character in Athens, as 
the great demagogue Cleon experienced to his cost, not to mention 
Socrates himself : every honor that could be paid to a poet was 
publicly bestowed on Aristophanes by the Athenian people ; nor 
did they confine their rewards to honorary prizes only, but decreed 
bim fines and pecuniary confiscations from those who ventured to 
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attack him with suits and prosecutions : Dionyslus of Syracuse in 
Tain made overtures to him of the most flattering sort, at the time 
when iEschines and Aristippus, Socratic philosophers, were retained 
in his court, when even Plato himself had solicited his notice hy 
three several visits to Syracuse, where he had not the good fortune 
to render himself very agreeahle. The fame of Aristophanes had 
reached to the court of Persia ; and his praises were there sounded 
hy the great king himself, who considered him not only as the first 
poet, but as the most conspicuous personage at Athens. I do not 
find him marked with any other immorality than that of intempe- 
rance with regard to wine, the fashionable excess of the time and in 
some degree a kind of prerogative of his profession, a Ucentia 
poetica : Atheneeus the Deipnosophist says he was drunk when he 
composed ; but this is a charge that will not pass upon any man who 
is sober, and if we rejected it from Sophocles in the case of .£schy- 
los. we shall not receive it but with contempt from such an accuser 
as Atbenaeus. He was not happy in his domestic connexions. He 
was blessed with a good constitution, and lived to turn above 
seventy years, though the date of his death is not precisely laid 
down. • 

Though he was resolute in opposing himself to the torrent of 
vice and corruption which overspread the manners of his country, 
yet he was far more temperate in his personal invective than his 
contemporaries. He was too sensitive in his nature to undertake 
the performance of his own parts in person, which was general with 
all the comic poets of his time ; and he stood their raillery for not 
venturing to tread the stage as they did. Amipsias and Aristony- 
mus, both rival authors, charged him with availing himself of the 
talents of other people, from consciousness of his own insufficiency. 
Their raillery could not draw him out, till his favorite actor Calli- 
Stratus declined undertaking the part of Cleon, in his personal comedy 
of The KnightSy dreading the resentment of that powerful dema- 
gogue, who was as unforgiving as he was imperious: in this 
dilemma Aristophanes conquered his repugnance, and determined 
upon presenting himself on the stage for the first time in his life. 
He dressed himself in the character ol this formidable tribone ; and 
having coloured his face with vermilion up to the hue of the brutal 
person he was to resemble, he entered on the part in such a style of 
energy and with such natural expression, that the «fift.^\.^<«ak>a:t.^r 
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sbtible; and the proad factious Cleon was stripped of his popularity^ 
and sentenced in a fine of five talents bj the knight's decree, as 
damages for the charge he had preferred against the author, touch- 
ing his right of citizenship, which was awarded and secured to him 
by the same instrument 

Such was Aristophanes in person, manners, and character : as 
fk poet I might refer the learned reader to his works, which speak 
so ably for themselves : they are not only valuable as his remains i 
hut when we consider them as the only remains which give us any 
complete specimens of the Greek comedy, they become inestimable 
through the misfortunes of all the rest We receive them as treap 
sures thrown up from a wreck, or more properly as one passenger 
escaped out of a fleet, whose narrative we listen to with the more 
eagerness and curiosity, because it is from this alone we can gain 
intelligence of the nature of the expedition, the quality of the arma- 
ment, and the characters and talents of the commanders, who have 
perished and gone down into the abyss together. 

The comedies of Aristophanes are universally esteemed to be 
the standard of Attic writing in its greatest purity : if any man 
would wish to know the language as it was spoken by Pericles, h^ 
must seek it in the scenes of Aristophanes where he is not using a 
foreign or affected diction for the purpose of accommodating it to 
some particular or extravagant character. The ancient authors, 
both Greek and Roman, who had all the productions of the Athe- 
nian stage before them, speak of him with such rapture and admi- 
ration, as to give him a decided preference before aU other comic 
poets, with an exception, as I believe, of Plutarch only, who brings 
him into comparison with Menander, and, after discussing their 
different pretensions, decides peremptorily for Menander. 

The drama of Aristophanes is of a mixed species ; sometimes 
personal, at other times inclining to parody : he varies and accom- 
modates his style to his subject and the speakers on the scene ; on 
some occasions it is elevated, grave, sublime, and polished, to a 
wonderful degree of brilliancy and beauty ; on others it sinks and 
descends into humble dialogue, provincial rusticity, coarse naked 
obscenity, and even puns and quibbles : the versatility of his genius 
is admirable ; for he gives us every rank and description of men in 
his scenes, and in every one is strictly characteristic. In some 
passages, and frequently in his choruses, he starts out of the or- 
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dinary province of comedy into the loftiest flights of poetry, and in 
these I doubt if ^schylns or Pindar have surpassed him : in senti- 
ment and good sense he is not inferior to Euripides, and in the 
acnteness of his criticisms equalled by none : in the general purport 
of his moral he seldom, if ever, fails ; but he works occasionally 
with unclean tools, and, like Juvenal in the lower ages, chastises 
vice by an open exposure of its turpitude, ofifending the ear, whilst 
he aims to mend the heart. This habit of plain speaking was the 
&shion of the times he wrote in, and the audience demanded and 
would have it. If we cannot entirely defend the indelicacy of his 
muse, we cannot deny but that a great share of the blame rests 
with the spectators : a dramatic poet cannot model his audience, 
but in a certain degree must of necessity conform to their taste and 
humour : it can be proved that Aristophanes himself laments the 
hard task imposed upon him of gratifying the public at the expense 
of decency ; but with the example of the poet Cratinus before his 
eyes, who was driven from the stage because he scrupled to amuse 
the public ear with tawdry jests, it is not to be wondered at, if an 
author, emulous of applause, should fall in with the wishes of the 
theatre, unbecoming as they were. 

His wit is of various kinds : much is of a general and permanent 
stamp ; much is local, personal, and untransferable to posterity : no 
author still retains so many brilliant passages, yet none has suffered 
such injury by the depredations of time : of his powers in ridicule 
and humour, whether of character or dialogue, there might be no 
end to instances : if Plautus gives us the model of Epicharmus, he 
does not equal him ; and if Terence translates Menander, his 
original does not approach him in these particulars : I doubt if the 
sum total of wit and humour in all their stage-lackeys would toge- 
ther balance the single character of Cario in the Plutus. His satire, 
whether levelled against the vices and follies of the people at large, 
against the corruption of the demagogues, the turpitude and chica- 
nery of the philosophers, or the arrogant self-sufficiency of the tragic 
poets, cuts with an edge that penetrates the character, and leaves 
no shelter for either ignorance or criminality. 

Aristophanes was author of above sixty comedies : the comedies 
which remain are not edited according to the order of time in which 
they were produced: there is reason to think that The Achar- 
nians was the first of its author ; it was acted in. tlL<^ V^\. ^^^'vx <s^ 
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Olymp. Ixxxv. when the edict was reversed which prohibited the 
representation of comedies ; and it is said that Aristophanes brought 
it out in the name of Callistratus the comedian. 

It is generally supposed that we owe the remains of Aristo- 
phanes to St Chrysostom, who happily rescued this yalnable though 
small portion of his favourite author from his more scrupulous 
Christian contemporaries, whose zeal was too fiitaUy successftil in 
destroying every other comic author, out of a very numerous col- 
lection, of which no one entire scene now remains. 



THE END. 
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'hteh b here nt fijrth with e desRe of ttono/U 



LQJWOOD'S EDITION of SOPHOCLES, with short Latin 

NoUi — SaphocUi Triggedla (uperHlta. Recenntit et breii 1 ' 
initnixitticuniMFs LiiniooIi,II.A. New BdltioD. Sto. II 



MAJOR'S EDITION of EDRTPIDES, with English NoMs.— 
The' AlceiUi, Hecube. Medea. Orettn, and Pbrznliue of Eurlpldai: 
Creek Teit, with Bngllih Natei, Eiunliullaa QueaUou, whI ■ Sraouii 
of Uetrte. By Dr. Miioi, Head HaaUr g( King'iCollegs School. 
NewiBdlUon. FoitSio. Ml — The Flaji of Buripldet sTnratcJr. prjca 



BRASSE'8 SOFEOCIiES, widi English Nutei, Qaeslions, &c. 

—The Playl of Nopbac)eh (rem the Teit of Krminn •nil nthn-i < Wllh 
ED>liiliNocai,BiaiDliiatlDD Queitloiii, Ac, 1 
andthe Rar.F. ViLPI. SewBi"'— "— '■ 



Traged^t of Sophocla aeparatilg. 



price Bj.eac™ 



BRASSE'S GREEK GRADUS; or, a Gi«ek, Latin, and 

Bngllih FroHidJel Leilcon ; conUlniDg' the lulerpntaCloD. In Ladn and 
BngUih, of all ooidi which occur In the GrMk PoeU. To which ia 
added, a Stnopili at the Greek Hetm, tir the B«t. J. R. HAioa, D.D. 
New kdltioD, replied and corceclod bj (be Her. F. E. J. Vain. M.A. 



Traoslatlan, ao BnRliah- Greek VocahuUrj, and t Treedic on actoeof 
the principal Rulea Ibr aneicilDlng the Qmntltr of SjrUalilei, aodon Ibe 
moil^popular Greek Uetrai. Sto. 9lt. 



LoBdM: LONGMAN, BROWN, QELIS^, tsi^ lA^tk'tt.t^^- 



College and School Books. 



7. 

Mr. C. D. YONGE*S NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: 
comprising all the Greek Words used by Writers of good authority' 
Second Edition, thoroughly rerised. Post 4to. 21«. 

8. 

VALPFS EDITION of HOMER'S ILIAD. From the Text 

of Heyne. With English Notes, and Questions to the First Bight Books. 
870. 10s. 6dL— The Text only, 6$. 6d. 

9. 

HERODOTUS^S HISTORY of the PERSIAN WARS : With 

English Notes, Examination Questions, &c. By the Rer. C. W. 
Stogkbr, D.D. New Edition, revised. 8 vols, post Svo. 18«. 

10. 
XENOPHON»S MEMORABILIA of SOCRATES, from the 

Text of Kiihner. With copious English explanato^ Notes, Life, Cluo- 
nology. Examination Questions, and Indexes. By u. B. Hicub, LL.D. 
New Edition. Post 8to. Si. 6d, 

LIN WOOD'S ANTHOLOGIA ' OXONIENSIS. — Anthcdogia 

Oxoniensis; sive Florilegium e Lusibus Poetids Graecis et Latinis 
diversorum Oxoniensium decerptum. Curante G. Loiwood. M.A. 
8vo. 14*. 

13. 



Mr. C. D. YONGE*S EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE 

COMPOSITION. For the use of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and 
Rugbj Schools ; and King's College, J^ndon. 12mo. 5*. 6(f.»K£Y, U. 

13. 

The GREEK DELECTUS of the Rev. R. VALFY. D.D. A 
New Edition, corrected and improved; with a new body of Notes, 
and a new Lexicon. By the Rev. J. |T. WerrB, M.A. 12iiio. 4s. — 
KEY,2«. 6d. 

14. 

Dr. R VALPT S ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR : 

With Notes. New Edition. Svo. 6s. 6dL 

15. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TES- 
TAMENT. By Edward Robinson, D.D., Author of Biblical Retearcket 
in Palestine J &c. A New Edition, in great part rewritten. Svo. 18«. 

16. 

The Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD'S SCHOOL EDITION of the 

GREEK TESTAMENT, with brief English Notes, for the use of Colleges 
and the Public Schools. Seventh Edition, improved. Fcp. Sva with 
Map, 7*. 6rf. 

Dr. BLOOMFIELD'S COLLEGE and SCHOOL LEXICON to the 
GREEK TESTAMENT. New Edition. Fcp. 8va lOjr. 6d. 

17. 

The Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD'S LARGER EDITION of the 

GREEK TESTAMENT, with English Notes, Critical, Philological and 
Exegetical, for the use of Theological Students and Ministers. Ninth 
Edition^ revised throughout. 2 vols. Svo. with Map, 2/. Ss. 



London : LOHIQMA:^, ^^O^ia, G^^^^^ «A I*QNGMANS. 
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CLASSIFIED IN 
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CLASBIFIUD INDEX 






Csmmecee ft Ueicantlle ASUn. 



CxiUclmi, Hutaiy, k HemaliB. 









HicliiiUili'iSbaUuiDU Woi 



<" LccUKIUuHoiBlPUlMrll^ 



GeogTsphy ind Atlaoet. 



Javeoille books. 

UoWll'l Baj'i QriDU? Booh '. ', 

Uedlcine and Snzgei 
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Natnral mstory is G«ii«na. 

Culn'iPiipUHCaaikDiw . 

jisns^i^^ — 

Lw-JKlBMIIMlilli 






Bellgioni anl HomI Work*. 






Ln^lliitQlr; clll'iialg['K<l4;lu 



lnli^i>nlut°L,iUuiiCtaMi ' 



Poatr; and Hu Druu. 



CLASSIFIED l-NDEX. 
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Hnl'lH»EHCbHiiiiU[hl . . 
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Tetertnary Hcdiciae, eto. 



Vojigea and TraTcls. 



uSFirmrl'lBShi'^ '. ' '. 



Work! of Ilotion. I 



ALPHi3ETICAL CATALOGUE 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Membb. LONGMAN, BEOWN, GREEK, ixd LONGMANS. 


Uftdem Cookery fbr Printc 

Alklji.-8«leet Works of the 
AUon.~Tlio Dead Sea a New 

!a.1."i'.";.;"L:i'".',xa:w'. 
=.:'.rK,T»';;::L„-"&.iir. 

AiRgo'B Uvei of DtittDsnlahed 
H.sJ'.m ui'r.GiJLt.u'.a.'Vi. 

AnoUU-Poenu. ^Matthew 
Aniold.-OiMeW( or, TeTlaw- 
&Tnott.-On Uu imakeleHTlze- 


An»tln.-G«m»ay from ITflO to 

B»lcer.-Hgbt Teira' Wander- 
Baker.-TJi« BUle udthcHoond 
Birth.-^riTel* and Dlseove- 

BkTldon'a Art of TOnlng B«Dti 

Berkeley -Bemfnlioeneoi of a 
Black's PraeHeal TreatUo on 

fc.x"iiK:;M-JS.iis.[ 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Blaine's Encyclopaedia of Rural Professor Brande's Lectnres on 



Sporta; or, acumplete Account, Hintorical, 
rractiud, and Ueacristive, of Hunting. 
Hbuutlnf , FUblav, RaciOf , and other Fiefo 
Sport! and Athletic Amusementii of the 
present dav. With upwards of 600 Wood- 
cuts. A New Edition, thorouifhlf rerised 
bf Harav Hibotbb, Ephsmkba.* and Mr. 
.A. GBA.HAM ; with nmneroas Midltional 
Illustrntions. 8to. price oOf. 

Blair's Chronological and His- 
torical Tables, from the Creation to the 
present Time: with Additions and Cor- 
rections from the moat authentic Writers ; 
including the Computation of St. Paul, as 
connectinr the Period from the Ezode to 
the Temple. Under the revision of Sir 
IlaifRr Ellis. K.H. New Kditiou, with 
correctioas. Imperial 8vo. price Sis. M. 

Bloomfield.— The Greek Testa- 
ment! With copious Kngiish Notes. Critical, 
Philological, and Kxplanatorr. Especially 
formed for the use of adrancea Students and 
Candidates for Holr Orders. Br the BeT. 
8.T.BtooMFiBLD,D.D.F.S.A. "Ninth Kdi- 
tion.rcrispd throuKhout ; with Dr. Bloom- 
field's Supplementarjf Annotatlona incor- 
porated, i Tols. 8to. with Map, price 3/. 8f • 

Dr. Bloomfield's College & School 

Qrtek Testament i With brief English 
NbteSf chiefly Philolngiral and Explana- 
tory. SeTenth anil cheaper Edition, with 
Map and Index. Fcp. 8to. price 7f« 6d. 

Dr .Bloomfield^s College & School 

Lexicon to the Greek Testament. Fcp. 8to. 
price 10«. dd. 

Bode.— The Absence of Preci- 
sion In the Formularies of the Church of 
England Scriptural and Suitable to a State 
of Probation; Bcingthe Bantpton Lectures 
for 16&&- By the Rev. J. K. Bodb, M.A., 
Rector of Westwell. 8to. price 8«. 

Bode.— Ballads from Herodotus : 

With an Introductory Poem. By the Rev. 
J. E. Boob, M.A., late Student of Christ 
Church. Second Edition, with four additi- 
onal Pieces. 16mo. price 7«* 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan 
Club. Edited by John Bo(7rivb, C.E. 
New Edition i with 33 Steel Plates, and 
849 Wood Engravings. 4to. price 27«. 

Bourne. — A Treatise on the 

Hrrew Propeller i With various Suggestions 
of Improvement. By John Bourns, C.£. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised ; with SO 
Plates and numerous V\'oodcuts. 4to. 38«. 

Brande.— A Dictionary of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art; comprising the 

History, Description and Scientific Prin- 
ciples of every Branch of Human Know- 
ledge I with the Derivation and Definition 
of all the Terms in general use. Edited 
by W. T. Brandb, F.R.S.L. and E.; assisted 
by Dr. J. Caitvin. Third Edition, revised ; 
with Woodcuts. 8to. price 60*. 



Organic Chemistry, as applied to Manu- 
factures , inclodiag Dyeiiif, Bleaching, 
Calico-Pviatinr^Safpir Manafactnre, the 
Preservation of Wood, Tanniair, etc. deli- 
vered before the Membera of the Royal 
InstiCation. Arranged by permiaaion fitm 
the Lecturer's Notes by J. Scomum* M.B. 
Fcp.8To., mUk Woodcsta, price 7*. W. 

Brewer.— An Atlas of History 

aad 6eography^i«m the Coasmenceaent of 
the Christian £ra to tbe Preaent Timet 
Comprising a Series of Sixteen eol«rared 
Maps, arranged in Chronolo^cal Order, 
with IliustratiTe Memoira. By the Rer. J. 
M. BiL£WEK, M.A., Profesanr of BnrBsh 
History and Literature in Kiag'sCollege Xoa- 
dnn . The Maps compiled and ennwed by E. 
WeUer,FJl.G.S. aoyaleTo.l2f.6i(.halfVL 

Brodie.— Psychological In- 

aniries, in *a Series of Eaaaya iatcDded to 
lustrate the iaflnence of the PiiTaical Or- 
frauixation oa the Mental Faculties. By 
Sir BaKJAMiir C. Bbooib. Bart.^ D.CX., 
y.P.R.S., Correspondiag Member of the 
Institute of France, etc. Third BAtioB. 
Fcp. 8to. priee 6f. 



Brougham and Rooth.— Analjr 

tical View of Sir Isaac Newton'a Priacipia. 
ByHfSBT Lord Brodoham, F.ILS., Mem- 
ber of the National Inatitate of Fiaikce aad 
of the Royal Academy of Naplea ; and B. J. 
RouTH, B A., Fellow of St. Peter*a College, 
Cambridge. Svo. priee 14«« 

Autobiography of James Silk 

backingham: iucludin|p hia Voyairea, Tra- 
vels, Adventures, Speculations* Successes, 
and Failures, frankly and faithfully nanated; 
with Characteristic Sketches of Public Men 
with whom he has had peraonal intereourse 
during a period of more than Fifty Yean* 
Vols.!, and II. poatSro. price 31e. 

••• Vols. III. and IV. edited by the Au- 
thor's Son, and completing the workt we 
preparing for publicatioB. 

BulL— The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health aud Disease. 
By T. Bou., M.D. New Edition, Fcap. 
Svo. price &s. 

Dr. Bull's Hints to Uothers for 

the Management of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and lu the Lying* 
In Boom: With an Espoattre of popular 
Errors in connexion with thoae aubjects, 
etc. ; and Hinta on NurtiiiK. New £4itk)B. 
Fcp. price 6«. 

Bunsen.— Egypt's Place in Uni- 
versal History: An Historical InTeatigatioii. 
in Fire Books. BrC. C. J. BuHaBHTD.u/, 
D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from tlie Ger- 
man, by C. H. CoTTRBU, Eaq. M.A. With 
nnmerpus lUustratioBS. Vol. I. Sro. S8f. ; 
Vol. 11. Svo. 80s. 



T 10.V0M4N, BBOwn, Aim Co. 



£nns«n.— Lyra tiennanica ; 

Theologta GenuulcB : vMcb 



Bunseib— Obrlstlanity ft Han- 

Burton, (K. V.)— Pnaaiul Su- 

Burton.— The History of Seot- 
filshop Butler'a Seiurftl Atlai 

Bishop Butler's Sketch oFKe- 

Tlic Cabinet Gazetteer: AFopn- 

SgililSuu, dr IbBAllbnrat niEllH- 



Tho Oabtnet Lawyer: A Popn- 



Oolrd.— EngUah Agriculture In 
Calvert.— Piienm»ior,the Wan- 



Qarllsle (Lord). — A Dtary Jn 



Cecil. — The Stud rami i ( 
Ceoil— Beeords of the Chase, 



Cecil.— Stable Fraetlcei or Bints 

BM , wl'.h'ob.Ur.S'id.'lul n';"l Li 

The Oenios of Great Britain In 



NEW W0&K8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Chalybeus's Historical Surrey 

of Modern SpecalatiTe Philoiophj, from 
Kant to Herel { desined m an Introdnction 
to the Opinioni or the Recent SchooU. 
Tranilated from the German bj Alfrsd 
TuLK. Port 8to. price 8f . M. 

Chai>inan.— History of Gosta- 

Ttts Adolphns. and of the Thirty Tear*' War, 
to the KinK'a Death ; With some Account oi 
its Conolusion by the Peace of Westphalia. 
By B.Cbapicjlm, M.A.,Vicarof Letherhead. 
8to. [/n tkt preu. 

Chevreul's Principles of Har- 
mony and Contrast of Colours, and their 
AppUrations to the Arts : Including Paint- 
ing, Interior Decoration. T^>catries, Car» 
pets, Mosaics, Colonred Olaxing, Paper- 
staining, Calico Printing, Letterpiress 
Printing, Map Coloaring, Dress, Landscape 
and Flower Gardening, etc. Translated tor 
Charlbs Martbl. Second Edition ; with 
4 Plates . C rown 8to. 1 Os. 6tf . 

Clinton.— Literary Remains of 

Henry Fynes Clinton, M.A. Author of the 
Fmati Htllemiti the Fa$ti JteaMiti, etc. 
Comprising an Autobiography and Literary 
Journal, and brief Bssays on Theological 
SnbJecU. Edited by the Rev. C.J. Ptnbs 
CLiNTONf M .A. Post 8to. price St. M. 

Conybeare.— Essays, Ecclesias- 
tical and Social : Reprinted, with additions, 
from the Bdinburgk Review. By the Rer. 
W. J. CoNTBBARB, M.A., latc Fcliow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8ro. \U. 

Conybeare and Howson.*-The 

Life and Epistles of Saint Paul: Com- 
prising a complete Biographr of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rer. W. J. 
CoNTBBARB, M.A., Bod the RcT. J. S. 
HowsoN, M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcuts. 8 Tols. 4to. price igS. 8f . 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 

Practical Medicine t Comprising General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life, 
with numerous approTed Formulas of the 
Medicines recommended. Vols. I. and II. 
8to. price £i ; and Parts X. to XVII. price 
4«.6if. each. 

*,* Part XVIII., completing the work, it 
; imtkepreet. 

Cresy's Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Prartical. Illustrated by upwards of 3000 
Woodcuts, explanatory of the Principles, 
Machinery, and Constructions which come 
under the Direction of the Ciril Engineer. 
8to. price £3. ISt.M. 

The Cricket-Field; or, the Sci- 
ence and History of the Game of Cricket. 
By the Author of Prineiple$ o/Seienti/te 
Battiff. Second Edition ; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. 6«. half-bound. 



Lady Cost's Invalid's Book.— 

The Inralid's Own Book ; A Collection of 
Recipes from rarions Books and ▼ariona 
Countries. By the Honourable Ladt Ctrtr. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8ro. price 3t. 6d. 

The Bev. T. Dale's Domestic 

Lituiry and Family Chaplain, in Two Parte: 
The nratPart being Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for every 
Day of the Week, selected ezclntlTelyfeom 
the Book of Common Prayer. Part II. . 
Comprising an appropriate Sermon for every 
Sunday in the Year, id Edition. Poat 4to. , 
SI«. cloth { Sl«. M. calf; or JB2. lOt. nsococco. 

tianmrmtmWi T"B FaMUT ChAPLASH, ISt. 
^•»*"^*y\THBD0MBtncLlTOB0T,l«t.6A 1 

Davy (Dr. J.)— The Angler and , 

his Friend; or. Piscatory Colloqidea and 
Fishing Bxcunione. By John Datt, MJ>., 
F.R.S., etc. Fcp. Svo. price 6t. 

Delabeche.— Beport on the Creo- 

logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West Soner- 
tet. By Sir Hbmrt T. Dbijlsbchb, F.R.S. 
With Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 Plates. 8vo. 
price I4t. 

De la Bive.— A Treatise on Elec- 
tricity, in Theorv and Practice. By A. 
Ds hik. RrvB, Professor in the Aeadenr of 
Geneva. Translated for the Author by C. V. 
Walur, F.R.S. In 3 vols, with naflserous 
Wuodeuto. VoL 1. 8vo. ISs. { Vol. II. ~~ 



Dennistonn.— Memoirs of Sir 

Robert Strange, Knt., Engraver, Member 
of several Foreign Academies of Derign; 
and of his Brother-in-Law, Andrew Lnmis- 
den. Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes, 
and Author of Tie AntiquMeM qf Rfme. 
By Jaxcbs Dbnivistoun, of DemUstoun. 
3 vols, post 8vo., with lUustratloBs, Sit. 

Desprez.—The Apocalypse Enl- 

fiUed in the Consummation of the Mosaic 
Economy and the Coming of the Son of Man: 
An Answer to the jtpotalppHe Sketthet aad 
Tke End, by Dr. Cumming. Bt the Rev. 
P . S. Dbsprbb, B.D. Seennd SdUimm, en- 
larged. 8vo. price 13t. 

Discipline. By the Author of 

" Letters to My Unknown Friends," etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged. ISmo. price St.Sd. 

Dodd.— The Pood of London: A 

Sketch of the chief Varieties. Sonrces of 
Supply, probable Quantities, Modea of Ar- 
rival, Processes of Manufactore. snspectcd 
Adultention, and Machinery of Distribnti«n 
of the Food for a Community of Two IGl- 
lions and a Half. By Gbobob 0>odi», Antboeof 
BritUk Mmmu/actHret^etc PostSvo.lOB.M. 

Duberly.— Journal kept during 

the Russian War, from the Departure of the 
Army from England in April, 1854, to the 
Fall of SebastopoL By Mra. HaaatT Ihr> 
BEBLT. Seetid £iCi«i«n. Post8vo.l0s.6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials for a ffis- 

tory of Oil Painting. By Sir Ckakus 
Lock Eastlakb, F.R.S., P.S.A., President 
of the Royal Academy. 8vo. price Ue. 



PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BBOWN, and Co. 



The Eclipse of raith; or, a Visit 

to a Rcli^oui Sceptic. SereDtb Edition. 
Fcap.STO. price 6$. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of 

Faitli, by its Author : Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newmaa's Reply. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. Post 8to. price 5«. 6tf. 

The Englishxoan's Greek Con- 
cordance of tlie New Testament: Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
tbe Greeliand the KnglishTexts; inclndinr 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
Indexes Greek-English and English-Greek. 
New Edition. Royal 8to. price 42«. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment: Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the Original and the 
English Translations: with Indexes, a List 
of the Proper Names and their Occorrences, 
etc. 3 Tols. royal 8to. price jS3. 13«.M. ; 
large paper, £4. 14*. 6tf . 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of 

Angling : Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishing ; with 
the Natural History of River Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. By Eprb- 
MBRA. Third Edition, corrected and im- 
proved i with Woodcats. Fcp. 8vo. price 5«. 

Ephemera.— The Book of the 

Salmon: Comprising the Theory, Principles, 
and Practice of Fiy-Fishiug for Salmon i 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good 
River in the F.mpire } the Natural History 
of the Salmon, all its known Habits de- 
scribed, and the best way of artificially 
Breeding it explained. With numerous 
colonr/o Engravings of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Fnr. By Epbsmbba ; assisted by 
Andrsw VouNo, Fcp. 8vo . with coloured 
Plates, price 14«. 

W. Erskine, Esq.— History of 

India under Baber and Hum&yun, the First 
Two Sovereigns of the House of Taimnr. 
By WIXJ.IAM EBSKiNa* Esq. 2vols.8vo.82«. 

Fairbairn— Usefol Information 

for Engineers : Beinr a Series of Lectures 
delivered to the WorklngEngineers of York- 
shire and Lancashire. \Vith a Series of Ap* 
pendices, containing the Results of Experi- 
mental Inquiries into the Strength of Mate-^ 
rials, the Causes of Boiler Explosions, etc. 
By William Faikbairm, F.R.S., F.O.8. 
With Plates and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 1&«. 

Taraday (Professor).— The Sub- 

fcct•Matter of Six Lectures on the Non- 
etailic Elements, delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution by 
Professor Faraoat, D.C.L., F.R. S., 
etc. Arranged by permission from the 
lecturer's Notes dv J. ScoFrBBW, M.B. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6$. 6a. 

Trancis.— Chronicles and Gha- 

raf ters of the Stock Exchange. By John 
FbanciS' New Edition. 8vo. price 10«. 64. 



Gilbart.— A Practical Treatise 

on Banking. Bv JamEs Willxak Gilbart, 
F.R. 8., General Manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank. Simtk Bdttiont revised 
and enlarged ; with Portrait of the Author. 
2 vols. l2mo, price 16*. 

Gilbart.- Logic for the Million ; 

A Familiar Exposition of the Art of Reason- 
ing. By J. W. GuBART, F.R.S. Fourth 
Sditlon. 13mo. price '6$. M. 

Gilbart.— Logic for the Toong : 

Consisting of Twenty-five Lessons in the 
Art of Reasoning. Selected from the Logic 
of Dr. Isaac Watts. By J. W. Qulbabt. 
F.R.8. 13mo. price 1«. 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works. 

Edited by Boi<ton Cobkbt* Esq. Illus- 
trated by Wood Engravings, from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8vo. cloth, SIf.; morocco, jEl. 1 6«. 

GossCi,- A Naturalist's Sqjoum 

in Jamaica. By P. H. OossBf Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 14«. 

Essays on Political and Social 

Science. Contributed chiefly to the Edin- 
burgh Review. By Wiixiak B. Grbo, 
2 vols. 8vo. price 24«. 

Grove.— The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. By W. R. Orotz, Q.C., M .A. 
F.R.S. Third Edition, 8vo. price 7«, 

Gorney. — Historical Sketches 

Illustrating some Memorable Events and 
Epochs, from a.d. 1400 to a.d. 1546. By the 
Rev. John flAMPDBir Qxtrnbt. M.A. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. [/n the preu. 

Gomey.— St. Louis and Henri 

IV. Being a second Series of Historical 
Sketches. By the Rev. 3. Hampdbm Gn|i- 
NBy»M.A. rcp.Svo. 6«. 

Evening Recreations ) or, Sam- 
pies from the Lectare-Room , Edited by the 
Rev. J. H.GuRNXT, M.A. Crown gvo.fit. 



Subjectt. 



Iteeturen, 



English Descriptive Poetry— 

The Rev. H , Halford, B.D. 
Recollections of St. Petersburg— 

The Rev .CM. Birrel) . 
Sir Thomas More— 

Charles Buxton, Esq.. 
The Fall of Mexico— 

The Rev. J. H. Gumey, M.A. 
The House of Common&i its Struggles 
and Triumphs— 

G. K. Rickarda, Esq. 
John Bunyan — 

TheRev.E.J, Rose, M.A. 
The Reformation— 

The Rev. A. P. Stanley,M.A. 

Gwiltg — An EncyclopaBdia of 

Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated 
with more than 1,0(K) Engravings on Wood, 
from Desij^ns by J. S. Gwilt. Third and 
eheaper Eoition. 8vo. price. 43«. 



MBW WOKKS u 
utnPhl- 



> MEW EDITIONS 



" ^.^> *S^^ 



Ajdon.— The Idft of Beqjandn : 
Herrias.-FipcT mnd Paper- , 



i Bairf Hieorer.— Tlie Hontisg- 



Bslty HieoTtr. — Praetieal 



Huni 



Hleover.— Th« Stodr for 



Str Jabn HencheL— Oatllnn 

wlWuad tutrniMfi. Bn>. fitn Ut. j 

Hin.-m*eU Is SibBiIa. B; 
Hinti en Etlqnette Knd the 
; Hollaiid.-Uedicml Note* and 



Hanj Hieover. — The Pocket | 



Hassall, 'Dr.'— Food and Us : 



. OoL Eawkei'a Imtmctianl to 

I A.ltbor'i ago. WUb • Nil F«i^l, ua 

: ^yd]k*a Book of Dlgnitiei : 



Hook. — The Last Days of Our : 












Hooker.— Uasenin of Ecoaomtc 



fUBUSUb n LoMOUak, BBQWM, iHb Co. 1 1 

Home'i IntrodnetlMi to the i Hndaon'a Plain IHieotimB fid 

Qflbr Onl'^fKltv dr H«Mc, ud LL.D.'i •nil I eblt^rd KdlLtgn k [ficlDdlDjr "he pcorUWqa 
S. rjiiDiAtrx Tauiu-Bh LL.11. 4 tqU. ur rhe WUli Acl AoirbdineBI Ad. Fcp. 

Home'sCompeadloiwIntroduc- I _„,_„. ™_„^_,. ^ ,, 
uiid u ibi SLudV oi ihg ubii. Brini in i' Huoboii'i EzeeotcrrB Gnidci 

H« I'll «.— The €ammuaicaiit'B 



Howitt.-<A, M.) An Art Stu- 
Howitt.— The flMldren's Tear. 
Hoiritt. — Iiand, Labonr, and 



Hamhildt'a OoBnioa. — Trans- 

PEHi Bh, igi.Cif. elMkc w tfe IBma. Put 

HnmboMt's AipectR of Natnie. 
Hnot. — BeBearehBi onUglitlii 

ui!"bt HniiT Hdki, raTI, , Pnhuir 

Idle -HtntB on ShODtiii[[, Flsb- 



Wlllun Howltt'a bsy'i Oonn- 

DlCkildRDlBibicciiuUi. ^mtCdlLlini I „ - ■ . , ..^, 

iHtb «iWDsdc<iu. t'cp. an, rciEt t.. I Hra. JaniMOii'a Legends of the 
Hovitt.-Theaitrallil&afEiis- j *!>!» .1 s«riyi'.* IW«'''"» -rl! 



HowitU-niita to BemukkUe Km. Jameton'B Lefonds of the 



Hue.— The Chineie Empize ia„ , it-.j ni. 

Knid.LuHQdH«i.btf>^.n^%,<i'i..v* ; Utb. JanuBon's Legends of the 
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SEW WOUL6 iLsr» S1E.W EDITIONS 



1 



\ 



rttT« CaCkolir mmI 



AbMNUi Wl« 
lieOfMMl 



— ACaannanptocc Bctk j J^WMNiouta. 



AadiE ta Oatfiae of ilw IHacoveries sod 
AppacKthoi tit Madfrm -ChemistrT. Br T. 
LaumjKv Kxmr^ M.O^ AncLnr <if Yke 
^mtmral Hm it tm -w tf OrmrtiML, «c Witfc 



Sis. 



«f Tktomirlrta. Memuciea, and Fanriek. Ori- 
riml •»<! t«lect(Td. Fwt 1. £tbin Mid 
ChanKter : Part U . LHencturc and Ait. •? 
Mrt.JAauMHi. £«>aiitf£tfit«a«,witiEsrk. 

iftro. Mirclfti. 






Jaqnemei.-'A CoapeiidiiiB of 

DateTvir'Seaectf Hilary. fSitical. Kedr- 
■ialirri, —4 lilwT, ir— the Cwaii— of 
the Wwiit* thecal «r the Tfsvl»4. »f 
r.H.jA«rsHn. EdU>««hTtheBcv.JoKx 



Lord Jeifiney^ Contribntioiis to 

the Eikahatgh Kcriew. A Ke« B£tia«. 

<« is Oac ValKafte : wkh P^artmh airf 

• rr««a Sw.lla. eteth: «r 



I 



KeiiBard.— Sastem Xx|>eii- 



enoe* coUecaed *^'Tn£ 
Eimit a»fl the "BUkf 



KfistievaL.~A 

r.FJLC^ 



'*« Tom- n 
Br Ahah 

•f the 

BtW.B, 



Slrbj ftSpenee^ Intrtw l uctiea 



f 



Bishop Jeremy Taylor^ Entiie 

Wmk*: WichhUUfe, hr Biahor HjtBsm 
Bevlaei aa4 ea«veete4 hr the Be*. Cba«u» 
Pa«b Emw . reilMr vf Orid CaOccc, Ox 
fmtA. C«aafietclalOvola.llf«.Mk€d.each. 

Johns and Kleolas.— The CSalen- 

4m of Victory : Betsf a Record of BriliKh 
▼alowr aad Coaqueat bj Sea aad Larnl, oa 
ererf Daf in tke Year, from the Rarlieat 
Period to the Battle of lokenaaaB. Pro. 
Jectrd aad coasMuced hj the late M^ior 
JoBKS, R.M. : coapleted bj Lieut. P. U. 
Nu90i,Aa,BJC. Fcp.aro. price 12«.M. 

Johnston.— A New Dictionary of 

Geocraphr, Descriptire, Physical, Static- 
tleaf, ana Hiatorical : foTm\u% a complete 
General Gaaetteer of the World. Br A. 
KsiTB JoBi(tTO».P.R.S.S. Steond Edition^ 
broarht down to May, )8iS. 8vo.96«. cloth j 
orhalf-boaad iaraMia,41«. 

Jones (Owen).— riowers and 

their Kindred ThoairhU: A Series of 
Ktaosas. By Makt Axwb Bacon. With 
beautifnl Illustrations of Flowers, desifnied 
and eseeuted in Illuminated Printing by 
Owen Jones. Imperial 8to. 31«. M. calf. 

Blalisch.— Historical and Criti- 
cal Commentary on the Old Testament. By 
Ur. M. Kalucb, M.A. First Portion- 
Exodus t in Hebrew and English, with 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory. 8to. 16«. 

*•* An Edition of the Esoduit as abore 
(fur the UM of English readers), comprising 
ttis English Translation, and an abridged 
Commentary. Sro. price V2$. 

Kemble.— The Saxons in Eng- 
land I A History of the English Common- 
wealth till the period of the Norman Con- 
Iucst. By John MitchbUi Kbmbi.b^ 
LA. 3 vols, 8ro. price 28*. 



taxal Hiskorj af laaeets 
acraaax af aasaoai 
their lletaaarrhMca, paodi 
Habitattaaas, S«tcieta«a, 
HrheraatMa, laatiact, ece. N 
S vala. Baa. vxth Plasca, peiec Sla. 



IheKa- 




L. S. L.-The Poetical 

af Letitia EBxaheth 
with 3 Vic«ecte«hy 

paiccMa.da&i 



I>«9la. Saals. 



Br. Tatham on IHaeaaes of the 

Heart. Lectures on Sabjecta coaaected 
with Cliairal Mediciae: Diacaaca af the 
Heart. Br P. M. LantAji. lt.D., Phrsiriaa 
Kxtraordiaary to the Qae«a. Kew fiditioa 
S Tola. ISoM. price 1C«. 

Mrs. R. Lee's Elements of Na- 
tural HUtory ; or first Priaciales of Zoo- 
logy: comprising the Priadples of Claasi- 
fication, interspc-raed with anaaiar and 
inatmctire Accounts of the most rcmaifc- ' 
able Animala. New Edition, ealamd. ' 
with aumeroos additioaal Woodcata. rn! 
Bro. price 7«.M. ^i 



Le Qnesne.— Constitutional 

History of Jeraey. By Chajiijs, Lb Qcbs-xx. 
Eaq ., Jurat of the Royal Court, and Member 
of the Statea. 8to. ^ce 18f . 

Letters to myUnknownrriends 

By a Lady, Author of Letter* a« Hmpmi' 
me$$. Fourth and cA«a^«r Bditioa. fS. 
8ro. price 5«. ^^ "'• 

Letters on Happiness, ad- 
dressed to a Friend. Br a Ladv Anthnr of 
Letter, to m, l7«Aaowa>H«2: rlZ%l. 
pnceCt. "^ " 

Lewis's Book ofEngUshBlvers. 

An Account of the Rirer. of England aad 
Wales, particularising their rMpecUre 

Pu°"'tt'}m*'' "rV "'il^inif ScenaJy, aad 
the chief Places of Intereat on their Banks. 
By Samubx. Lewis. Jun. Fcp.Sro.Sa.M. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP>EDIA 

Of History, Biogfraphy, Literature, the Arts and Sciences, Natural History, and Manu- 
factures : A Series of Orig^iaal Works by 



SIR JOHM HERSCHBL, 
Sill JAMES MACKIXTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
Sia DAVID BREWSTER, 
THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 
JOHN FORSTER, 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, 
BISHOP THIRLWALL, 
THE REV G. R. GLEIG, 
J. C. L. DE SISMONDI, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., G.S. 



And othbr Eminent Writsbs. , 

Complete in 132to1s. Fop. 8to. with Vignette Titles, price, in cloth. Nineteen Guineas. 
The Worlis geparateljf, In Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 



A Lift o/M« WORKS eompo$ingthe CABINET CYCLOPEDIA:— 



1. Bell's History of Russia . 3 toIs. I0t.6d. 

7«. 

3».6d. 



2. Bell's Lives of British Poets,2Tols. 7' 



3. Brewster's Optics, . . 1 rol. 

4. Cooley's Maritime and In- 

land Discovery . . 3 vols. lOf. 6tf . 

5. Crowe'sHistory of France, 3 vols. I0«.6tf. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities, 1 vol. 3«. M. 

7. De Sismondi's History of 

the Italian Republics . 1vol. 3«.6<f. 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of the 

Romiin Empire . 2 vols. 7*. 

9. Donovan's Chemistry . 1vol. 3f.6<f. 

10. Donovan's Domestic Eco- 

nomy .... 2 vols. 7«. 

11. Dunham's Spain and Por< 

tugal .... 5vols. 17«.6<'- 

12. Dunham's History of Den- 

mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way .... 3 vols. 10«.6<f. 

13. Dunham's History of Po- 

land .... 1 vol. 3«. 6(f. 

14. Dunham's Germanic Em- 

pire .... Svols. 10«.6<f. 

15. Dunham's Europe during 

the Middle Ages . . 4 vols. 14«. 

16. Dunham's British Drama- 

tists .... 2to1s. 7«. 

17. Dunham's Lives of Early 

Writers of Great Britain, 1 vol. S«. 6(f. 

18. Fergus's History of the 

United States . . 2 vols. 7«« 

19. Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 

man Antiquities . . 2 vols. 7f • 

20. Forster's Lives of the 

Statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth . . 5 vols. 17«.6rf. 

21. Gleitr's Lives of British 

Military Commanders 3 vols. 10*. 6<f . 

22. Grattan's History of the 

Netherlands. . . I vol. 3«.6(f. 

23. Henslow's Botany . • 1 vol. 3«. 6<f. 

24. Herschel's Astronomy . 1 vol* 8f.6<f. 

25. Herschel's Discourse on 

Natural Philosophy . 1vol. 3«.6<f. 

26. History of Rome . 3 vols. 7«. 

27. History of Switzerland . Ivol. Zt.6d. 

28. Holland's Manufactures in 

Metal, .... Svols. 10s. 6tf. 

29. James's Uves of Foreign 

Statesmen . . . fivola. 17<.6<f. 

30. Kater and Lardner's Me- 

chanics . . .1 vol. 3s. 6tf. 

31. Keightley'a Outlines of 
History 



32. Lardner's Arithmetic 

33. Lardner's Geometry 



1 vol. 3<. 6<f. 
1 voL 3>. 6<f . 
1 vol. 3«. 6if . 



34. Lardner on Heat . . 1vol. 3t.6i. 

35. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics . . . 1vol. Zt.^d. 

36. Lardnerand Walker's Elec- 

tricity and Magnetism, 2vols« 7f. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Cnurtenay'sLives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen . . 7to1s. 24«. 6rf. 

38. Mackintosh, VVallace* and 

Bell's History of Eng- 
land .... 10 vols. 35«. 

39. Moutgomenr and Shelley's 

Eminent Italian,Spanish, 

and Portuguese Aathors.S vols. 10«.6<f. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland, 4 vols. 14«. 

41. Nieolas's Chronology of 

History . . .1 vol. 3«. 6<f . 

42. Phillips' Treatise on Geo- 

logy .... 2 vols. 7«. 

43. PoMrell's History of Natural 

Philosophy . . . 1 vol. 3«. 6tf. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . 1 vol. 3>. 6<f . 

45. Porter's Manufacture of 

Porcelain and Glass . 1vol. 3f.6<f. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers, 1 vol. 3«. 6<f . 

47. Scott's History of Scot- 

land .... 2 vols. 7'. 

48. Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors . . 2 vols, ^a, 

49. Shuckard and Swainson's 

Insects . . . . 1vol. 3«.6tf. 

50. Souther's Lives of British 

Admirals . . .5 vols. 17s. 6tf . 

51. Stebbing's Church History, 2vols. 7s. 

52. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . . 2 vols. 7$. 

53. Swainson's Discourse on 

Natural History . . 1 toI. 8«.6<f. 

54. Swainson's Natural HIs- 

torv and Classification of 

Animals . . . 1vol. 8>.6<f. 

66. Swainson's Habits and In- 
stincts of Animals . 1vol. 3«.6tf. 

56. Swainson's Birds . . 3vols. 7$. 

57* Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

•te 2 vols. 7$. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds . Ivol. 3«.6rf. 

59. Swainson's Shells and 

Shell-fish . . . Ivol. S«.6<f. 

60. Swainson's Auimalsin Me- 

nageries . . Ivol. 3<.6tf. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Biography of Zoologists 1 vol. 3s.6<f. 
63. ThirlwaU's History of 

Greece . . . 8 vols. 28«. 



\ 




Loadon'sEneyelopBdlaof Agrl- 



Loudon's EDCTcIopcdia of 



IbcaQlAy.-Tbemat«rjafEng> 

V01.T11. ud'Vv.*a!!r "■ ""■ r^"""- 
Mr. I(u«nl*;'s Orttlcal Bad 
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Hacaulay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rome, Ivrj, and the Armadiu By Thomas 
Babinoton MacauIiAY. New Edition. 
1 6 mo. price 4«. 6d. cloth; or 10«. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 

Mr. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With numeroai lllostrationa, Ori- 
ginal and from the Antique, drawn on 
Wood by George Scarf, jun. New Edition. 
Fcp.4to. price 31«. boards ; or A2t. bound 
in morocco. 

MacBonalcL— Within and With- 
out : A Dramatic Poem. Br Oborob Mao 
DoKAU>. Crown 8vo. 7>. 6d. 

Macdonald. — Villa Verocchio) 

or the Yoath of Leonardo da Vinci : A ^ 
Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac-' 
DONALD* Fcp.Sro. price 6s. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History 

of England from the Earliest Times to the 
final Establishment of the Reformation. 
Idbrary Edition, revised by the Aathor's 
Son. 2Tois. 8to. price 31«. 

Mackintosh.— Sir James Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneous Works : Including 
his ContiibutiouB to the Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume; with Portrait 
and vignette. Square crownSTO. price Sis. 
cloth ; or iiOs. bound in calf. An Edition in 
8 vols. fcp. 8to. price 21>. 

M'intosh and Kemp. — The 

British Year-Book for the Country for 1856 : 
Being an Annual of Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Floriculture, and Arboriculture. 
Edited by 0. M*Intosh, Esq. Author of 
The Book of the Garden, etc.; and T. 
LtNDLBT Kbmp, M.D., Author of A^ri- 
euitural Phjftiologjf, Fcp. 8to. price 4t. M. 

Macleod.— The Theory and 

Practice of Banking i With the Elementary 
Principles of Currency, Prices, Credit, and 
Exchanges. By Hznrt Donning Mac- 
XEOD, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister- 
at- Law; Fellow of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society. 2 toIs. royal Sro. price 30s. 

M^Clore. — A Narrative of the 

Discovery of the North-West Passage by 
H.M.S. Inve$tigator, Sir R. M'Ci.irRa, 
R.N. Edited by Captain ShbrardOsborn, 
R.N., from the Lojrs, Journals, and Private 
Letters of Sir R. M*Cltu-e ; and illustrated 
from Sketches taken by Commander S. 
Gurney Cresswell. 8vo. [Jutt ready. 

M'Culloch. — A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. 
M'CuLLOcB, Esq. New Edition, corrected 
to the Present Time, with a Supplement. 
8vo. price 60fl. cloth ; half-russip, with 
flexible back, 55«. 



M'Culloeh.— A Dictionary, 

Geogrsphical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Prin- 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. By 
J. R. M'CoiJ.ocBi Esq. Illustrated with 
Six large Maps. New Eaition, revised, with 
a Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. price 68«. 

Maitland.— The Church in the 

Catacombs: A Description of the Primi- 
tive Church of Rome, illustrated by its 
Sepulchral Remains. By the Rev. Charlbs 
Maitland. 8vo. price \4a. 

Mann.- The Philosophy of Be- 

Srodnction. By Robbrt Jajcbs Mann, 
I.D., F.R.A.S., Author of The Guide to 
the Knowledge o/Li/ettheBoohof Health, 
LeuofU in Generml Knowledge, etc. With 
Engravings on Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 49. 6d. 

Manstein's (General) Memoirs 

of Russia, Historical, Political, and Mili- 
tary, from the Year 1727 to 1744; a period 
comprising many remarkable Events, in. 
eluding the first Conquest of the Crimea 
and Finlaad by the Russian Arms. Rrst 
edited (in 1770) bv David Hume: and now 
re-edited, carefully compared with the 
original French, and briefly Illustrated 
with Notes. By a '* Hbrtfordshirb In- 
cumbent." Post 8vo. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly Explained and Illus- 
trated by Experiments. New and improved 
Edition. 3 vols. fcp.Svo. price 14«. 

lb*s. Marcet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Element^ 
of that Science are familiarly expluned. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected ; with 
23 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Political Economy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 6a. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 



Vegetable Physiology: comprehending the 
Elements of Botany, with their Application 
to Agiicnlture. New Edition ; with Four 



Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 9«. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Land and Water. New Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with a coloured Map, shew- 
ing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 6if. 

Marryat.— Mountains and Mole- 
hills; or, Recollections of a Burnt Journal. 
By Frank Mabrtat. With many lUus* 
trations on Wood and in Colours, from 
Drawings by the Author. 8to. price 21 «. k,^ 



' MsTtlBtKa-fJ.^BndeKvoan 'HeriTtlc As Acconnt «r tbe 



Mmrt Inean.— IdeclUnlei. 

CanBdalBf >H«r* « Or- PriTH^, Ar- 



lltuidar's Blwi>phl«a Tn*- 

Bi.i.iin»iiriitniiiii| 111'-' — "-■ 
I ekaik*nilinu.ni.ic^i>-w> 

■aondei'* m«tDiic*l Tiramry ; 



Ibnndei^ SdoitUo and LUe- 



HiDDder'i Tkwiu7 of Matiml 

MiMjj Oi, . Po»«l«UitH™g_jlA«l- 



HBimdcr's treunry nf Enow- 

lri|(.»'Llb>wriifH'h!n>i». CtafJi- 
' u'ir"nn&Il«i>u^rV?luilnI DlnlOD- 



Kerivale. — A Histary of the 

Sm.''i4.'';rta'ii.""vy'.5W.-j'v; 



Hilci. A PUln TmtlM on 
Winer.— KosiiB, iU &iM and 
nUner.— TliB Orlmex, its An* 

mDcr.-nteBalUe t Ito Gate*, \ 
■ilner'a BiatDry of tbe Ohnreb I 

Monteith. - Ean 



uid Kne- 1 



Montgomery. — Mnmotra of Uie 



Hontgonierj.— Original Wj iwnt 
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James Montgomery's Poetical 

Works: CoUectWe Bdltlon} with the 
Aathor't Aatobiomphical Prefaces, com- 
plete in One Volume i with Portridt and 
Vlfnette. Square crown 8to. price \0$.6d. 
eloth ; morocco, i 1 (.—Or in 4 toU . fcp . 8to . 
with Portrait, and seven Plates, price 14ff. 

Moore.— Man and his Motives. 

Bj QnoBOB MooRB, M.D., Member of the 
Rojal Collefe of Physicians. Third and 
cheaper Edition, Fep. 8to. price 6$. 

Moore.— The Power of the Sonl 

over the Body, considered in relation to 
Health and Morals. By Qbohgb Moobjb, 
M.U., Member of the Royal Colletre of 
Physicians, etc. Fifth Sditien. Fcp.8TO.6s. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Qbohob Moore, 
M.D., Member of the Royal CoUefre of 
Physicians. Third Bditiom, Fcp.8vo.8s. 

Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered in a few of their Relatious to the 
Blood. By QaoROB Moo&x, MJ>. Post 
8to. 7«« M. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 

Containing the Author's recent Introduc- 
tion and ^K>tes. Complete In Une Volume, 
printed in Ruby Type ; with a Portrait en- 

Kved bT W. Holl, from a Picture by T. 
liips, R.A. Crown 8vo. 13«. M. cloth ; 
morocco by Hayday, Sis.— Also an Edition 
complete in 1 vol. medium Sro. with Portrait 
and Vignette, %\$. cloth ; morocco by Hay- 
day, 4^.— Another, in 10 vols. fcp.Svo. with 
Portrait,and 19 Plates, price 85s. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
by the Rii^ht Hon. Lohd Johk Rossbxj., 
M.P. With Portraits and Viifnette Illustra- 
tions. 8 vols, post 8to. price 4/. 4s. 

Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. ByTHOMAs Moorb, Author 
ofLalla Roohhf etc. First collected Edition, 
with Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. price 
6«. cloth; I3«. M. bound in morocco.~An 
Edition in Ruby T]rp«« with Frontispiece, is 
in the press. 

Moore's Irish Melodies lUos- 

trated. A New Edition of Moore't Jrith 
MIelodiet, illustrated with Thirteen Steel 
Plates, engraved from Original Designs by 

0. W. OOPB, K.A. D. MAOLISB, B.A. 
T.0RB8WI0K,R.A.J.B.MILLAIS,A.B.A. 
A. L. BOO. A.R.A, W. MULRBADY,B.A. 
W. P. FRITH, R.A. J. 8ANT. 
W.B.FROST, A.R.A. F. STONE, A.R.A. 
J. 0. HOR8LBY. B. M. WARD, R.A. 

Uniform with the Illuatrated Edition of 
Moore's Lallm Ruokh, Square crown 8to. 
price lis. cloth, or Sis. M* handsomely 
bound in morocco. 



Moore's Irish Melodies. Hew 

Edition, printed In. Ruby TVpe t with the 
Preface and Notes from the eollectlTe edition 
of lfoore*$ Poftieai Work$, the Advertise- 
ments originally preAxed to the M«lodie$f 
and a Portrait of the Author. Mmo. 9i. 64. 
—An Edition in i6mo. with Vignettet ^*i 
or \t$.6d, morocco, by Uaydaj. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, nias- 

trated by D. Maelise, R.A. N«w and 
cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and 
the whole of the Letter*press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Saper-royal 8to. 
price 81s. 64. boards 1 morocco, 62«. 64. 

Moore's Lalla B.ookh : An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 18 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs br Corbould, 
Meadows, and StephauoD. New Edition. 
Square crown 8to. lot. doth i morocco, 38*. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh. New Edi- 
tion, printed in Ruby Type i with the Pre- 
face and Notes from tne eollectlTe Edi- 
tion of Jfeore'ff Poetical IFerAs, and a 
Frontispiece from a Design by Kenny 
Meadows. 33mo. 3s. 64.— An Edition in 
16mo. with Vignette, 6$. t or 13s. 64. mo- 
rocco, by Hay day. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. Mosblbt, M.A., F.R.8., 
Canon of Bristol, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France. Second Edition, 
enlarged i with numerous Corrections ana 
Woodcuts. 8vo. t4«. 

Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By Wiixiam Mvbb, M.P. of 
Caldwell. Second Edition. Vols. I. to 
III. 8to. price 86s.— Vol. IV. price 16ff. 

Murray's Encsrclopsediaof Oeo- 

graphyt Comprislnga complete Description 
of the Earth t exUbitinff its Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Industry, Commerce, Political Institn* 
tions, and CItII and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition} with 83 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
Sro. price 60ff. 

Neale.— The Olosing Scene 9 or 

Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the 
Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskikb Nbalb, M.A. New Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. fcp. 8to. price 13s.) or sepa- 
rately, 6s. each. 

Newman.— Disconrses addressed 

to Mixed Congregations. By Jobk Hbnbt 
Nbwmak, Priest of the Oratory of 8t.PhUlp 
Neri. Second Edition. 8to. prie« ISt. 

Oldacre.— The Last of the Old 

Squires t A Sketch. Br Cborio Oloaobb, 
Esq., of Sax-Normanbnry, sometime of 
Christ Church, Oxon. Crown 8to. St. 64. 
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